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MISCELLANIES. 


HINTS  on  CRITICISM, 
By  PHILO. 

<{TT  is  certain  the  improvement  of  art  is  the  refult 
of  Jong  continued  obfervation  and  remark  upon 
its  productions,  compared  with  thofe  originals  which 
are  objeCts  of  imitation.  The  works  of  nature  are 
firft  feen  as  it  were  grofsly,  then  more  diftinCtly,  and 
by  degrees,  the  comparifon  of  one  with  another, 
and  juft  reflection  upon  them,  improve  the  genius, 
and  form  the  tafte  of  an  artift. 

u  From  a  habit  of  exercifing  his  attention  upon 
objeCts  around  him,  an  artift  generally  difcerns  with 
more  accuracy  than  others  their  diftinCt  and 
peculiar  characters;  but  as  variety  is  endlefs,  it 
is  impoflible  even  unrerhitted  ftudy  fhould  attain  an 
exaCt  knowledge  of  every  property,  in  every  fubjeCb 
he  is  required  to  treat. 

It  is  a  well-known  ftory  of  Apelles,  that  hav¬ 
ing  finifhed  a  capital  picture,  he  expofed  it  to  public 
obfervation,  concealing  himfelf  behind  it,  that  he 
might  profit  by  the  remarks  it  occafioned.  A 
cobler  very  juftly  complained  of  an  error  in  the 
fandal;  Apelles  altered  it:  the  next  day,  the  cobler 
finding  his  former  criticifm  had  been  attended  to, 
A  thought 
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thought  proper  to  cenfure  the  drawing  of  a  leg: 
Apelles  anfwered  him  with  that  expreflion  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  as  a  proverb,  “  Let  not  the 
cobler  go  beyond  his  laft.” 

“  I  allude  to  this  flory,  becaufe  I  think  it  may 
furnifh  an  obfervation  or  two,  to  the  prefent  bufl- 
nefs :  Artifts  in  general  are  too  fhy  of  afking  opi¬ 
nion  and  advice  from  others,  who  being  unbiafied 
fpe&ators,  might  perhaps  difcover  fome  impropriety 
which  the  artift  bimfelf  overlooks  from  a  conftant 
infpe£tion  of  his  work :  it  is  true,  fuch  remarks  are 
not  always  of  importance,  but  if  they  fometimes 
deferve  attention,  even  that  is  profit;  nor  are  thofe 
remarks  always  ufelefs,  which  at  firft  fight  appear  to 
be  fo ;  at  leaft,  they  let  us  into  the  manner  of 
thinking  of  thofe  who  are  unconfined  by  the  rules 
of  art. 

«  Another  obfervation  I  mean  to  raife  from  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  cobler. — I  fear  not  a  few  who  take 
upon  them  to  deliver  their  fentiments  very  freely, 
are  by  no  means  adepts  in  the  principles  of  art. 
I  have  admitted  that  an  unlearned  eye  may  perceive 
blemifhes;  I  admit  ftill  further,,  that  as  perfons  in 
general  may  diftinguifh  difcord  from  harmony  with¬ 
out  fkill  in  mufic,  fo  they  may  likewife  judge  with 
propriety,  even  upon  capital  works  of  art :  but  as  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  require  a  mufician  to  infert 
no  difcords  into  his  works,  fo  to  forbid  an  artift  the 
life  of  fuch  or  fuch  proportions,  colors,  or  manage¬ 
ment,  would  be  very  arbitrary  and  abfurd. 

“  I  intreat  the  critics,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be 
certain  the  principles  they  have  adopted  are  juft  ;  to 
reflect,  that  if  they  are  juft,  perhaps  they  may  not 
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be  indifpenfable ;  and  though  proper  and  neceffary 
in  genera],  whether  their  omiflion  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  is  not  better  than  their  infertion,  as  thereby 
the  artift  may  have  cc  (hatched  a  grace  beyond  the 
rules  of  art.” 

“  Will  thefe  gentlemen  permit  me  to  a(k  them, 
if  they  have  duly  confidered  the  importance  of 
rumor  and  report  to  an  artift  ?  I  perfuade  myfelf 
that  perfonal  motive  has  no  (hare  in  their  obferva- 
tions  5  but  may  not  their  auditors  form  opinions  of 
the  works  of  a  mafter  from  the  ideas  they  receive  at 
fuch  times  ?  and  then  perhaps  they  may  confider  a 
very  meritorious  artift  as  a  mere  blockhead,  becaufe 
that  particular  performance  was  not  fo  happy  as  to 
pleafe  Mr.  Such-an-one. 

tc  Imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  the  importance  of 
thefe  principles,  I  wi(h  fome  able  hand  would 
compofe  fuch  regulations  as  might  improve  art, 
and  the  artift,  might  regulate  the  public  tafte, 
inform  the  judgment  of  individuals,  and  pro¬ 
mote  that  liberality  of  fentiment,  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  of  the  utmoft  utility  to  arts  and 
fcience, 

<c  I  beg  leave  to  offer,  as  a  (ketch  for  fuch  a  plan, 
the  following  thoughts  * 

<e  I.  For  an  artift  to  be  offended  with  the  remarks 
of  the  public,  or  of  an  individual,  (when  made  with 
integrity,)  is  to  fuppofe  himfelf  the  only  perfon  in 
the  world  who  enjoys  the  gift  of  fight. 

<c  II.  When  an  artift  offers  his  piece  to  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  others,  he  (hould  intreat  them  to  impart 
fheir  genuine  fentiments,  for  if  they  deceive  him  by 
A  2  for ging 
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forging  an  opinion  (fo  to  exprefs  it)  how  fliould  hfc 
profit  ? 

««  III.  If  the  opinion  of  others  agrees  not  with  his 
own,  it  Ihould  put  an  artift  upon  examination  of  his 
principles,  and  the  higher  he  can  trace  his  ideas  the 
better,  left  if  they  Ihould  prove  erroneous,  he  may 
continue  fubjecft  to  errors  ifluing  from  the  original 
fource  ;  but  if  they  prove  juft,  he  will  feel  theftronger 
fatisfa&ion  in  his  own  mind. 

ii  IV.  It  is  of  confequence  to  an  artift  to  know 
the  judgment  of  others  upon  his  principles  ;  to  attain 
this,  he  Ihould  ftate  them  freely  as  proper  occafions 
offer.  When  it  is  perceived  he  works  upon  ferious 
reflection,  he  will  at  leaft  be  confidered  as  a  man  of 
fenfe,  which  very  opinion  will  ufually  fuperfede  many 
frivolous  criticifms  on  his  performances. 

<c  V.  When  any  one,  with  the  cobler,  ventures 
beyond  his  laft,  let  the  artift  improve  his  patience 
and  good-humor  by  exercife,  and  not  be  difpirited  by 
the  ignorance  or  petulance  of  the  critic. 

*c  VI.  When  a  piece  is  prefented  to  the  infpec- 
tion  of  a  judge,  he  Ihould  examine  it  with  attention, 
left  a  flight  glimpfe  may  mortify  the  artift,  and  there- 
by  contribute  to  impede  his  advancement. 

“  VII.  A  judicious  critic  will  point  out  firft  the 
moft  ftriking  blemilhes  ;  after  having  convinced  the 
artift  of  their  impropriety,  he  Ihould  defcend,  or 
rather  afcend,  to  fmaller  faults.  If  an  artift  cannot 
be  convinced  of  great  miftakes,  it  is  labor  loft  to 
mention  fmaller;  if  an  artift  is  lenfible  of  confider- 
able  errors,  there  is  hope  he  may  improve  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  lefs  material  defers. 
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Many  unlearned  perfons  are  apt  to  think  that 
numerous  fmall  faults  compofe  a  large  one;  whereas 
in  fa&?  there  may  be  various  trifling  blemifhes, 
which,  though  truly  blemifhes,  may  not  fpoil  the 
piece.  Critics  would  do  well  to  notice  only  more 
apparent  and  obvious  faults,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe 
who  are  ignorant. 

IX,  When  a  judge  has  difcov^red  what  he 
thinks  a  fault,  let  him  confider  in  his  mind,  whe¬ 
ther  the  artid  might  not  have  fome  fufficient  (though 
latent)  reafon  for  that  particular;  whether,  if  he  had 
omitted  that,  he  mud  not  have  inferted  a  grofler  im¬ 
propriety;  if  he  has  chofen.  the  lead  evil,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  rather  to  commendation,  than  to  blame,  fup- 
pofing  them  equally  inevitable. 

66  X.  The  pofitive  injunction  of  a  patron,  the 
want  of  a  fufficient  reward,  or  injurious  expedition, 
(if  unavoidable)  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  artid  as 
a  fault, 

<c  XI.  In  commending  a  work  of  art,  a  true  critic 
{hows  his  fkill ;  not  every  one  fees  beauties  which 
are,  though  many  fee  deformities  which  are  not 
there:  on  this  article  let  judges  fpeak  freely,  as  be¬ 
ing  well  allured  it  is  of  fingujar  importance;  every 
artid  is  very  fenfibly  adeCted  hy  praife.  A  true 
judge  will  applaud  what  appears  meritorious,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  opinions  of  others  ;  and  will  give  his 
fuffrage  accordingly:  “  the  applaufe  of  which  one 
fhall,  in  the  account  of  an  artid,  overweigh  a  whole 
theatre  of  others. 

“  XII.  The  language  of  the  critic  fhould  be  that 
of  the  gentleman. 

C€  This, 
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“  This,  though  an  obvious  remark,  is  not  the 
Jeaft  frequently  infringed;  whoever  has  attended  to 
the  converfation  of  fome  denominated  connoijfeurs 
muft  be  fenfible  of  this ;  he  cannot  but  have  noticed 
the  ufe  of  epithets,  which  gentlemen  fhould  by  no 
means  adopt.” 

The  following  anecdote,  (faid  to  have  happened 
at  the  firft  exhibition  in  the  great  room  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.)  may  ferve 
as  a  fupplement  to  the  fentiments  of  our  correfpondent 
Philo. 

A  connoifleur  who  had  furveyed  the  pictures.  See, 
with  great  contempt,  turning  to  a  flower-piece,  ex¬ 
claimed  with  vehemence,  in  the  ufual  connoifleur 
flyle,  46  vile!  wretched!  paltry!”  and  fo  on ;  “and 
that  filthy  fpot,  I  fuppofe,*’  fays  he,  “  is  meant  for  a 
fly!  that  dab  of  dirt!  there,  that  there!”  when 
raifing  his  cane  to  point  it  out  more  evidently,  the 
infect  took  to  his  wings  for  a  fpeedy  retreat. 


EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES,  No.  I. 

THE  Vignette  to  the  Title  reprefents  a  figure 
of  G  e  n  i u s ,  holding  in  one  hand  a  laurel  wreath 
as  the  reward  of  excellence,  with  the  other  pointing  to 
a  variety  of  implements  ufed  in  the  arts  of  defign.  The 
port  folio  in  drawing,  the  pallet  and  pencils  in  painting; 
the  pillar  fignifies  archi tetture,  the  points,  &c.  engraving, 
and  the  books,  the  theory  of  thefe  fciences. 

The  origin  of  design  refers  to  Pliny’s  account  of 
that  event,  noticed  in  the  Introductory  Lecture. 


It 
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it  is  intended  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a  Compa¬ 
nion  to  this  Plate,  in  which  the  lover  avails  himfelf  of 
she  fame  thoughts;  for,  as  thefe  kind  of  relations  mult 
not  be  implicitly  relied  on,  it  is  by  no  means  evident 
wherefore  the  ingenuity,  as  well  as  advantages,  Ihould 
not  be  reciprocal. 

The  examples  of  the  eyes  at  large,  together  with 
the  Principles  of  drawing  heads,  will  be  explained 
in  the  courfe  of  the  Lectures  ;  it  would  be  ufelefs  to 
anticipate  what  will  there  be  offered :  the  drawing 
mailer  only  defires,  that  the  lludent  will  copy  them  care¬ 
fully  and  frequently,  and  be  contented  for  the  prefent  to 
avoid  too  much  halle. 

The  parts  of  the  face  at  large  will  be  given  re¬ 
gularly  in  the  following  Numbers. 


EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES,  No.  IL 

Britannia  rewarding  the  arts  is  the  fub* 

je£t  of  the  firft  Plate  in  No.  II.  The  Arts  are  re- 
prefented  as  boys  or  genii,  to  fignify  that  they  are  not 
yet  arrived  at  maturity.  Britannia  accepts  with  fa- 
tisfa&ion  their  various  performances,  fuppofed  to  be  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy,  feen  in  the  back 
ground,  and,  by  rewarding,  excites  them,  to  fuperior 
excellence. 

The  examples  of  noses  at  large,  and  the  various 
afpe&s  of  the  head,  given  in  this-Number,  are  of  c-on- 
fiderable  confequence  to  the  Undent:  a  careful  liudy  of 
thefe  principles,  which  are  the  foundation  of  defign, 
will  be  amply  rewarded. 

In  profecuting  this  Work,  it  is  intended  to  give  at 
leak  lixteen  pages  of  the  Lectures  on  the  principles 
©f  the  polite  arts  i  and,  in  order  to  introduce  a  va<* 

riety 
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Hety  of  information  to  our  readers,  we  ftiall  likewife 
prefent  at  leaft  eight  pages  of  miscellaneous  intel¬ 
ligence.  As  this  part  of  our  Work  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  fubjeft,  but,  befides  accounts  of 
new  publications  connected  with  the  arts,  will  include 
fuch  correspondence  as  we  may  be  favored  with, 
from  time  to  time ;  it  is  requelled  that  gentlemen  and 
artists  will  encourage  our  undertaking,  by  tranfmit- 
ting  their  obfervations  on  fuch  branches  of  the  arts  as 
may  have  engaged  their  attention. 

As  the  plates  to  this  Work  are  executed  with  un¬ 
common  Ikill  and  neatnefs,  and  finilhed  in  a  very  refpeft- 
able  manner,  we  have  taken  off  a  fmall  number  of  proof 
prints  from  the  frontispieces,  and  mean  to  do  the 
fame  from  all  portraits  and  other  intereliing  fubje&s 
in  the  courfe  of  the  Work,  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  thofe 
who  wilh  to  poffefs  excellent  Impreffioris :  as  no  more 
can  be  taken  off  than  thofe  already  printed,  and  as  from 
the  attention  with  which  the  Public  have  been  pleafed  to 
honor  thefe  Plates,  there  is  reafon  to  think  the  number 
printed  will  foon  be  difpofed  of ;  to  prevent  difappoint- 
ment,  thofe  Gentlemen  who  defire  proofs  will  pleafe 
to  forward  their  commands  as  early  as  poffible.  Price 
One  Shilling  each. 

The  rose-leaved  carnation  is  given  colored  iii 
this  Number,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Ladies  who  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  honor  it  with  their  attention. 

An  elegant  figure  of  Painting,  with  a  portrait  of 
Monf.  Vernet,  the  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  will 
be  given  in  our  next  Number. 

%*  A  Corre/pondent  has  offered  tc  A  View  of  the  prefent 
State  of  the  arts  in  Britain,  accompanied  by  Remarks 
cn  Works  of  various  artists;”  this  defign ,  it  is  prefwned '9 
will  be  ufeful  to  the  arts,  and  acceptable  to  the  Public* 
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HEN  an  artift  of  eminence  requefts  the  atten* 


*  "  tion  of  the  Public  to  fubje&s  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  his  profeffion,  we  naturally  expeCt  to  re¬ 
ceive  information  more  authentic  and  applicable  than 
can  be  obtained  by  gentlemen  in  general.  Mr.  Va¬ 
lentine  Green,  a  metzotinto  engraver  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit,  has  lately  addreffed  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  as  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a 
letter  which  he  entitles 

“  A  Review  of  the  Polite  Arts  in  France,  at  the 
time  of  their  eftablifliment  under  Louis  XIV.  com¬ 
pared  with  their  present  state  in  England,  &c.” 

Without  adverting  to  Mr.  G.’s  ftyle,  or  remarking 
on  the  offence  faid  to  be  taken  at  this  work  by  cer¬ 
tain  artifts,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  extraCI  from  it  that 
information  which  has  been  the  refult  of  Mr. G.’s 
*  vifits  to  Paris  and  Flanders.’  We  think  it  proper, 
however,  firft  to  hint,  that  the  objeCt  has  preferred 
itfelf  to  Mr.  G.  under  a  gloom  and  melancholy, 
which,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  is  by  no  means  juftifiable, 
the  comparifon  would  certainly  have  been  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  Britift)  excellence,  had  he  noticed  thofe 
capital  works  which,  though  not  public  property,  are 
yet  national  merit;  and  fecondly,  we  (hall  beg  that 
gentleman’s  indulgence  while  we  feleCt  pretty  freely 
from  his  publication. 
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<£  The  Parifian  academy  is  now  affembling  the 
works  of  all  their  great  mafters  ;  and,  by  a  thorough 
renovation  of  them,  in  whatfoever  parts  they  may  have 
been  impaired  by  time  or  accident,  they  will  fet  them 
before  an  applauding  people  with  all  their  original 
fplendor,  and,  by  their  ability  and  care  in  that  ufeful 
operation,  be  preferved,  to  the  benefit  and  admiration 
of  future  ages.  To  give  honorable  reception  to  thofe 
pi&ures  and  ftatues,  the  upper  apartments  of  the  New 
Louvre  are  under  preparation;  and  new  lights  are  in¬ 
troducing  from  its  roof  and  fides.  In  addition  to  thofe 
works  of  the  French  fchool,  will  be  collected,  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  valuable  pictures,  by  the  beft  mafters, 
which,  for  want  of  room,  are  huddled  together  in  and 
about  the  palace  of  Verfailles.  The  Luxembourg  gal¬ 
lery,  by  Rubens,  with  the  moft  felecl  pi£tures  of 
thofe  apartments;  the  French  ports,  by  Vernet, 
that  choice  and  ineftimable  work  of  Le  Sueur,  the 
life  ofSt.Bruno,lately  in  the  cloifter  of  the  Charterux, 
are  removed  *,  and  under  preparation  for  their  re-ap¬ 
pearance  in  thisgrand  afTemblage.  The  battles  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  by  Le  Brun  ;  with  fuch  works  as  may  be  dif- 
perfed  in  the  different  depots  of  the  royal  palaces,  whofe 
merits  may  entitle  them  to  the  honor,  will  aflift  in 
forming  this  magnificent  colle&ion.  The  moft  perfect 
ftatues,  bufts,  &c.  of  their  own  and  other  mafters,  will 
be  fele&ed  and  arranged,  under  their  feveral  fchools. 

“  It  is  with  no  pleafure  that  I  enter  on  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  labors  of  the  Englifh  fchool,  as  they  are 
known  to  be  fo  few  ;  it  is  the  lefs  pleafant  when  I 

#  As  are  his  capital  pi&ures-  which  ornamented  the 
hotel  Lambert.  Editor . 
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am  not  empowered  to  hold  them  all  forth  as  inflances 
of  national  patronage;  and  it  is  ftill  lefs  fo,  in  that 
it  is  to  ftand  on  the  other  fide  of  an  account  ftated  of 
the  French  fchool,  the  fum  total  of  which  is  fo  large, 
and  filled  with  articles  of  fuch  magnitude  and  worth. 
Let  it  however  fpeak  for  itfelf,  and  its  diminutive 
amount,  anfwer  thofe  who  are  loudeft  in  their  de¬ 
mands  on  genius,  but  whofe  attention  to  it  has  gone 
no  farther  than  to  fupprefs  by  Itigmatizing  it,  and  to 
deftroy,  by  neglecting  it. 

“  In  the  cathedral  of  Rochefter,  The  Angels  appear¬ 
ing  to  the  Jhepheras ,  an  altar-piece,  by  Mr.  West, 

“  In  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  Devout 
men  taking  up  the  body  of  Stephen ,  after  he  had  been  Jloned , 
an  altar-piece,  by  Mr.  West  ;  who  may  juftly  claim 
the  merit  of  having  prefented  it  to  that  church,  as  he 
received  for  that  picture  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas. 

c<  In  the  chapel  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  St, 
Michael  and  the  Devil ,  an  altar-piece,  by  Mr.  West  ; 
prefented  by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Hinchliffe, 
Lord  Bifhop  of  Peterborough. 

“  In  Stationer’s-hall,  London,  Alfred  the  great  di¬ 
viding  a  leaf  with  a  pilgrim ,  by  Mr.  West  ;  prefented 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell. 

<c  fn  the  cathedral  of  Winchefter,  The  raifmg  of 
Lazarus ,  an  altar-piece  by  Mr.  West. 

t£  In  the  chapel  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  The  An¬ 
nunciation ,  by  Mr.  Cipriani. 

“  In  the  great  window  of  Salifbury  cathedral,  The 
raifmg  of  the  brazen  ferpent  in  the  wilder  nefs^  painted  ori 
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glafs,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  from  the  defign  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mortimer;  prefented  by  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Earl  of  Radnor. 

6C  In  the  great  window  of  New-college,  Oxford, 
The  Nativity ,  and  the  cardinal  Virtues,  painted  on  glafs, 
by  Meffieurs  Jarvis,  from  the  original  pictures,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

“  In  the  principal  window  of  the  library  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge, — a  fubjedl  in  which  the  great 
Chancellor  Bacon  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  ftudents  in  that 
fociety,  are  introduced  ;  painted  on  glafs,  by  Mr. 
Becket,  of  York,  from  a  defign  by  Mr.  Cipriani. 

The  noble  work  of  Mr.  Barry  will  be  noticed  ia 
its  place  in  this  work,  we  therefore  omit  Mr.’ G/s 
account  of  that  fingular  performance. 

“  The  royal  hofpital  at  Greenwich  have  commif- 
fioned  Mr.  West  to  paint  the  Jhipwreck  of  St,  Paul  on 
the  ijland  of  Melita ,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  viper, 
for  the  altar-piece  of  its  chapel,  as  foon  as  it’s  renova¬ 
tion  is  completed.  This  hofpital  is  known  to  be  in 
poffeffion  of  the  only  painted  hall  we  have  to  boaftof 
in  the  kingdom,  Windfor  excepted ;  and  there  is  not 
a  vifitor  to  that  magnificent  palace,  but  makes  that 
room  a  part  of  his  obfervation ;  yet  although  terms  of 
admiflion  are  not  prefcribed,  and  even  half-pence  are 
offered,  and  received  for  that  indulgence,  the  annual 
amount  of  fhewing  that  hall,  on  an  average,  is  up¬ 
wards  of  300  1.  If  therefore,  we  calculate  that  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  year  1715,  (when  part  of  the  monies 
arifing  out  of  the  cuftom  of  fhewing  it  to  the  public, 
were  firft  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of  placing  out  the 
fens  of  the  penfioners  as  apprentices),  to  the  prefent 

time, 
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time,  it  will  be  found  to  have  produced  the  fum  of 

TWENTY  THOUSAND,  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS.** 

46  The  Houghton  collection  of  pictures  was  known 
to  have  been  intended  for  fale  long  ere  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruflia  was  in  treaty  for  it.  What  could  have  been 
fo  proper,  as  that  the  royal  academy  fhould  have  been 
enabled  to  have  purchafed  it,  if  not  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  on  the  behalf  of  the  ftate.  We  have  a  magni¬ 
ficent  public  ftruCture  raifing  on  the  fcite  of  Somerfet- 
houfe,  in  which  the  Englifh  fchool  of  Art,  by  the  pro¬ 
tecting  hand  of  the  royal  founder,  is  nobly  lodged. 
The  royal  and  antiquarian  focieties,  have  alfo,  under 
the  fame  propitious  influence,,  their  refidence  eftablifh- 
ed  there:  and  we  are  further  given  to  underftand,  that 
feveral  of  the  offices  of  government  and  the  revenues, 
are  alfo  to  be  accommodated  in  other  parts  of  that 
edifice;  I  truft  I  (hall  not  be  accufed  of  {training 
my  argument,  to  prove  the  propriety  of  public  patron¬ 
age  being  given  to  the  arts,  when  I  aflert,  that  the 
©million  of  feizing  the  opportunity  of  buying  the 
whole  of  that  capital  collection  of  pictures,  apd  depo- 
fiting  them  in  the  principal  apartments  of  that  palace, 
was  not  only  lofing  the  only  opportunity  this  country 
ever  had  of  forming  a  fchool  of  art  that  could  yield 
the  confequence,  and  the  ufes,  fuch  an  eflablifhment 
ought  to  pofTefs ;  but  the  liberality  of  the  grant  itfelf 
was  eflentially  maimed  in  the  overfight,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  inconfiderable  addition  of  42,000!.  (the  fum 
for  which  that  collection  fold),  to  the  fum  eftimated 
and  voted  for  that  building 

4C  That  collection  of  piCtures,fo  depcfited,  would, 
in  conjunction  with  the  building,  have  formed  not 

only 
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only  an  objedt  of  continual  delight  and  entertainment 
to  ourlelves,  and  have  been  the  refort  of  all  foreigners 
and  ftrangers,  but  alfo  a  fchool  of  inftrudfion,in  which 
rifing  artifts  might  have  been  led  to  improvement  by 
the  excellence  of  their  examples.” 

Mr.  G.  who  feems  to  have  written  in  hafte,  prefents 
us,  in  a  poftfcript,  with  an  additional  catalogue. 

44  The  departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome  to  Carthage , 
where  he  was  put  to  death . 

44  Hannibal ,  when  he  was  nine  years  old , fw earing  en¬ 
mity  to  the  Romans ,  before  the  altar  of  'Jupiter . 

44  The  death  of  Epaminondas . 

44  The  death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

44  The  death  of  General  Wolfe. 

44  The  King  of  Armenia ,  and  his  fan  Tigranes ,  brought 
prifoners  before  Cyrus . 

44  Segejles ,  and  his  daughter ,  wife  of  Arminius ,  brought 
prifoners  before  Germaniius. 

44  This  fuite  of  pictures,  entirely  filling  up  one 
apartment  of  the  Queen’s  houfe,  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  West. 

44  Timon  of  Athens ,  by  M.  Dance. 

44  Peter  having  denied  Chrijl ,  by  Mr.  West.” 

The  principle  of  which  Mr.  G.  complains  is  too 
evident  to  be  denied*  whether  it  is  not  in  fome  degree 
natural  to  the  conftitution  of  this  country  wherepublic 
liberty  is  often  a  reftraint  upon  private  ;  or  whether, 
if  it  be  removeable,  this  remonftrance  will  have  the 
happy  effedt  to  remove  it,  Time  will Jhew  ;  but  it  feems 
as  if  the  means  for  that  purpofe  had  lefs  employed 
Mr.  G.’s  attention  than  complaints  of  the  evil. 
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ZontZoa,  PuZ/isA  ZZune 7,1/84,  b'  PZqylorJWPio  near  ta/We  Street,  Zfo  Morn . 
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Among  the  variety  of  fubje&s  offered  by  the  arts, 
few  are  more  entertaining  than  thofe  drawn  from  the 
fcience  of  emblems.  We  propofe  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
fect  a  feries  of  fuch  prints  (intermixed  with  hiftoricai 
compofitions,)  reprefenting  the  branches  of  the  polite 
arts.  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Design,  &c. 
will  be  exhibited  under  cbaradteriftic  figures,  at  whole 
length,  till  the  fet  is  complete.  To  introduce  a  va¬ 
riety,  the  Seafons,  the  Virtues,  the  Paflions,  &c.  will 
be  given  at  half  length.  The  firfl  plate  in  the  next 
number  will  be,  a  figure  of  Spring.  Our  readers 
will  forgive  a  remark,  that  thefe  fubjedls  are  the  fir  ft 
ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  engraved  from  original 
defigns  made  on  purpofe. 


PAINTING. 

Explanation  of  the  figure  given  in  this  Number. 

Th  is  noble  fcience  is  reprefented  as  a  majeflic  fe¬ 
male  figure,  holding  in  one  hand  the  implements  of 
her  art,  a  pallette,  pencils,  &c.  with  the  other  point¬ 
ing  to  a  pidhire.  The  bandage  over  her  mouth,  is 
in  conformity  to  the  fentiment  of  Quintillian, 
who  fays  4  Pidture  is  a  filent  and  uniform  addrefs,  yet 
penetrates  fo  deeply  into  cur  inmoil  affections  that 
it  feems  often  to  exceed  the  powers  of  eloquence,’  as 
Beauty  is  ufually  confidered  as  the  obj'dt  of  painting, 
the  pidture  reprefents  the  Goddefs  of  Beauty.  The 
variety  of  fubjedts  comprifed  by  this  arr,  as  well  as 
its  pleafures,  are  hinted  at  by  flowers  :  and  in  the 
back  ground  is  feen  the  preparation  of  its  materials. 
If  every  day  did  not  demonftrate  the  fadt,  it  would  be 
thought  impoflible  to  produce,  from  a  few  party- 
coloured  earths,  thofe  delightful  figures  which  are 
hereby  created. 


* 
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This  portrait  of  Monf.  Vernet,  painter  of  Land- 
fcape,  was  drawn  by  Monf.  Moreau  :  who  very 
obligingly  prefented  to  the  Editor  when  at  Paris, 
the  original  from  which  this  plate  is  taken. 

Mr.  V ernet  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  the  boafl 
of  the  prefent  French  fchool,  his  pi&ures  are  univer- 
fally  valued  for  their  truth  and  nature  ;  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  pencil  treats  every  fubjeft  with  great  facility; 
he  has  commifiions  for  his  pieces  from  all  quarters, 
fo  that  he  has  often  works  for  feveral  years  in  orders 
at  the  fame  time. 

Not  having  room  to  fay  much  of  him,  we  fhall  only 
repeat  the  following  ftory.  When  Mad.  du  Barre' 
reigned  over  Louis  XV.  (he  vifited  one  day  the  re- 
fidence  of  Mr.Vernet.  After  having  in fpe&ed  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  were  prefented  to  her,  obferving  a  couple 
of  cafes  (he  enquired  their  contents,  they  were  land- 
fcapes  by  himfelf,  which  pleafed  her  fo  highly,  fhe 
Was  defirous  of  purchafing  them.  Mr.  V.  repre- 
fented  that  they  were  befpoke,  one  by  an  Italian 
nobleman,  the  other  for  Ruffia  :  remonftrances  how¬ 
ever  were  in  vain,  (he  infilled  upon  having  thofe  pic¬ 
tures  ;  it  not  being  very  fafe  to  refufe,  Mr.  V.  was 
forced  to  comply  ?  “  You  can  paint  others  for  thofe 
noblemen,  Mr.  Vernet,  faid  fhe,  but  thefe  I  will 
have;  Ido  not  afk  their  price,  bring  me  pen  and  ink;’* 
when  fitting  down,  (he  wrote  an  order  in  his  favor 
iox  fifty  thoufiand  livres . 


***  A.  B .  is  informed  that  the  compendium  of 
colors  will  commence  immediately  after  the  fir  ft  Jet 
of  left  ares  is  ended . 


Joseph  Verne t. 


Zarbdfcape  Zta?n/&/\ 
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MISCELLANIES. 


\\T E  are  never  better  pleafed  than  when  gentlemen 
*  '  of  liberal  and  extenfive  knowledge  favor  us  with 
their  remarks  on  the  produ£tion£  of  art.  Our  corre- 
fpondertt  Philo  has juftly  obferved,  that,  from  conflant 
attention  to  their  works,  Artifts  overlook  blemifhes 
which  frefi  fpe&ators  might  difcover.  That  all 
fpe&ators  are  not  competent  judges,  is  undeniable  : 
but,  when  we  are  happy  enough  to  meet  with  thofe 
who  appear  to  be  fo,  we  receive  both  pleafure  and 
profit  by  their  communications. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  is  Paid  to  be  the  author  of 
“  thirty  letters  on  various  fubje&s.” 

As  feveral  of  them  contain  remarks  on  painting  and 
its  principles,  they  juftly  claim  our  attention  here.1 

Moft  of  the  following  fentiments  are  fo  evidently  > 
Juft,  that  they  need  only  to  be  repeated  :  with  regard 
to  this  gentleman’s  remark  on  the  falfe  horizons  of 
pictures,  though  there  may  be  truth  in  it,  yet,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  had  he  duly  confidered  .the  facility  with 
which  the  natural  eye  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  point  of  fights  he  would  not  have  ventured  his 
diagram  on  the  fubjeft.  tVe  (hall  fele6l  from  thefe 
ingenious  epiftles  the  following  fpecimens. 
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LETTER  V. 

“  DEAR  SIR, 

c<  T  AM  glad  you  goon  with  your  painting.  Though 
A  you  fhould  never  arrive  at  any  great  degree  of 
excellence  yourfelf,  it  will  infallibly  make  you  a  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  the  excellencies  of  others.  You  tell  me, 
what  indeed  every  connoifleur  fays  by  rote,  that  the 
great  painters  painted  above,  beyond  nature  !  That 
they  painted  beyond  nature  I  grant,  but  not  above,  if 
by  above  we  are  to  underftand  fomething  more  excel¬ 
lent  than  what  we  find  in  nature.  I  have  long  been 
fick  of  the  cant  of  writers  and  talkers  upon  this  fubjecl. 
If  it  be  poffible,  let  us  fpeak  a  little  common-fenfe— 
endeavourto  (hew  what  feems  by  our  feelings  to  be  the 
truth,  and  then  prevent  a  wrong  application  of  it. 

c<  The  great  painters,  it  is  agreed,  painted  beyond 
nature — but  how  ?  Why,  If  I  may  venture  to  fay  it, 
by  drawing  and  colouring  extravagantly.  But  were 
they  right  or  wrong  in  doing  fo  ?  This  depends  upon 
circumffcances.  I  remember  feeing  at  a  painter’s  a  head 
taken  from  nature,  another  copied  from  Hans  Holbein^ 
and  a  third  from  Julio  Romano— upon  which  the 
artift  made  a  diflertation.  He  firft  produced  the  portrait 
from  nature,  and  alked  me  how  I  liked  it  ?  I  told  him 
that  there  appeared  to  me  great  fimplicity  and  elegance 
in  it,  and  an  excellence  which  I  thought  eflential  to  a 
good  pi&ure — a  proper  balance  between  the  light  and 
(hade  of  every  part.  (I  meant  that  the  (hade  of  the 
white  was  lighter  than  that  of  blue — of  blue  fainter 
than  of  black,  &c.  fo  that  each  colour  was  as  perceiv¬ 
able 
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able  in  the  fhadows  as  lights.)  Ay,  fays  he,  that  is 
true,  but  l  will  ftiew  you  a  ftyle  preferable  to  it. — 
Upon  which  he  produced  the  copy  from  Holbein.  I 
agreed,  that  it  was  ftronger,  and  fuch  as  nature  might 
appear  in  many  inftances.  But  here,  fays  he,  is  fome- 
thing  beyond  nature  ;  this  I  call  the  fublime  ftyle  of 
painting,  and  this  I  will  try  to  bring  my  heads  to.— 
Then  he  difcovered  the  copy  from  Julio — there  is 
ftrength  fays  he— fee  how  faint  the  others  are.  Now 
acknowledge  that  the  pi&ure  I  painted  from  nature  is 
nothing  to  it.  It  muft  be  confefled,  I  replied,  that  the 
extravagance  of  the  laft  pi&ure  does  for  a  moment 
dazzle  our  eyes — yours  feems  weak  by  the  compari- 
fon ;  it  is  like  looking  upon  white  paper  after  ftaring 
at  the  fun.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  pafs  from  yours  to 
this,  I  am  hurt  at  teeing  every  thing  fo  extravagant, 
and  fo  far  beyond  the  modefty  of  nature! — It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  ftri&ly  natural,  it  is  the  fine  ideal ,  it  is 
fomething  above,  beyond  nature  !  I  muft  own  that  I 
have  no  idea  of  any  beauty  beyond  what  may  be  found 
in  nature — indeed,  whence  is  the  idea  to  be  taken  ? 
But  do  not  think  I  rate  Julio  or  any  of  the  fublime 
painters  lightly  j  lam  fo  fenfible  of  their  merit,  that, 
contrary  perhaps  to  your  expectation,  I  am  about  to 
defend  their  praaice.  They  generally  painted  for 
churches,  where  the  piaure  is  teen  in  a  bad  light,  or 
at  a  diftance  ;  fo  that  it  could  not  be  feen  at  all  if  the 
manner  was  not  violent :  both  the  drawing  and  the 
colouring  muft  be  extravagant  to  ftrike — for  which 
reafon  they  overcharged  their  attitudes,  blackened 
their  fhadows,  reddened  their  carnations,  and  whitened 
C  2  their 


their  lights ;  and  all  this  with  the  greateft  propriety. 
But  if  you  apply  this  pradtice  to  clofet  or  portrait 
painting,  what  is  an  excellence  in  them,  becomes  a 
defedt  in  you.  This  pidfure  which  you  have  copied 
■with  fo  much  fuccefs,  I  dare  fay  has  an  admirable 
effedt  where  it  hangs ;  but  near  the  eye,  or  in  a  ftrong 
light,  it  is  hard  and  over-done.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  your  portrait  was  to  be  hung  at  a  great  diftance,  or 
in  an  obfeure  place,  the  delicate  touches  I  now  admire 
would  efcape  the  fight.  The  ftyle  proper  for  the 
church  is  improper  for  the  clofet,  and  the  contrary. 
The  great  painters  were  in  the  right  then,  in  painting 
leyond  nature ;  but  let  us  not  imagine  that  fuch  figures 
and  charadters  are  therefore  the  mod  beautiful.  No 
painter  can  invent  a  figure  furpafling  the  finejl  of  na¬ 
ture  :  for  charadfer  and  form,  nature  is  the  juft  and 
only  ftandard.  He  (hews  his  genius  more  by  properly 
affociating  natural  objedfs,  and  exprefiing  natural 
characters,  than  by  exaggerating  them,  or  by  invent¬ 
ing  new  ones. 

LETTER  XX. 

ss  t^VERY  one  feems  to  be  fatisfied  that  warm 
'  coloring  is  eflential  to  a  good  pidture  :  but 
what  is  warm  coloring  is  not  determined.  Some  have 
joined  the  idea  of  warmth  to  yellow,  others  to  red, 
others  to  the  compound  of  both,  the  orange — they 
alfo  differ  in  the  degrees  of  each.  A  warm  pidture  to 
fome,  is  cold  to  others  ;  and  vice  verfa.  Lambert’s 
idea  of  warmth  was,  to  make  his  pidtures  appear  as  if 
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they  were  behind  a  yellow  glafs.  Vanbloom’s  have 
a  red  glafs  before  them.  Both’s  an  orange  color. 
Each  has  its  admirers,  who  condemn  the  reft. 

<c  Who  (hall  decide,  when  doctors  difagree?” 

<c  Nature.  All  thefe  hues  are  right  as  particulars , 
but  wrong  as  univerfals . 

<c  Let  us  examine  the  different  appearances  of  light 
from  the  dawn  to  noon.  The  firft  break  of  day  is  a 
cold  light  in  the  Eaft — this,  by  degrees,  is  tinged 
with  purple,  which  grows  redder  and  redder  until  the 
purple  is  loft  in  orange,  the  orange  in  yellow,  and 
before  the  fun  is  two  degrees  high,  the  yellow  is 
changed  to  white.  Invert  the  order  of  thefe,  and  it  is 
the  coming  on  of  the  evening.  All  thefe  hues  then 
exift  in  nature,  and  one  is  juft  as  right  as  the  other. 

“  It  is  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  between  the  painter’s 
warmth,  and  the  fenfation.  A  picture,  that  has  moft 
warmth  of  coloring,  reprefents  that  time  of  the  day 
when  we  feel  leaft.  A  true  reprefentation  of  noon 
muft  have  no  tinge  of  yellow  or  red  in  the  fky  ;  and 
yet  from  its  being  noon,  one  might  be  led  to  imagine 
it  muft  be  warm .  It  is  the  critic,  and  not  the  artift, 
which  confounds  the  meaning  of  thefe  terms.  In  like 
manner,  fummer  and  winter,  in  refpe£t  to  light,  are 
juft  the  fame  ;  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  as  gorgeoufly  in 
December,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  as  in  June.  I  re¬ 
member  feeing  two  puftures  of  Cuyp,  companions— 
one,  a  cattle- piece  in  fummer ;  the  other,  winter  with 
figures  fkaiting.  The  fky  in  both  was  equally  warm , 
for  which  the  painter  was  much  cenfured  by  an 

auction- 
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au&ion-connoiffeur,  who  declared  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  the  fky  could  be  warm  in  winter. 

c*  I  believe  it  is  a  common  miftake  to  apply  the  red 
and  purple  tints  to  the  morning,  and  the  orange  and 
yellow  to  the  evening.  We  hear  pi&ures  of  Claude 
called  mornings^and  evenings,  which  may  be  either. 
It  is  really  odd  enough,  that  there  fhould  not  be  a 
fingle  circumftance  to  diftinguifh  the  morning  from 
the  evening;  unlefs  it  be  in  a  view  of  a  particular 
place  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  reverfion  of  the  light  (hews 
the  difference.  In  a  pi&ure,  there  is  no  diftin&ion 
between  going  to  work,  or  milking,  or  returning 
from  it — men  ride,  drive  cattle,  are  fifhing,  & c.  as 
well  early  as  late. 

“  Thefe  confiderations  fhould  foften  the  peremp¬ 
tory  ftyle  of  fome  judges,  and  extend  their  tafte, 
which  at  prefent  feems  much  confined.  We  have 
feen  that  there  are  more  natural  hues  than  one  or 
two.  I  will  allow  them  to  fay,  that  a  picture  is  too 
warm,  too  cold,  too  red,  too  yellow  to  pleafe  them, 
but  let  them  not  deny  that  thefe  hues  are  all  in  nature, 
and  that,  well  managed,  they  are  all  pi&urefque.” 

Remarks,  which  will  probably  prove  folutions  to 
the  difficulties  (farted  in  this  letter,  will  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Lectures,  upon  which  we  muft  not 
trefpafs  here  ;  but  fhall  obferve  as  a  hint  to  our  young 
friends,  that  the  moiftnefs  of  the  morning,  and  dry- 
nefs  of  the  evening,  make  a  considerable  difference  to 
a  nice  eye,  as  does  the  rifing  of  vapors,  clouds,  &c. 
though  it  muft  be  confefled  not  every  pra&ioner  has 
(kill  to  exprefs  it. 
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Come,  gentle  Spring,  etherial  mildnefs  come, 

And  from  the  bofom  of  yon  dropping  cloud 
While  mufic  wakes  around,  veil’d  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  defcend. 

Thus  fin o s  the  gentle  Thompson,  whofe  Poems 
©n  the  Seasons  are  univerfally  admired,  but  not  be¬ 
yond  their  merit. 

Painting  and  Poetry  have  many  principles  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  very  few  modes  of  expreflion.  The  poet 
raifes  ideas  in  fucceflion,  and  prolongs,  or  diverfifies 
his  reflexions  according  to  his  fubjedt  :  the  painter 
prefents  at  once  to  a  fpedatof  the  conceptions  of  his 
imagination,  and  being  unable  to  elucidate  them  by 
fubfequent  remarks,  muft  felect  and  adjuft  circum- 
ffances,  and  images,  which  are  in  themfelves  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious  and  probable.  But  after  all  his  care 
in  feIe£tion,  or  conduct  in  arrangement,  it  requires  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  good  nature  in  a  fpedfator  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  compofition  in  the  fcnfe  intended  by  an 
Artifl:. 

This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  fubje£fo 
drawn  from  the  fcience  of  emblems,  fiuce  the  cha- 
radleriftic  fymbols  of  many  are  too  peculiar  to  be 
generally  known,  and  of  others  too  numerous  to  be 
inferted  ;  when  they  are  numerous,  a.judicious  choice 
will  feledt  thofe  which  are  moft  expreflive,  and  with 
which  the  fpedlator  may  be  prefumed  beft  acquainted. 

In 
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In  the  prefent  fubjeCt  we  have  chofen  one  of  thofe 
familiar  emblems,  which  have  been  fo  often  repeated, 
they  hardly  admit  of  novelty;  but  which  by  that  very 
repetition  are  fo  much  the  lefs  liable  to  be  mifunder- 
ftood. 


SPRING. 

Is  reprefented  by  a  lively  female  figure,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  role-bud  ;  her  head  decorated  with  a 
garland ;  and  her  veil  embroidered  with  flowers : 
fhe  is  attended  by  a  boy  Hymen  with  his  torch. 

This  lovely  feafon  is  ufualiy  confidered  as  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  flowers,  the  moil  fragrant  and  beautiful  appear¬ 
ing  in  Spring;  (productions  more  valuable  as  being 
more  neceffary,  are  not  ripened  to  maturity,  but  only 
advanced)  we  have  therefore  adopted  them  as  figni- 
ficative  of  this  feafon,  but  not  confined  to  this  idea 
only,  in  the  agitation  of  the  veil,  and  of  the  clouds, 
effects  of  wind  are  reprefented;  as  is  the  advance  of 
the  year,  by  a  front  view  of  the  figure,  The  Hymen 
needs  no  explanation,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  who 
have  read  Thompfon,  its  application  will  be  under- 
Hood  at  once. 


Our  readers  will  perceive  by  the  advance  of  the 
LeCtures,  that  moft  of  the  heads  already  given  will 
foon  be  particularly  noticed.  Several  elegant  fubjeCts 
are  very  forward  ;  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  will  add  to 
that  fatisfaCtion  the  Public  has  been  pleafed  to  teitify 
with  refpeCt  to  this  work. 


Zonde/irPulb&fTi  fry  C.TayfrrrJV^jo  n^ar  fra/£fef/rs>gf,Zfofrfrarn. 
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Sir  James  Thornhill. 


JTir tor tad Tainter: 


MISCELLANIES 


To  the  EDITOR  of  the  ARTIST’s  REPOSITORY. 

S  I  R, 

1  Congratulated  myfelf  and  the  Public  on  the 
appearance  of  your  Work  ;  that  at  length  a  Per¬ 
formance  was  offered,  whofe  plan,  fo  far  as  I  could  dif- 
cover,  was  intended  to  unite  entertainment  and  inflruc- 
tion.  Long  has  it  been  defired  by  all  who  value  the 
excellence  of  good  manners,  and  poflefs  a  tafte  for  the 
fine  Arts,  that  an  happy  union  might  take  place  between 
them.  I  will  not  flatter  you,  Sir,  or  even  praife  you, 
further  than  to  fay,  that  I  think  you  judicioufly  avoid 
that  drynefs  which  is  too  often  the  chara&eriftic  of  mere 
books  of  inftru&ion ;  and  by  rendering  your  precepts 
pleafing,  I  doubt  not  but  you  meet  with  public  appro¬ 
bation. 

Some  of  the  following  thoughts  have  laid  by  me 
now  feveral  years,  being  originally  intended  for  ano¬ 
ther  purpofe ;  but  wifhing  to  contribute  my  mite  to 
your  afliflance,  I  have  tranfcribed,  and  inferted  them  in 
this  letter. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  fatisfa&ion  could  arife 
from  thofe  very  reprehenfible  performances  which  are 
fele6ted  by  fome  gentlemen  as  ornaments  to  their  apart¬ 
ments,  or  decorations  to  their  cabinets  ;  efped^lly 
when  their  pofleflors  are  not  ignorant  how  ftrenuoufly 
they  have  been  condemned  by  the  wife  and  the  good  in 
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all  ages,  and  how  extremely  pernicious  is  their  tendency. 
I  have  often  wondered  too  at  that  overflow  of  immodeft 
productions  which  conflantly  pollute  the  public  paflages 
of  your  extenfive  metropolis ;  how  do  they  find  pur- 
chafers  ?  or  how  do  they  procure  artifts  to  execute 
them  r  Reputable  artifts,  methinks,  fhould  be  above  the 
prostitution  df  their  talents  on  fuch  libidinous  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and  every  decent  perfon  Should  confider  it  as  his 
duty  to  difcourage  as  much  as  poflible  this  flagrant  evil, 
this  grofs  dishonour  to  his  country,  its  morals,  and  its 
God. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the  extent  of  that  evil 
influence  which  attends  thefe  fubjeCts.  The  riling  ge¬ 
neration,  as  appearing  moft  obvioufly  expofed,  excite 
our  efpecial  pity  and  attention  :  not  that  maturer  years 
are  exempt  from  the  contagion  ;  how  many  of  ripe  un¬ 
derstandings,  of  refpeCtable  abilities  and  fituations  in 
life,  have  reafon  to  regret  the  immoral  abufe  of  the 
Pencil,  as  well  as  of  the  Press!  But  unpra&ifed 
youth  feems  more  openly  expofed  to  this  mifchief,  more 
eafily  captivated  by  this  debauchery ;  and  thus  fpreads 
the  difeafe:  From  debauched  youth,  we  expeCt  debili¬ 
tated  manhood ;  from  debilitated  manhood,  the  moft 
pungent  forrows  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  intimate  con¬ 
nections  ;  the  fame  bitter  confequences  enlarge  in  his 
family  and  his  friends,  (if  friends  he  has)  and  point 
him  out  too  juftly  as  an  injury  and  dishonour  to  his 
country.  For  not  only  thole  perfons  more  immediately 
around  him  fufFer  by  his  behaviour,  but  his  example  and 
exprefiions  may  taint  by  accident,  and  the  plague  may 
rage  further  than  our  imagination  can  trace  it. 

You, 
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You,  fir,  who  (I  prefume)  refide  in  the  metropolis, 
and  appear  to  be  a  perfon  of  obfervation,  mu  ft  needs 
have  been  witnefs  to  too  many  inftances  of  the  truth 
of  the  foregoing  remarks.  I  need  not  inform  you  on 
the  fubjedt ;  but  if  by  turning  your  thoughts,  or  thofe 
of  your  correfpondents,  to  this  matter,  a  plan  might  be 
devifed  which  could  prevent  or  remedy  this  evil,  it 
would  be  a  national  benefit. 

I  wifh  I  could  induce  artifts  to  counteract  this  oppro¬ 
brium  on  their  art.  I  fincerely  wifh  they  were  not 
content  with  neutrality,  but  would  engage  their  ftudies 
in  the  improvement  of  the  mind,- and  the  cultivation  of 
general  virtue ;  then  would  both  arts  and  artifts  be 
highly  honourable,  and  bleflings  to  fociety.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  deficiency  of  fubjedts  moft  amiable,  moft 
lovely  ;  are  all  the  fources  of  excellent  morals  ex- 
haufted  ?  no  ftriking  incident  remaining  for  the  pencil 
to  employ  in  the  caufe  of  integrity  ?  to  admonifh  vice  ? 
to  encourage  virtue  ? 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  fubjects  not  un¬ 
becoming  fhould  yet  always  prefent  an  improveable 
moral ;  and  that  when  they  do  not,  they  may  juftly 
be  confidered  as  beneath  that  excellence  of  which  they 
are  capable.  While  the  profeffors  of  the  polite  arts  are 
exerting  themfelves  to  attain  perfection  in  their  various 
departments,  methinks  they  might  laudably  add  purity 
of  morals'  to  purity  of  defign  ;  inftrudtive  leffons  would 
ennoble  a  great  compofition ;  and  a  learned  pencil  be 
entitled  to  fuperior  applaufe,  if  it  taught  good-manners 
to  the  mind,  while  it  entertained  the  eyevwith  delight. 

But  perhaps  your  thoughts  fuggeft  in  anfwer  to  thefe 
remarks,  that  the  public  encourage  productions  of  one 
D  2  kind, 
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kind,  while  thofe  of  the  other  do  not  maintain  their 
profeffors.  I  know  this  is  often  faid ;  I  doubt  its  truth, 
but  from  my  fituatidn  am  not  able  to  prove  its  fallity. 
If  it  is  true,  I  very  greatly  pity  the  propenfity  and  genius 
which  leads  to  the  arts  ;  I  ceafe  to  wonder  they  have 
yet  attained  no  nearer  to  perfection ;  indeed,  I  ceafe  to 
delire  they  fhould  attain  perfection :  but,  above  all,  I 
condemn  that  depravity  of  manners  and  of  tafte,  which 
has  not  fufficient  morals  remaining  to  encourage  virtue 
in  the  mod  liberal  of  all  fciences  ! 

If  this  farft  is  true,  I  advife  parents  to  confider  well 
ere  they  expofe  their  children  to  the  confequences  of 
the  profellion  ;  and  youth  I  advife  to  be  wary  how  they 
engage  in  it.  But  my  hopes  are,  that  it  is  not  true;  and 
that  you.  Sir,  may  be  acquainted  with  many  inftances 
befides  yourfelf,  whofe  refpe&ability  of  manners  is  no 
injury  to  their  fortune,  reputation,  or  fkill ;  but  who 
unite  to  the  attainments  which  do  honour  to  the  Artift, 
thofe  fuperior  endowments  which  we  efteem  in  the 
Gentleman  and  the  Chriftian. 

Not  to  trefpafs  on  your  patience,  Or  your  work,  I 
Ihould  here  clofe  my  letter ;  but  hrft  think  it  proper  to 
acquaint,  that  my  refidence  is  at  a  diftance  from  Lon¬ 
don,  to  which  I  feldom  refort,  but  when  called  by 
^jufinefs.  if  my  remarks  therefore  are  not  applicable, 
you  will  pleafe  to  correct  them  ;  and  by  that  corre&ion 
you  will  oblige, 

$  I  R, 

S.  W.  Your  admirer, 

Hampfhirc-  CLERlCUS. 

That 
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That  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  remarks  of 
our  correfpondent,  is  continually  felt  by  the  Editor ; 
who,  as  an  Artift,  a  Man,  and  a  Parent,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  no  idle  or  inattentive  beholder. 

It  is  not  at  prefent  a  general  cuftom  to  fele<ft  offenfive 
fubjeits  for  ornament.  Their  encouragers  are  chiefly 
eminent  in  iniquity,  beyond  remonftrance. 

It  is  certain,  there  are  not  a  few  artifts  of  reputation 
who  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  in  the  ferenity  of 
a  virtuous  mind,  not  lefs  admired  for  their  manners  and 
decorum,  than  for  their  abilities  :  while  there  is  not  one 
inftance  (which  occurs  to  thought  at  prefent)  of  profti- 
tuted  abilities  living  or  dying  worth  a  groat ;  on  the 
contrary,  feme  are  not  trufted,  even  at  an  auilion, 
without  an  ample  depofit. 

A  plan  to  correct  the  evil  would  indeed  be  a  na¬ 
tional  benefit ;  and  if  any  of  our  correfpondents  think 
fit  to  propofe  one,  our  Work  will  be  honoured  by  the 
communication. 


Having  lately  had  occafton  to  advert  to  fame  particulars 
relating  to  the  Figures  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
it  may  be  agreeable  to  our  Readers  if  we  introduce  memoirs 
of  their  Author ,  whofe  portrait  we  have  engraved. 

Sir  JAMES  THORNHILL, 

W  A  S  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and 
eftate  in  Dorfetlhire  ;  was  born  in  the  year  1676. 
His  father’s  ill  conduit  having  reduced  him  to  fell  his 
eftate,  the  fon  was  under  the  neceflity  of  feeking  for  a 

a  profeflion 
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a  profeflion  that  might  fupport  him.  Young  Thorn¬ 
hill  came  to  London,  where  his  uncle  Sydenham,  the 
famous  phyfician,  fupplied  him  with  the  neceffary  af- 
fifiances  for  ftudying  under  a  middling  painter,  whofe 
limited  talents  being  of  little  ufe  to  his  difciple,  he  rather 
trufled  to  his  own  judgment  and  application.  By  the 
ftrength  of  genius  and  tafte,  which  fupplied  the  place 
of  a  matter,  he  made  a  mod  furprifing  progrefs  in  the 
enchanting  art  of  painting,  and  his  merit  foon  raifed 
his  reputation. 

Queen  Anne  appointed  him  to  paint  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  the  hiftory  of  that  faint,  which  he  executed 
in  a  grand  and  beautiful  manner,  on  eight  pannels,  in 
two  colours  relieved  with  gold.  Her  majefty  alfo  nomi¬ 
nated  him  her  firlt  hiftory  painter. 

He  afterwards  executed  feveral  public  works  ;  parti¬ 
cularly,  at  Hampton-Court  he  painted  an  apartment, 
where  the  Queen  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark  are 
reprefented  allegorically ;  and  in  another  piece  painted 
on  the  wall,  he  treated  the  fame  fubjeCt  in  a  different 
manner.  The  other  parts  of  the  paintings  there  are  done 
by  Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan.  Thefe  great  works 
having  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  procured  him  much 
employment  among  people  of  quality  and  forturie. 

His  mafter-piece  is  the  refeClory  and  faloon  of  the 
Tailors  hofpital  at  Greenwich.  The  paifage  to  this  re¬ 
fectory  is  through  a  veftibule,  where  Sir  James  has  re¬ 
prefented  (in  two  colours)  in  the  cupola,  the  winds,  and 
on  the  walls,  boys,  who  fuftain  pannels  to  receive  the 
names  of  benefactors  ;  from  thence  you  afcend  into 
the  refeCtory,  which  is  a  fine  gallery,  very  lofty  ;  in  the 
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middle  of  which  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  are 
allegorically  reprefented,  fitting,  and  attended  by  the 
Virtues,  and  Love,  who  fupports  the  fceptre.  The 
monarch  appears  giving  peace  to  Europe  ;  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac  furround  the  great  oval  in  which 
he  is  painted.  Above  are  the  four  feafons,  and  Apollo 
in  his  car,  making  his  tour  through  the  zodiac.  In 
the  angles  are  the  four  elements.  Cololfal  figures  fup- 
port  the  baluftrade  ;  where  are  painted  portraits  of  thofe 
able  mathematicians,  who  perfe&ed  the  art  of  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  fuch  as  Ticho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  Newton. 
The  ceiling  is  all  by  his  own,  hand,  but  he  employed  a 
Polander  to  aflift  him  in  painting  the  walls,  which  are 
adorned  with  virtues  fuitable  to  the  intention  of  the 
fabric  ;  fuch  as  Liberality,  Hofpitality,  Charity,  &c. 

The  faloon  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  ceiling  juft  de- 
fcribed ;  you  afcend  to  it  by  feveral  fteps.  The  ceiling  re~ 
prefents  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
furrounded  by  heroic  virtues  ;  Neptune  and  his  train 
bringing  marine  prefents,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  prefenting  their  homages.  On  the  wall  facing  the 
entry  is  painted  King  George  I.  fitting,  with  his  family. 
On  the  left  hand  is  the  landing  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  King  of  England;  on  the  right, 
that  of  George  I.  at  Greenwich. 

Thefe  great  works  would  have  been  more  efteemed, 
if  they  had  all  been  by  Sir  James  Thornhill’s  own 
hand.  They  are  entirely  from  his  defigns ;  but  one 
cannot  help,  in  looking  at  them,  criticifing  their  incor- 
re&nefs  ;  one  would  even  wifh  there  were  fewer  figures. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  compofitions  difplay  true  genius  in  the  author,  and 
great  judgment  and  knowledge  in  treating  allegory. 

As  Sir  James  had  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune,  he 
laid  out  part  of  it  in  buying  back  the  eftates  his  father 
had  fold,  and  in  rebuilding  a  beautiful  houfe,  where  he 
ufed  to  refide  in  fummer-time.  He  was  knighted  by  King 
George  II.  but  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  had  the 
honour  to  be  turned  out  from  his  public  employment, 
in  company  with  the  great  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  to 
make  room  for  perfons  of  far  inferior  abilities,  to  the 
reproach  of  thole  who  procured  their  difcharge.  After 
which  event,  to  amufe  himfelf,  he  continued  painting 
eafel  pidtures.  The  ill  treatment  he  met  with,  was 
thought  to  have  impaired  his  health ;  at  laft,  after  a 
year’s  ficknefs,  he  died  in  1732,  at  the  age  of  56,  in 
the  fame  place  where  he  was  born.  By  his  marriage, 
he  left  a  fon,  and  a  daughter  (Mrs.  Hogarth.) 

This  painter  was  well  made,  and  of  an  agreeable 
humour.  He  was  feveral  years  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ^  and  was  alfo  chofen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London,  which  admits  eminent  artifts  into  its 
body,  as  well  as  men  of  learning.  He  defigned  very 
much  from  pradlice,  with  great  facility  of  pencil. 
His  genius,  fo  well  adapted  to  hiftory  and  allegory,  was 
not  lefs  happy  in  portrait,  landfcape,  and  architecture  ; 
he  even  pradtifed  the  laft  fcience  as  a  man  of  bufinefs, 
having  built  feveral  houfes.  He  had  a  fine  colledlion 
of  defigns  of  great  mafters,  which  he  had  collected 
with  diligence,  and  which  did  honour  to  his  tafte* 


MISCELLANIES. 


EVERY  endeavour  to  contribute  to  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  general  knowledge  is  laudable,  whether  it 
be  attempted  by  imparting  frefh  ideas  to  the  common 
Rock,  or  by  diffufing  thofe  already  known ;  rendering 
them  more  agreeable  by  decoration,  or  popular  by  fimpli- 
city.  The  author  of 

“An  Essay  on  Landscape-Painting,  &c.” 
wifhes  to  be  confidered  in  the  former  clafs,  aflerting 
that  his  remarks  are  genuine,  and  not  “  fwelled  by  pour¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  one  veffel  into  another.” 

It  is  with  regret  we  diflent  from  an  author  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  work  ;  but,  as  artiits,  we  cannot 
but  wifh  this  gentleman  had  re-confidered  his  expref- 
fions,  before  he  ventured  to  infert  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  : 

“  Many  painters  have  adopted  a  peculiar  manner, 
which  they  have  managed  with  fuch  fkill,  firmnefs  of 
pencil,  and  eafe,  that,  though  it  does  not  much  refemble  na¬ 
ture ,  yet  their  pi&ures  are  juftly  deemed  excellent,  and 
are  highly  valued  by  thofe  who,  from  their  knowledge 
in  the  art,  are  pleafed  with  the  apparent  fkill  of  the  maf- 
ter.  Others  have  a  habit  of  finifhirig  fo  highly,  that, 
though  the  forms  of  every  thing  reprefented  may  be 
ftri&ly  natural,  yet  the  neatnefs  and  delicacy  of  the 
artifPs  manner  may  have  carried  him  far  beyond  the 
truth.  The  moft  remote  and  evanefcent  parts  may  be 
touched  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  not  at  all  resembling 
the  appearance  of  thofe  objects  in  nature  ;  whilft  the  grada- 
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tions  and  perfpe&ive  are  fufficiently  retained  by  the  dimi¬ 
nution  only  of  the  parts  from  the  firft  grounds.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  reputation  of  any  mailer  whofe 
performances  are  characterized  by  the  above  defcription, 
we  fhall  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  it  a  falfe  or  a  depraved 
tafte,  which  can  commend  “  want  of  refemblance  to 
the  appearances  of  objects  in  nature,”  fince  thofe  appear¬ 
ances  are  both  the  bafis  and  fummit  of  art. 

After  fome  good  remarks  on  the  nature  and  compo- 
fition  of  landfcape,  we  are  prefented  with  a  review  of 
feveral  eminent  old  mailers  in  that  branch  ;  thefe  we  pafs, 
to  attend  to  his  opinion  of  our  countrymen  and  cotem¬ 
poraries,  which  is  in  general  very  juft. 

“  The  Englifh  painter  will  owe  no  fmall  fhare  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Browne,  who  has  enriched 
this  country  with  fo  many  beautiful  and  pi&urefque 
fcenes.  He  has  certainly  juftified  and  fulfilled  his  boaft, 
in  which  he  declared,  that  it  wa$  his  foie  airh  in  his  im¬ 
provements  to  form  fcenes  for  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
He  has  undoubtedly  fucceeded.  Nature  comes  from 
his  hands  polifhed  and  ornamented,  but  with  no  marks  of 
violence  in  the  reformation.  I  cannot  avoid,  upon  a 
fubjeCl  like  the  prefent,  in  which  the  forming  an  Eng- 
lifti  fchool  has  been  recommended,  doing  honor  to  the 
merits  of  another  ingenious  man,  who,  in  an  art  fo  nearly 
allied  to  the  one  we  treat  of,  has  eftabliflied,  as  it 
were,  at  one  effort,  a  fchool  for  pofterity,  a  manner  pe¬ 
culiarly  to  be  adopted  by  his  countrymen  in  future,  both 
for  the  rightful  and  almoft  exclufive  title  they  will  have 
to  the  inheritance  of  it,  as  defcending  from  a  native  of 
their  own  country,  and  for  its  excellent  and  original  me¬ 
rit. 
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rit.  This  is  a  juft  tribute  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Wool- 

let. 

“  In  the  following  lift  are  included  the  moft  eminent 
landifcape-painters  of  this  country  ; 

F  I  R  C  L  A  S  S' 
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Barrett 

Marlow 

Wright,  of  Derby. 

CL  AS  S. 
Wheats 
Dean 
Devis, 


Lambert 
Wilson 
Gainsborough 

v SECOND 

WOOTON 

Tull 

Smith,  of  Chichefter. 

Cozens 

"  Lambert  is  undoubtedly  a  mannerift,  but  his 
manner  is  pleafing ;  his  tone  of  color  is  always  the  fame, 
but  it  is  very  harmonious  ;  he  never  offends  us  with  the 
gaudy  glare  and  rawnefs  of  many  modern  paintings  ;  the 
mafter-tint  is  finely  kept  up,  the  effe£t  is  clear  and  fober, 
and  the  tafte  of  defign  very  happy.  Though  he  imi¬ 
tated  Pouflin,  yet  he  chofe  his  fcenes  frequently  from  his 
own  country,  and  often  from  real  views. 

“  Wilson  has  eftablifhed  a  name  of  higher  impor¬ 
tance  ;  he  is  a  painter  of  great  fcience  ;  the  fineft  effefts 
of  nature  are  familar  to  him.  No  one  ever  underftood 
the  aerial  perfpe&ive  better  than  he,  not  even  Claude  ; 
in  this  refpeft  his  merit  is  unrivalled.  His  fcenes  are 
rich  and  grand  ;  the  parts  extremely  fimple,  which  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  their  effeft ;  his  foregrounds,  however, 
generally  want  force,  and  his  coloring  is  often  too  mealy 
and  indeterminate. 

a  Barrett  was  born  in  Ireland  ;  was  led  to  paint 
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by  the  natural  bent  and  force  of  genius,  which  has  indeed 
been  his  only  inftrudlor  :  he  is  likewife  a  great  mailer  of 
effecl ;  he  has  fome  excellencies  peculiar  to  himfelf :  his 
pencil  is  rapid  ;  his  touch  firm. 

\  “  Marlow  is  a  painter  of  acknowledged  merit  and 

high  repute  ;  he  is  perhaps  not  quite  fo  happy  in  his 
trees  as  might  be  wilhed,  but  where  the  fcene  is  on  the 
fea  coaft,  or  reprefents  any  extenfive  view,  he  is  very 
fuccefsful.  His  colouring  is  more  natural,  and  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  better  finilhed  than  thofe  of  the  artift  juft  named. 

“  In  confidering  Gainsborough’s  character  as  a 
painter,  I  feel  ftrong  inducements  to  give  him  the  prefe¬ 
rence  toall  his  predeceflors  or  cotemporaries  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  His  firft  manner  was  very  different  from  that  he  has 
now  adopted.  At  his  outfet  in  life  he  appears  to  have 
fludied  and  preferred  the  Flemifh  ftyle,  and  particularly 
to  have  imitated  Wynants  in  the  breaking  of  his 
grounds  and  choice  of  his  fubjedls  ;  in  thefe  pidlures, 
however,  he  gives  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  Englifh 
nature.  His  churches,  cottages,  figures,  hamlets,  are 
all  Englifh,  and  are  painted  with  ftridl  attention  to  truth. 
Upon  maturer  ftudy  and  riper  judgment,  he  feems  to 
have  aimed  at  fomething  more  elevated  ;  he  began  to 
negle£l  the  minuter  chara&ers  of  nature,  and  to  depend 
more  upon  the  cbiaro  o/curo ,  and  upon  the  beauty  of  his 
figures  :  yet  he  ftill  continued  to  paint  in  the  Flemifh 
ftyle,  but  it  was  in  the  broader  manner,  more  refembling 
Artois.  Although  in  this  latter  manner  he  gives  us 
little  of  the  detail  of  nature  in  its  more  delicate  graces, 
yet  his  works  have  increafed  inconceivably  in  their  merit 
and  value,  and  the  change  has  been  a  moft  fuccefsful 
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one.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming,  forcible,  and  har¬ 
monious,  than  his  colouring  now  is  ;  his  penciling  is 
broad  and  maflerly,  the  Ught  and  fhade  wonderfully 
well  managed,  and  the  effe6l  of  his  pictures  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  mafler,  ancient  or  modern,  His  figures 
are  admirable,  and,  being  beautifully  adapted  to  landfcape, 
afford  a  flrong  proof  how  much  this  propriety  aflifts 
the  good  efTe6h  of  the  whole. 

“  Wright,  of  Derby,  is  an  artift  of  very  fingular 
genius  ;  he  is  fond  of  exhibiting  grand  effects  of  fire, 
fun,  or  moon-light ;  all  which  fubje<5ts  he  executes  with 
great  force,  fpirit,  and  effect.  His  touch  is  extremely 
delicate,  and  hispi&ures  fhew  great  patience  in  the  finifh- 
ing,  and  are  remarkably  tranfparent,  the  penciling  being 
vifible  throughout.  His  reprefentations  of  the  eruptions 
of  Vefuvius  are  the  mofl  fublime  and  celebrated  of  his 
works. 

“  Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  fome  mention  fhould 
be  made  of  a  name  fo  eminent  in  landfcape  as  de  Lou- 
therbourgh,  whp  refides  at  prefen t  in  London. 
Were  we  to  judge  from  the  great  prices  his  pi&ures 
bear,  we  fhould  rank  him  on  a  level  with  Gamfborough 
or  Wilfon  ;  but  I  can  by  no  means  confent  to  this.  He 
has  a  mofl  bewitching  pencil,  and  lays  on  his  colours  in 
a  manner  uncommonly  fweet  ;  his  fkies  are  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  his  touch  exquifite  ;  but  if  his  merits  are 
great,  his  defeats  are  no  lefs  obvious.  His  pi£lures  are 
vifionary,  without  a  trait  of  nature,  and  are  painted  with 
all  that  French  pompofity  fo  unlike  the  truth  of  the  Fle- 
mifh,  or  the  chafle  elegance  of  the  Italian  manner.  His 
cattle,  trees,  and  every  obje£t,  labour  under  the  fame 
4  ,  charge 
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charge  of  affe&ation  and  extravagance.  In  his  talents 
for  ftage  decorations  he  is,  however,  unrivalled.  And 
the  two  pi&ures  of  the  review  at  Warley,  painted  for  the 
King,  (hew  that  when  he  is  fattened  to  his  6bje£ls,  when 
he  is  to  copy  from  nature,  and  not  compofe  from  his 
own  ideas,  he  deferves  every  praife  that  can  be  bellowed 
upon  him.” 

Without  the  lead  defign  of  depreciating  Mr.  Gainf- 
borough’s  merit,  we  cannot  entirely  acquiefce  in  his 
character  as  drawn  above  ;  that  we  have  feen  capital  land- 
fcapes  from  his  pencil  we  acknowledge  with  pleafure  > 
but  not  a  few  appear  to  us  to  be  fpoiled  by  a  certain 
frippery  tatte,  a  kind  of  embroidery,  which  is  very  dif- 
tant  from  genuine  nature  :  We  admire  his  abilities,  but 
not  always  his  application  of  them. 

The  merit  of  Wright  cannot  be  too  highly  ap¬ 
plauded. 

This  work  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice  :  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  contains  many  good  hints,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diftin&ion  fhould  be  well  urderftood  by  all  who 
attempt  to  criticize  works  of  art. 

“  The  unfkilful  and  ignorant  perpetually  confound 
two  things  extremely  dittin£t  in  their  nature,  the  terms 
fight  and  unflnijhed :  there  is  as  much  difference  between 

flight,  and  an  unfinished  work,  as  between  a  plain 
primed  cloth,  and  a  fine  pi£lure.  A  flight  piclure  is 
finifhed,  though  not  highly:  the  parts  are  all  equally 
made  out,  and  the  keeping  as  perfect  as  in  the  mofl  ela¬ 
borate  piece.  In  an  unfinished  pi&ure,  there  is  no 
keeping ;  the  parts  are  in  different  degrees  of  forward- 
nefs  towards  fome  ftandard  of  excellence,  which  is  only 

partially 
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partially  attained.  To  fhew  this  more  clearly,  take  a 
flight  picture,  and  beftow  more  labour  upon  the  fore¬ 
ground,  finifh  it  more  highly,  and  the  reft  will  immedi¬ 
ate!  become  unfinifhed,  and  will  require  the  fame  addi¬ 
tional  heightening.” 


EXPLANATION  of  the  Figure  of  GENIUS. 

THIS  quality,  by  which  we  foar  into  remote  worlds, 
is  here  exprefled  by  a  youth  of  vigorous  afpeft, 
fupported  in  his  excurfion  by  a  Pegafus  ;  on  his  head  a 
bright  and  lively  flame.  He  is  reprefented  as  looking 
after  diftant  objects  ;  and  while  exalted  above  the  fight, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  others,  feems  intent  on  yet 
more  elevated  difcoveries. 

The  Pegasus,  or  winged  horfe,  has  conftantly  been 
employed  both  by  poets  and  painters,  to  exprefs  that 
towering  imagination  which  is  indifpenfible  in  profef- 
fors  of  thofe  arts  :  he  always  accompanies  Apollo  and 
the  Mufes  on  Mount  Parnaflus.  The  property  of  flame 
is  to  afcend  ;  for  which,  but  more  efpecially  for  its  pu¬ 
rity,  it  is  confidered  as  a  fymbol  of  elevated  mental  abi¬ 
lities  ;  and  fometimes  as  a  token  of  divine  favor  and  pro¬ 
tection  ;  it  is  thus  introduced  by  Virgil,  and  by  other 
poets. 

It  is  needlefs  to  defcanton  the  extent  and  excentricity 
of  the  flights  of  Genius  :  not  only  are  all  fubje&s  in  this 
lowtr  world  fubjeCl  to  its  infpe&ion,  but  its  ranges 
extend 

“  Beyond  this  vifible  diurnal  fphere.” 


EXPLA- 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  Figure  of  COLORING. 


WE  prefented,  in  a  former  Number,  the  figure  of 
Pointing  ;  and  now  we  beg  leave  to  introduce 
©ne  of  its  principal  branches. 

Coloring  is  reprefented  by  a  figure  attentively  in- 
fpe&inga  rainbow,  with  defign  to  imitate  its  tints  on  a 
pidlure  fhe  fupports :  the  utenfils  of  this  fludy,  the  pen¬ 
cils,  pallette,  colors,  &c.  are  lying  by  her  on  the  ground. 

Among  all  the  productions  or  effects  of  nature  none 
is  fo  brilliant  and  firiking  as  the  rainbow  ;  which  ex¬ 
hibits  not  only  the  mofl  lively  colors,  but  their  mod 
harmonious  difpofition  and  effect;  without  offending  the 
eye  by  glare,  it  is  fufficiently  diftinct  ;  and  without  con- 
fufion,  it  is  intimately  blended,  and  foftened  :  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  fimple  and  noble  arch  impreffes  the  fpec- 
tator  writh  a  forcible  idea  of  greatnefs.  The  peacock 
exhibits,  in  the  decoration  of  many  of  his  feathers,  that 
vivacity  and  fplendor  of  colors  wrhich  may  juflly  entitle 
him  to  a  place  in  this  reprefentation. 

In  the  emblem  of  Coloring  placed  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  council-room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  painted  by 
Angelica  Kauffman,  fhe  has  reprefented  the  figure 
as  dipping  her  pencil  in  the  rainbow  ;  but  wrhen  we  .con  - 
fider  that  the  rainbow  is  merely  an  illufion  of  fight,  and 
no  real  objedl,  this  idea  feems  rather  hyperbolical ;  not 
to  infill  that,  from  the  inevitable  ambiguity  of  thefe 
kind  of  fubjedls,  the  figure  may  be  thought  as  well  to  be 
imparting  color  to  the  rainbow,  as  borrowing  from  it. 
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IF  there  was  no  other  pleafure  conne&ed  with  com- 
petent  knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  arts,  than 
that  amufement  which  refults  from  infpecting  their  ca¬ 
pital  productions,  they  would  neverthelefs  be  objects  of 
general  attention  ;  but  the  efteem  in  which  they  are  held 
by  the  politer  part  of  mankind  in  civilized  nations,  forms 
an  additional  motive  for  acquiring  that  acquaintance  with 
them  which  is  ufually  confidered  as  one  fign  of  the 
education  which  diftinguifhes a  Gentleman.  Dr.  Moore, 
in  his 

“  View  of  Society,  &c.  in  Italy,  1781,” 
having  paid  confiderable  attention  to  fubjeCls  con¬ 
nected  with  the  arts,  we  prefume  our  readers  will  re¬ 
ceive  with  pleafure  fome  extracts  from  his  work :  we 
fhall  prefent  the  following. 

“  Very  early  in  life,  I  refided  above  a  year  at 
Paris,  and  happened  one  day  to  accompany  five  or  fix 
of  our  countrymen,  to  view  the  pictures  in  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal.  A  gentleman  who  affeCted  an  er-ithu- 
fiaftic  paflion  for  the  fine  arts,  particularly  that  of 
painting,  and  who  had  the  greateft  defire  to  be 
thought  a  connoifleur,  was  of  the  party.  He  had 
read  the  lives  of  the  painters,  and  had  the  “  Voyage 
Fittorefque  de  Paris’"  by  heart.  From  the  moment 
we  entered  the  rooms  he  began  to  difplay  all  the  re¬ 
finements  of  his  tafte  :  he  infiruCled  us  what  to  ad¬ 
mire,  and  drew  us  away  with  every  fign  of  difgufi; 
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"when  we  flopped  a  moment  at  an  uncelebrated  pic¬ 
ture.  We  were  afraid  of  appearing  pleafed  with  any 
thing  we  faw,  till  he  informed  us  whether  or  not  it 
was  worth  looking  at.  He  fhook  his  head  at  fome, 
tolled  up  his  nofe  at  others,  commended  a  few,  and 
pronounced  fentence  on  every  piece,  as  he  pafled 
along,  with  the  mod  impofing  tone  of  fagacity. — 
“  Bad,  that  Caravaggio  is  too  bad  indeed,  devoid  of 
all  grace ; — but  here  is  a  Caracci  that  makes  amends  ; 
how  charming  the  grief  of  that  Magdalen !  The 
Virgin,  you’ll  obferve,  gentlemen,  is  only  fainting, 
but  the  Chrid  is  quite  dead.  Look  at  the  arm  ;  did 
you  ever  fee  any  thing  fo  dead  ?  Aye,  here’s  a  Ma- 
dona,  which  they  tell  you  is  an  original,  by  Guido  ; 
but  any  body  may  fee  that  it  is  only  a  tolerable 
copy. — Pray,  gentlemen,  obferve  this  St.  Sebaftian, 
how  delightfully  he  expires :  don’t  you  all  feel  the 
arrow  in  your  hearts?  I’m  fure  I  feel  it  in  mine. 
Do  let  us  move  on  : .  I  fhould  die  with  agony  if  I 
looked  any  longer” 

“We  came  at  length  to  the  St.  John,  by  Raphael ; 
and  here  this  man  of  tafle  flopped  fhort  in  an  ecffacy 
of  admiration. — One  of  the  company  had  already 
palled  it  without  miading  it,  and  was  looking  at 
another  pi&ure ;  on  which  the  connoiffeur  bawled 
out — “  Good  God,  Sir  !  what  are  you  about  ?”  The 
honed  gentleman  darted,  and  dared  around  him  to  know 
what  crime  he  had  committed. 

“  Have  you  eyes  in  your  head.  Sir  ?”  continued 
the  connoideur  :  “  Don’t  you  know  St.  John  when  you 
fee  him  ?’’ 

“  St.  John!”  replied  the  other  in  amazement. — 
“  Aye,  Sir,  St.John  the  Baptid,  in  propria  perfona .” 

<c  I  don’t 
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"  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Sir,”  faid  the  gentle¬ 
man  peevifhly. 

“  Don’t  you?”  rejoined  the  connoiffeur;  “  then 
I’ll  endeavour  to  explain  myfelf.  I  mean  St.  John 
in  the  wildernefs,  by  the  divine  Raffaelle  Sanzio  da 
Urbino,  and  there  he  (lands  by  your  fide. — Pray,  my 
dear  Sir,  will  you  be  fo  obliging  as  to  beftow  a  little 
of  your  attention  on  that  foot  ?  Does  it  not  dart 
from  the  wall?  is  it  not  perfe&ly  out  of  the  frame  ? 
Did  you  ever  fee  fuch  coloring  ?  They  talk  of 
Titian ;  can  Titian’s  coloring  excel  that  ?  What 
truth,  what  nature  in  the  head !  To  the  eloquence 
of  the  antique,  here  is  joined  the  fimplicity  of  na¬ 
ture.” 

“  We  flood  liflening  in  filent  admiration,  and 
began  to  imagine  we  perceived  all  the'  perfec¬ 
tions  he  enumerated  ;  when  a  perfon  in  the  Duke  of 
Orleans’  fervice  came  and  informed  us  that  the  original, 
which  he  prefumed  was  the  picture  we  wifhed  to 
fee,  was  in  another  room  ;  the  Duke  having  al¬ 
lowed  a  painter  to  copy  it.  "That  which  we  had 
been  looking  at  was  a  very  wretched  daubing,  done  from 
the  original  by  fome  obfeure  painter,  and  had  been 
thrown,  with  other  rubbifh,  into  a  corner  ;  where  the 
Swifs  had  accidentally  difeovered  it,  and  had  hung  it 
up  merely  by  way  of  covering  the  vacant  fpace  on  the 
wall  till  the  other  Ihould  be  replaced. 

“  How  the  connoiffeur  looked  oh  this  trying*  oc- 
cafion,  I  cannot  fay.  It  would  have  been  barbarous 
to  have  turned  an  eye  upon  him. — I  flepped  into  the 
next  room,  fully  determined  to  be  cautious  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  merit  of  painting ;  perceiving  that  it 
F  2  was 
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was  not  fafe,  in  this  fcience,  to  fpeak  even  from  the 
book. 

“  Thofe  who  have  a  real  pleafure  in  contemplating 
the  remains  of  antique,  and  the  nobleft  fpecimens  of 
modern  architecture,  who  are  flruck  with  the  inimitable 
delicacy  and  expreffion  of  Greek  fculpture,  and  wifh  to 
compare  it  with  the  mod  fuccefsful  efforts  of  the 
moderns,  and  who  have  an  unwearied  admiration  of  the 
charms  of  painting,  may,  provided  they  have  not  more 
important  avocations  elfewhere,  employ  a  full  year  with 
fatisfadlion  in  Rome. 

Ct  What  is  called  a  regular  courfe  with  an  anti¬ 
quarian  generally  takes  up  about  fix  weeks ;  em¬ 
ploying  three  hours  a  day  :  you  may,  in  that  time, 
vifit  all  the  churches,  palaces,  villas,  and  ruins, 
w'orth  feeing,  in  or  near  Rome.  But  after  having 
made  this  courfe,  however  diflindlly  every  thing 
may  have  been  explained  by  the  antiquarian,  if  you 
do  not  vifit  the  moft  interefting  again  and  again, 
and  refledl  on  them  at  more  leifure,  your  labour 
will  be  of  little  ufe  ;  for  the  objedts  are  fo  various,  and 
thofe  you  fee  on  one  day  fo  apt  to  be  effaced  by,  or 
confounded  with,  thofe  you  behold  on  another,  that 
you  mull  carry  away  a  very  faint  and  indiftinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  any  Many  travellers  have  experienced  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation. 

V  One  young  Englifli  gentleman,  who  happens 
not  to  be  violently  fmitten  with  the  charms  of  Virtu, 
and  fcorns  to  affedl  what  he  does  not  feel,  thought 
that  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  for  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  together,  was  rather  too  much  time  to  bellow 
purfuit  in  which  he  felt  no  pleafure,  and  faw 
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very  little  utility.  The  only  advantage  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  greater  part  of  us  reaped  frorri  our 
fix  weeks  tour,  was  that  we  could  fay ,  we  had  feen 
a  great  many  fine  things  which  he  had  not  feen. 
This  was  a  fuperiority  which  he  could  not  brook, 
and  which  he  refolved  we  fhould  not  long  enjoy. 
Being  ffilly  convinced,  that  the  bufinefs  might  be, 
with  a  little  exertion,  difpatched  in  a  very  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  he  prevailed  on  a  proper  perfon  to 
attend  him ;  ordered  a  pofl-chaife  and  four  horfes 
to  be  ready  early  in  the  morning,  and  driving  through 
churches,  palaces,  villas,  and  ruins,  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition,  he  fairly  faw,  in  two  days,  all  that 
We  had  beheld  during  our  crawling  courfe  of  fix 
weeks.  I  found  afterwards,  by  the  lift  he  kept  of 
what  he  had  feen,  that  we  had  not  the  advantage  of  him 
in  a  fingle  picture,  or  the  moft  mutilated  remnant  of  a 
ftatue. 

“  I  do  not  propofe  this  young  gentleman’s  plan 
as  the  very  beft  poflible  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  he  can  give  as  fatisfa£tory  an  account  of  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  Rome,  as  fome  people  of  my  acquaintance  who 
viewed  them  with  equal  fenfibility,  and  at  a  great  deal 
more  leifure. 

“  Thofe  travellers,  who  cannot  remain  a  confi- 
able  time  at  Ron;e,  would  do  well  to  get  a  judi¬ 
cious  lift  of  the  moft  interefting  objedfs  in  architec¬ 
ture,  fculpture,  and  painting,  that  are  to  be  feen 
here ;  they  ^ ought  to  vifit  thefe  frequently,  and  thefe 
only,  by  which  means  they  will  acquire  a  ftrong 
and  diftina  impreftion  of  what  they  fee  ;  inftead  of 
that  tranfient  and  confufed  idea  which  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  things,  viewed  fuperficially,  and  in  a  hurry, 
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leave  in  the  mind.  After  they  have  examined,  with 
due  attention,  the  moft  magnificent  and  beft  pre- 
ferved  remains  of  ancient  archite&ure,  very  few 
have  fatisfa&ion  in  viewing  a  parcel  of  old  bricks, 
which  they  are  told  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
baths  of  fome  of  the  Emperors,  And  there  are  not 
many  who  would  regret  their  not  having  feen  great 
numbers  of  ftatues  and  pictures  of  inferior  merit,  when 
they  had  beheld  all  that  are  univerfally  efteemed  the 
beft.  Would  it  not  be  highly  judicious,  therefore,  in 
the  greateft  number  of  travellers,  without  abridging 
the  ufual  time  of  the  coiirfe,  to  make  it  much  lefs  com- 
prehenfive  ? - - 

“  Among  the  antiques  of  the  Pinciana  is  a' 
Centaur,  with  a  Cupid  on  his  back.  The 
latter  has  the  ceftus  of  Venus,  and  the  ivy  crown  of 
Bacchus,  in  allufion  to  beauty  and  wine:  he  beats 
the  Centaur  with  his  fift,  and  feems  to  kick  with 
violence  to  drive  him  along.  The  Centaur  throws 
back  his  head  and  eyes  with  a  look  of  remorfe,  as  if 
he  were  unwilling,  though  forced  to  proceed.  The 
execution  of  this  group  is  admired  by  thofe  who 
look  upon  it  merely  as  a  jeu  d’efprit ;  but  it  acquires 
additional  merit,  when  conlidered  as  allegorical  of  men 
who  are  hurried  on  by  the  violence  of  their  paflions,  and 
lamen  their  own  weaknefs,  while  they  find  themfelves 
unable  to  reftft. 

“  There  is  another  figure  which  claims  atten¬ 
tion,  more  on  account  of  the  allegory  than  the 
fculpture.  This  is  a  fmall  ftatue  of  Venus  Cloa- 
cina,  trampling  on  an  impregnated  uterus,  and 
tearing  the  wings  of  Cupid.  The  allegory  indi¬ 
cates, 
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cates,  that  proflitution  is  equally  deftru&ive  of  generation 
and  love. 

“  In  this  villa  there  are  alfo  fome  highly  efteemed 
pieces  by  Bernini.  ./Eneas  carrying  his  father ; 
David  flinging  the  ftone  at  Goliath ;  and  Apollo 
purfuing  Daphne:  The  laft  is  generally  reckoned 
Bernini's  mafter-piece  :  for  my  part,  I  have  fo  bad 
a  tafte  as  to  prefer  the  fecond.  The  figure  of  David 
is  nervous,  with  great  anatomical  juftnefs,  and  a 
ftrong  expreflion  of  keennefs  and  exertion  to  hit  his 
mark,  and  kill  his  enemy  :  but  the  countenance  of 
David  wants  dignity.  An  antique  artift,  perhaps, 
could  not  have  given  more  ardor,  but  he  would 
have  given  more  noblenefs  to  the  features  of  David. 
Some  may  fay,  that  as  he  was  but  a  fhepherd,  it  was 
proper  he  fhould  have  the  look  of  a  clown  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  \that  David  was  a  very 
extraordinary  man ;  and  if  the  artift  who  formed  the 
Belvedere  Apollo,  or  if  Agafias  the  Ephefian  had 
treated  the  fame  fubjedt,  I  imagine  they  would  have 
rendered  their  work  more  interefting,  by  blending 
the  noble  air  of  a  hero  with  the  Ample  appearance 
of  a  fhepherd.  The  figures  of  Apollo  and  Daphne 
err  in  a  different  manner.  The  face  and  figure  of 
Apollo  are  deficient  in  fimplicity;  thp  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  the  beft  antique  ,  ftatues :  ^  he  runs  with 
affedted  graces,  and  his  aftonifhment  at  the  begin- 
ing  transformation  of  his  miftrefs  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  naturally  expreffed,  but  feems  rather  the 
exaggerated  aftonifhment  of  an  a&or.  The  form 
and  fhape  of  Daphne  are  delicately  executed ;  but 
jn  her  face,  beauty  is,  in  fome  degree,  facrificed  to 
the  expreflion  of  terror;  her  features  are  too  much 
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diftorted  by  fear.  An  antique  artift  would  have 
made  her  lefs  afraid,  that  fhe  might  have  been  more 
beautiful.  In  exprefling  terror,  pain,  and  other 
impreflions,  there  is  a  point  where  the  beauty  of  the 
nneft  countenance  ends,  and  deformity  begins.  I 

am  indebted  to  Mr.  Locke  for  this  obfervation.  In 
fome  converfations  I  had  with  him  at  Cologny,  on 
the  fubjedt  of  fculpture,  that  gentleman  remarked, 

that  it  was  in  the  Ikilful  and  temperate  exertion  of 

her  powers  in  this  nobleft  province  of  the  art,  ex- 
prejfton ,  that  ancient  fculpture  fo  much  excelled  the 
modern.  She  knew  its  limits,  and  had  afcertained 
them  with  preciflon.  As  far  as  expreflion  wmuld 
go  hand  in  hand  with  grace  and  beauty,  in  fubjedls 
intended  to  excite  fvmpathy,  fhe  indulged  her  chifel ; 
but  where  agony  threatened  to  induce  diftortion, 

and  obliterate  beauty,  fhe  wifely  fet  bounds  to  imi¬ 
tation,  remembering  that  though  it  may  be  moral 
to  pity  uglinefs  in  dift  efs,  it  is  more  natural  to  pity 
beauty  in  the  fame  fituation ;  and  that  her  bufinefs 
was  not  to  give  the  ftrongeft  reprefentation  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  the  reprefentation  which  would  intereft  us 
moft.  That  ingenious  gentleman,  I  remember, 
obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Greek  artifls 
have  been  accufed  of  having  facrificed  chara&er  too 
much  to  technical  proportion.  He  continued  to 
obferve,  that  what  is  ufually  called  character  in 
a  face  is  probably  excefs  in  fome  of  its  parts,  and 
particularly  of  thofe  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  mind,  the  leading  paflion  of  which  marks 
fome  feature  for  its  own.  A  perfe&ly  fymmetrical  a 
face  bears  no  mark  of  the  influence  of  either  the 
paflions  or  the  underftanding,  and  reminds  you  of 
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Prometheus’s  clay  without  his  fire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moderns,  by  facrificing  too  liberally  thofe 
technical  proportions,  which,  when  religioufly  ob- 
ferved,  produce  beauty,  to  expreflion,  have  generally 
loft  the  very  point  they  contended  for.  They  feemed 
to  think,  that  when  a  paftion  was  to  be  exprefled,  it 
could  not  be  exprefled  too  ftrongly  ;  and  that  fym- 
pathy  always  followed  in  an  exadt  proportion  with 
the  ftrength  of  the  paftion,  and  the  force  of  its  ex- 
preftion.  But  paftions,  in  their  extreme,  inftead  of 
producing  fympathy,  generally  excite  feelings  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite.  A  vehement  and  clamorous  de¬ 
mand  of  pity  is  received  with  negledl,  and  fome- 
times  with  difguft  ;  while  a  patient  and  filent 

acquiefcence  under  the  preflure  of  mental  afflic¬ 
tion,  or  fevere  bodily  pain,  finds  every  heart  in 
unifon  with  its  fufFerings,  The  ancients  knew  to 
what  extent  expreftion  may  be  carried  with  good 

effedt.  The  author  of  the  famous  Laocoon,  in  the 
Vatican,  knew  where  to  flop  ;  and  if  the  figure  had 
been  alone,  it  would  have  been  perfedl :  there  is  ex- 
quifite  anguifh  in  the  countenance,  but  it  is  borne  in 
filence,  and  without  diftortion  of  features.  Puget 
thought  he  could  go  beyond  the  author  of  Laocoon : 
he  gave  voice  to  his  Milo  ;  he  made  him  roaring  with 
pain,  and  loft  the  fympathy  of  the  fpe&ator.  In 

confirmation  of  this  dodlrine,  Mr.  Lock  defired,  that 

when  I  fhould  arrive  at  Rome,  I  would  examine, 
with  attention,  the  celebrated  ftatue  of  Niobe,  in 
the  Villa  de  Medici.  I  have  done  fo  again  and  again, 
and  find  his  remarks  moft  ftrikingly  juft.  The 
author  of  the  Niobe  has  had  the  judgment  not  to 
exhibit  all  the  diftrefs  which  he  might  have  placed 
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in  her  countenance.  This  confummate  artid  was 

afraid  of  didurbing  her  features  too  much,  knowing 
full  well,  that  the  point  where  he  was  to  expect  the 
mod  fympathy  was  there,  where  didrefs  co-operated 
with  beauty,  and  where  our  pity  met  our  love.  Had 
he  fought  it  one  dep  farther,  in  exprejfion ,  he  had 
loft  it.  It  is  unjuft,  you  will  fay,  that  men  Ihould 

not  fympathife  with  homely  women  in  didrefs,  in 

the  fame  degree  as  they  do  with  the  beautiful.  That 
is  very  true  ;  but  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  fculptor  to 
apply  his  art  to  men  as  he  finds  them,  not  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Befide,  this  principle  has  full  force,  and 
is  dri&ly  true,  only  in  fculpture  and  painting.  For, 
in  real  life,  a  woman  may  engage  a  man’s  efteem 
and  affections  by  a  thoufand  fine  qualities,  and  a 
thoufand  endearing  ties,  though  fhe  is  entirely  deficient 
in  beauty. 

“  This  Villa  Is  alfo  enriched  by  one  of  the  mod 
animated  datues  in  the  world,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  men  of  tafte,  comes  neared,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  fome,  equals  the  Apollo  of  the  Va¬ 
tican.  I  mean  the  datue  of  the  fighting  Gladia¬ 
tor.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  compare  two  pieces*, 
whofe  merits  are  fo  different.  The  Apollo  is  full  of 
grace,  majeffy,  and  confcious  fuperiority ;  he  has 
fhot  his  arrow,  and  knows  its  fuccefs.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  drong  expreffion  of  indignation,  which 
opens  his  lips,  didends  his  nodrils,  and  contracts 
his  brows ;  but  it  is  the  indignation  of  a  fuperior 
being,  who  punifhes  while  he  fcorns  the  efforts  of 
his  enemy.  The  Gladiator,  on  the  contrary,  full  of 
fire  and  youthful  courage,  oppofes  an  enemy  that  he 
does  not  fear  ^  but  whom,  it  is  evident,  he  thinks  wor¬ 
thy' 
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thy  of  his  utmoft  exertion  ;  every  limb,  nerve,  and 
finew,  is  in  atftion  :  his  ardent  features  indicate  the 
ftrongeft  defire,  the  higheft  expe&ation,  but  not  a  per¬ 
fect  fecurity  of  victory.  His  fhape  is  elegant  as  well  as 
nervous,  expreflive  of  agility  as  well  as  ftrength,  and 
equally  diftant  from  the  brawny  ftrength  of  the  Far- 
nefian  Hercules,  and  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of  the 
Belvedere  Antinous.  The  a&ion  is  tranfuive,  (if 
the  term  may  be  fo  uled)  and  preparatory  only  to 
another  difpofition  of  body  and  limbs,  which  are  to 
enable  him  to  ftrike,  and  which  he  cannot  do  in  his 
prefent  pofition  ;  for  the  moment  his  right  arm  crofted 
the  perpendicular  line  of  his  right  leg,  the  whole 
figure  would  be  out  of  its  centre.  His  adtion  feems 
a  combination  of  the  defenfive  and  offenfive  ;  defen- 
five  in  the  prefent  moment,  the  left  arm  being  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fecure  the  adverfary’s  blow  ;  and  preparing 
for  offence  in  the  next,  the  left  leg  already  taking  its 
fpring  to  advance  in  order  to  give  the  figure  a  centre, 
which  may  enable  it  to  ftrike,  without  rifk  of  falling, 
if  the  blow  fhould  not  take  place.  The  a&ion  of  the 
right  arm,  however,  will  always  remain  in  fome  degree 
problematical,  the  ancient  being  loft  ,  by  whom  the 
modern  arm  is  reftored,  I  never  heard. 

“  Though  this  fine  figure  generally  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  fighting  Gladiator,  fome  antiquarians 
cannot  allow,  that  .ever  it  was  intended  to  reprefent 
a  perfon  of  that  profeftion,  but  a  Vidfor  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  ;  and  alledge,  that  Agasias  of  Ephe- 
fus,  the  fculptor’s  name,  being  infcribed  upon  the 
pedeftal,  fupports  their  opinion,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
never  ufed  Gladiators.  But  I  fear  this  argument  has 
little  weight  for  the  Greek  flaves  at  Rome  put  their 
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name  to  their  work;  and  the  free  Greek  artifts, 
working  in  Greece,  in  public  works,  found  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  fame  indulgence,  Thofe  who  wifti 
to  refcue  this  ftatue  from  the  ignoble  condition  of  a 
common  gladiator,  fay  further,  that  he  looks  up  as  if 
his  adverfary  were  on  horfeback,  adding,  that  gla¬ 
diators  never  fought  on  foot  againft  horfemen  on  the 
Arena.  Here  again,  I  am  afraid,  they  are  miftaken. 
He  looks  no  higher  than  the  eye  of  an  enemy  on 
foot;  the  head  mud  have  a  much  greater  degree  of 
elevation  to  look  up  to  the  eye  of  an  horfeman, 
which  is  the  part  of  your  adverfary  on  which  you  al¬ 
ways  fix. 

“  Some  learned  gentlemen,  not  fatisfied  that  this 
ftatue  fhould  be  thrown  indifcriminately  among  gladia¬ 
tors  and  vigors  of  the  Olympic  games,  have  given  it  a 
particular  and  lafting  character  ;  they  roundly  aftert, 
that  it  is  the  identical  ftatue,  made  by  order  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  ftate,  in  honor  of  their  countryman  Chabrias  ;  and 
that  it  is  precifely  in  the  attitude  which,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  that  hero  aftumed,  when  he  repulfed 
the  army  of  Agefilaus.  This  idea  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
an  antiquarian. 

tl  If,  upon  turning  to  that  author,  you  remain  un¬ 
convinced,  and  are  interefted  in  the  honor  of  the  ftatue, 
I  can  furnifh  you  with  no  prefumptive  proof  of  its 
original  dignity,  except,  that  the  chara&er  of  his  face  is 
noble  and  haughty,  unlike  that  of  a  {lave  and  merce¬ 
nary  Gladiator.  And  there  is  no  rope  around  the  neck, 
as  the  Gladiator  moriens  has,  whom  that  circumftance 
fufficiently  indicates  to  have  been  in  that  unfortunate 
fituation.” 

If 
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If  we  are  not  miftaken,  Bernini’s  figure  of  Da¬ 
vid,  commented  on  above,  has  a  fingular  expreffion 
of  earneftnefs,  viz.  biting  his  under-lip  ;  which,  although 
its  author  might  have  noticed  in  fome  fubjeCts,  yet 
has  not  generality,  any  more  than  dignity,  to  recom¬ 
mend  it ;  and  is  the  occafion,  though  not  obferved,  of 
Dr.  Moore’s  remark.  The  figure  called  the  fight¬ 
ing  Gladiator  certainly  looks  higher  than  an  enemy 
on  foot.  The  character  of  Milo  is  by  no  means  fo 
exalted  as  Laocoon,  and  therefore  may  be  varied  even  to 
its  inferiority . 

At  a  future  opportunity  we  propofe  to  tranfcribe  a 
few  obfervations  from  the  fecond  volume  of  this  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  tour :  we  here  clofe  our  feleCtion  from  the 
firft,  but  not  without  acknowledging  the  pleafure  it  has 
afforded  us. 


Politics  and  the  Arts  are  feldom  fo  well  connected  as 
to  flourifh  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  if  report  fay  true,  the 
ijluftrious  Joseph  II.  is  not  without  favourable  defigns 
for  the  latter,  though  apparently  immerfed  in  the  former. 
In  a  late  vifit  to  the  Net  erlands,  the  Emperor  is  faid 
to  have  fuggefted  the  propofal  of  forming  a  Flemiih 
Gallery,  and  to  have  honoured  it  with  promifed  affift- 
ance.  And  that  to  carry  this  intention  into  immediate 
execution,  it  only  remains  to  determine  whether  Bruf- 
fels,  or  Antwerp,  in  which  the  moft  capital  Works  of 
Rubens  are  depofited,  fhould  have  the  preference:  this 
matter,  it  is  probable,  will  be  decided  in  favour  of 
Antwerp.  As  the  Collection  is  meant  to  form  an  ob- 
jeCt,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Flemifh  School  is  to  be 
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affixed,  it  would  indeed  be  deficient  in  its  title,  if 
the  Works  of  that  Great  Matter  were  not  the  corner 
ftone  of  the  Stru&ure  :  and  as  thofe  Works  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  in  the  Churches  as  not  to  admit  of  removal,  and 
the  attembling  thofe  of  other  matters  being  more  prac¬ 
ticable,  they  mutt  be  placed  near  his,  to  form  the 
colledtion  as  powerfully  as  their  combined  abilities  can 
etteft. 

We  have  therefore  thought  it  might  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  to  be  fomewhat  informed  concerning 
this  Artift. 

Sir  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS. 

BORN  at  Cologne,  Anno  1577,  was  the  Prince  of 
all  the  Flemifh  Matters,  and  would  have  rivalled 
even  the  moft  celebrated  Italians,  if  his  parents,  inftead 
of  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Adam  Van  Noort, 
and  Otho  Venius,  had  bred  him  up  in  the  Roman  and 
Lombard  Schools.  Yet,  notwithftanding,  he  made  fo 
good  ufe  of  the  time  he  fpent  in  thofe  places,  that  perhaps 
none  of  his  predecefiors  can  boatt  a  more  beautiful  Co¬ 
louring,  a  nobler  Invention,  or  a  more  luxurious  Fancy 
in  their  compofitions.  But  befides  his  talent  in  Paint¬ 
ing,  and  his  admirable  fkil!  in  Architecture  (very  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  feveral  Churches,  and  Palaces,  built  after 
his  defigns,  at  Genoa),  he  was  a  perfon  poflefled  of 
all  the  ornaments  and  advantages  that  can  render  a  man 
valuable:  was  univerfally  learned,  fpoke  feven  Lan¬ 
guages  very  perfectly,  was  well  read  in  Hiftory,  and  fo 
excellent  a  Statefman,  that  he  was  employed  in  fevetal 
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public  Negociations  of  great  importance,  which  he 
managed  with  the  moft  refined  prudence  and  conduct : 
and  was  particularly  famous  for  the  Character  with 
which  he  was  fent  into  England,  of  AmbafTador  from, 
the  Infanta  Ifabella,  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to  King 
Charles  I.  upon  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two 
Crowns,  confirmed  Anno  1630.  His  principal  per¬ 
formances  are  in  the  Banquetting-houfe  at  White¬ 
hall,  the  Efcurial  in  Spain,  and  the  Luxembourg  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  by  Queen  Mary 
of  Medicis,  Dowager  of  Henry  IV.  And  in  each  of 
thofe  three  Courts,  had  the  honor  of  Knighthood  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  befides  feveral  magnificent  prefents, 
in  teftimony  of  his  extraordinary  merits.  His  ufual 
abode  was  at  Antwerp,  where  he  built  a  fpacious  apart¬ 
ment,  in  imitation  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  for  a  noble 
collection  of  Pictures,  which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy  : 
Some  of  which,  together  with  his  Statues,  Medals,  and 
other  Antiquities,  he  fold,  not  long  after,  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  his  intimate  friend,  for  ten  thoufand 
pounds.  He  lived  in  the  higheft  Efteem,  Reputation, 
and  Grandeur  imaginable ;  was  as  great  a  Patron,  as 
Matter  of  his  Art ;  and  fo  much  admired  all  over  Europe, 
for  his  many  lingular  Endowments,  that  no  ftrangers  of 
any  quality  could  pafs  through  the  Low  Countries, 
without  vifiting  Rubens,  of  whofe  fame  they  had 
heard  fo  much.  He  died  Anno  1640,  leaving  valt 
riches  behind  him  to  his  children  5  of  whom  Albert 
the  eldeft  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
i>n  Flanders. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumflance,  and  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Rubens  has  had  the  fingular  honor  of 
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ham  g  by  the  merit,  value,  confequence,  magnitude, 
and  number  of  his  Works,  been  inftrumental  to,  if 
not  wholly  the  Caufe  of  founding  three  feveral  Schools 
of  Art  on  the  continent ;  namely,  that  of  Paris  by 
his  Hiftory  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  in  the  Luxembourg 
Palace  ;  that  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Works  above  al¬ 
luded  to  ;  and,  laflly,  that  of  Duffeldorff  in  Germany, 
one  entire  wing  of  which  Gallery  is  poffeiied  by  forty- 
feven  of  his  pictures,  among  which  ?is  his  celebrated  Fall 
of  the  Angels. 

The  School  of  Rubens  produced  many  artiils,  not 
unworthy  of  their  Mailer,  who  were  long  the  fupport 
of  the  Arts  at  Antwerp;  and  whofe  performances  fre¬ 
quently  pafs  for  thofe  of  Rubens  himfelf.  That  he 
often  retouched  their  copies,  or  finiilied  what  they 
had  advanced,  is  certain  ;  but  had  he  lived  till  now,  he 
could  fcarce  have  compleated  the  pictures  attributed 
to  him,  though  his  facility  was  the  admiration  of  all  the 
artiils  of  his  time. 

One  of  his  friends  offering  him  a  ihare  in  the  pre¬ 
cious  fecret  of  the  Philofopher’s  ilone,  “  I  have  difco- 
<c  vered  it  long  fince,”  faid  Rubens,  “  by  means  of 
u  my  palette  and  pencils.” 


O.  E.  TV  and  other  Correfpondentsy  are  informed  that 
the-firji  courfe  of  eight  Lectures  is  calculated  to  make 
about  12  or  13  Number sy  forming  one  Volume  with  the 
plates :  the  Compendium  of  Colors  is  gueffed  at  6  or 
8  Numbers  :  and  as  it  will  afford  fcarce  any  plate  sy  thofe 
which  may  remain  of  the  foregoing  lectures  will  be  com- 
pleated^  and  thofe  for  the  following  commenced  during  its 
publication . 


MISCELLANIES. 


We  refume  in  this  Number  our  attention  to  the  View 
of  Society  fcfc.  in  Italy  by  Dr.  Moore,  from 
the  Second  Volume  of  which  work  we  fnall  gratify  our 
readers  with  the  following  Extracts, 

T  Beg  you  may  not  fufpeft  me  of  affe&ation,  when 
A  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  very  great  pleafure  in 
contemplating  the  antique  flatues  and  bulls,  of  which 
there  are  fuch  numbers  in  Rome.  It  is  a  natural 
curiofity,  to  fee  celebrated  men,  thofe  whofe  talents 
and  great  qualities  can  alone  render  the  prefent  age 
interefting  to  pofterity. 

The  durable  monuments  railed  to  Fame  by  the 
infpiring  genius  of  Pitt,  and  the  invincible  fpirit 
of  Frederick,  will  command  the  admiration  of 
future  ages,  outlive  the  power  of  the  empires  which 
they  aggrandized,  and  forbid  the  period  in  which  they 
fiourifhed,  from  ever  palling  away  like  the  bafelefs 
fabric  of  a  vifion.  The  buffs  and  ftatues  of  thofe 
memorable  men  will  be  viewed,  by  fucceeding  gene¬ 
rations,  with  the  fame  regard  and  attention  which 
we  now  beftow  on  thofe  of  Cicero  and  Csfar.  We 
expedl  to  find  fomething  peculiarly  noble  and  ex- 
preffive  in  features  which  were  animated,  and  which, 
we  imagine,  muff  have  been  in  fome  degree  modelled, 
by  the  fentiments  of  thofe  to  whom  they  belonged. 
In  the  countenance  of  Claudius,  we  expert  nothing 
more  than  the  phlegmatic  tranquillity  of  an  acquies¬ 
cing  cuckold  ;  in  Caligula  or  Nero,  the  unrelenting 
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frown  of  a  negro-driver,  or  the  infclent  air  of  any 
unprincipled  ruffian  in  power.  Even  in  the  highly 
praifed  Auguftus  we  look  for  nothing  eiTentially 
great,  nothing  fuperior  to  what  we  fee  in  thofe 
minions  of  fortune,  who  are  exalted,  by  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  incidents,  to  a  fituation  in  life  to  which 
their  talents  would  never  have  raifed  them,  and 
which  their  characters  never  deferved.  In  the  face 
of  Julius  we  expert  to  find  the  traces  of  deep  re¬ 
flection,  magnanimity,  and  the  anxiety  natural  to 
the  man  who  had  overturned  the  liberties  of  his 
native  country,  and  who  mnft  have  fecretly  dreaded 
the  refentment  of  a  fpirited  people;  and  in  the  face 
of  Marcus  Brutus  we  look  for  independence,  con- 
fcious  integrity,  and  a  mind  capable  of  the  highefl 
effort  of  virtue. 

It  is  natural  to  regret,  that,  of  the  number  of 
antique  flatues  which  have  come  to  us  tolerably  en¬ 
tire,  fo  great  a  proportion  are  reprefentations  of 
gods  and  goddeffes.  Had  they  been  intended  for 
real  perfons,  we  might  have  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  face  and  figure  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  moft 
diflinguifhed  citizens  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
A  man  of  unrelaxing  wifdom  would  fmile  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  afk,  if  our  having  perfeCl  reprefentations 
pf  all  the  heroes,  poets,  and  philofophers  recorded  in 
hiftory,  would  make  us  either  more  wife  or  more 
learned  ?  to  which  I  anfwer.  That  there  are  a  great 
many  things,  which  neither  can  add  to  my  fmall 
flock  of  learning  nor  wifdom,  and  yet  give  me  more 
pleafure  and  fatisfa&ion  than  thofe  which  do ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  mankind,  the  greatefl  part  of  them 
referable  me  in  this  particular. 
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But  though  I  would  with  pleafure  have  given 
up  a  great  number  of  the  Jupiters  and  Apollos  and 
Venufes,  whofe  ftatues  we  have,  in  exchange  for  an 
equal,  or  even  a  fmaller,  number  of  mere  mortals 
whom  I  could  name ;  I  by  no  means  confider  the 
ftatues  of  thofe  deities  as  uninterefting.  Though 
they  are  imaginary  beings,  yet  each  of  them  has  a 
diftinil  character  of  his  own  of  clafiical  authority, 
which  has  long  been  impreffed  on  our  memories ; 
and  we  afiiime  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  artift’s 
(kill,  and  applauding  or  blaming,  as  he  has  fucceeded 
or  failed  in  exprefling  the  eftablifhed  character  of  the 
god  intended.  From  the  ancient  artifts  having  exer- 
cifed  their  genius  in  forming  the  images  of  an  order 
of  beings  fuperior  to  mankind,  another  and  a  greater 
advantage  is  fuppofed  to  have  followed  ;  it  prompted 
the  artifts  to  attempt  the  uniting  in  one  form,  the 
various  beauties  and  excellencies  which  nature  had 
difperfed  in  many.  This  was  not  fo  eafy  a  talk  as 
may  by  fome  be  imagined ;  for  that  which  has  a  fine 
effect  in  one  particular  face  or  perfon,  may  appear  a 
deformity  when  combined  with  a  different  com¬ 
plexion,  different  features,  or  a  different  fhape.  It 
therefore  required  great  judgment  and  tafte  to  colieft 
thofe  various  graces,  and  combine  them  with  ele¬ 
gance  and  truth  ;  and  repeated  efforts  of  this  kind 
are  imagined  to  have  infpired  fome  of  the  ancient 
fculptors  with  fublimer  ideas  of  beauty  than  nature 
herfelf  ever  exhibited,  as  appears  in  fome  of  their 
works  which  have  reached  our  own  times. 

The  paflion  for  fculpture,  which  the  Romans 
caught  from  the  Greeks,  became  almoft  univerfaf. 
Statues  were  not  only  the  chief  ornaments  of  their 
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temples  and  palaces,  but  alfo  of  the  houfes  of  the 
middle,  and  even  the  loweft,  order  of  citizens.  They 
were  prompted  to  adorn  them  with  the  figures  of  a 
few  favorite  deities,  by  religion,  as  well  as  vanity; 
no  man,  but  an  atheift  or  a  beggar,  could  be  without 
them.  This  being  the  cafe,  we  may  eafily  conceive 
what  gracelefs  divinities  many  of  them  muft  have 
been ;  for  in  this,  no  doubt,  as  in  every  other  manu¬ 
factory,  there  muft  occafionally  have  been  bungling 
workmen  employed,  even  in  the  moft  flourifhing  aera 
of  the  arts,  and  goods  finifhed  in  a  very  carelefs  and 
hurried  manner,  to  anfwer  the  conftant  demand,  and 

fuit  the  dimenfions  of  every  purfe. . — ■ 

The  moft  infenfible  of  mankind  muft  be  ftruck 
with  horror  at  fight  of  the  Laocoon.  On  one 
of  my  vifits  to  the  Vatican,  I  was  accompanied  by 
two  perfons,  who  had  never  been  there  before:  one 
of  them  is  accufed  of  being  perfectly  callous  to  every 
thing  which  does  not  immediately  touch  his  own  per- 
fon;  the  other  is  a  worthy  good  man:  thefirft  after 
ftaring  for  fome  time  with  marks  of  terror  at  the 
group,  at  length  recovered  himfelf ;  exclaiming  with 
a  laugh, — cc  Egad,  I  was  afraid  thefe  d — d  ferpents 
*c  would  have  left  the  fellows  they  are  devouring, 
<c  and  made  a  fnap  at  me ;  but  I  am  happy  to  recol- 

u  led  they  are  of  marble.” - u  I  thank  you.  Sir, 

ie  moft  heartily,”  faid  the  other,  <c  for  putting  me 
“  in  mind  of  that  circumftance ;  till  you  mentioned 
it,  I  was  in  agony  for  thofe  two  youths.’5 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  admirably  executed 
than  this  affeCting  group;  in  all  probability,  it  never 
would  have  entered  into  my  own  head  that  it  could 
have  been  in  any  refpeft  improved*  But  when  I  firft 
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had  the  happinefs  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Lock,  a  period  of  my  life  which  I  fhall  allways  recoi¬ 
led  with  peculiar  pleafure,  I  remember  my  converfing 
with  him  upon  this  fubjed  ;  and  that  Gentleman, 
after  mentioning  the  execution  of  this  piece  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  praife,  obferved,  that  had  the  figure 
of  Laocoon  been  alone ,  it  would  have  been  perfect. 
As  a  man  fuffering  the  moft  excruciating  bodily  pain 
with  becoming  fortitude,  it  admits  of  no  improve¬ 
ment;  his  proportions,  his  form,  his  adion*  his  ex- 
preflion,  are  exquifite.  But  when  his  fons  appear, 
he  is  no  longer  an  infulated,  fuffering  individual, 
who,  when  he  has  met  pain  and  death  with  dignity, 
has  done  all  that  could  be  expeded  from  man;  he 
commences  father ,  and  a  much  wider  field  is  open  to 
the  artift.  We  expert  the  deepeft  pathos  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  fublimeft  character  that  art  can  offer 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  human  mind  :  A  father 
forgetting  pain,  and  inftant  death,  to  fave  his  chil¬ 
dren.  This  Sublime  and  Pathetic  the  artiffc  either  did 
not  fee,  or  defpaired  of  attaining.  Laocoon’s  fuffer- 
ings  are  merely  corporal ;  he  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
his  agonizing  children,  who  are  calling  on  him  for 
affiftance.  But  had  he  been  throwing  a  look  of  an- 
guifli  upon  his  fons,  had  he  feemed  to  have  forgotten 
his  own  fufferings  in  theirs,  he  would  have  com¬ 
manded  the  fympathy  of  the  fpedator  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Lock  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  execution  of  this  group  is  perfed,  but 
that  the  conception  is  not  equal  to  the  execution.  I 
fhall  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Lock, 
in  thefe  obfervations,  fpoke  like  a  man  of  tafte:  I  am 
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fare  he  fpoke  like  a  father.  I  have  fenfibility  to  feel 
the  beauty  and  juftnefs  of  the  remark,  though  I  had 
not  the  ingenuity  to  make  it. 

It  is  difputed  whether  this  group  was  formed  from 
Virgil’s  defcription  of  the  death  of  Laocoon  and  his 
fons,  or  the  defcription  made  from  the  group;  it  is 
evident,  from  their  minute  refemblance,  that  one  or 
other  muft  have  been  the  cafe.  The  Poet  mentions 
a  circumftance,  which  could  not  be  reprefented  by 
the  fculptor;  he  fays,  that  although  every  other  per- 
fon  around  fought  fafety  by  flight,  the  father  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  ferpents,  while  he  was  advancing  to  the 
afliftance  of  his  fons — 

The  wretched  father  running  to  their  aid. 

With  pious  hafte,  but  vain  5  they  next  invade. 

This  deficiency  in  the  fculptors  art  would  have  bee* 
finely  fupplied  by  the  improvement  which  Mr.  Lock 
propofed. 

Refle&ing  on  the  dreadful  condition  cf  three  per- 
fons  entangled  in  the  horrid  twinings  of  ferpents,  and 
after  contemplating  the  varied  anguifh  fo  ftrongly 
exprefied  in  their  countenances,  it  is  a  relief  to 
turn  the  eye  to  the  heavenly  figure  of  the  Apollo. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
ftatue,  it  is  abfolutely  neceftary  to  fee  it.  With  all 
the  advantages  of  colour  and  life,  the  human  form 
never  appeared  fo  beautiful ;  and  we  never  can  fufli- 
ciently  admire  the  artift,  who  has  endowed  marble 
with  a  finer  expreffion  of  grace,  dignity,  and  under- 
ftanding,  than  ever  were  feen  in  living  features.  In 
the  forming  of  this  inimitable  figure,  the  artifl:  feems 
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to  have  wrought  after  an  ideal  form  of  beauty,  fupe-* 
riorto  any  in  nature,  and  which  exifted  only  in  his* 
own  imagination. 

The  admired  flat ue 'of  Antinous  is  in  the  fame 
court.  Nothing  can  be  more  light,  elegant,  and 
eafy ;  the  proportions  are  exa£l,  and  the  execution 
perfect.  It  is  an  exquifite  reprefentation  of  the  molt 
beautiful  youth  that  ever  lived. 

The  flatue  of  Apollo  reprefents  fomething  fuperior, 
and  the  emotions  it  excites  are  all  of  the  fublime  caff*. 

Amidft  the  molt  noble  fpecimens  of  ancient 
fculpture,  in  the  gallery  at  Florence  fome  of  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  are  thought  not  undeferv- 
ing  a  place.  His  Bacchus  and  Faunus,  of  which 
the  well  known  ftory  is  told,  have  been  preferred  to 
the  two  antique  figures  of  the  fame  fubjedt. 

The  beautiful  head  of  Alexander  is  univerfally 
admired  by  all  the  virtuofi;  though  they  differ  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  circumftance  in  which 
the  fculptor  has  intended  to  reprefent  that  hero. 
Some  imagine  he  is  dying;  Mr.  Addifon  imagines 
he  fighs  for  new  worlds  to  conquer;  others  that  he 
faints  with  pain  and  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wounds 
he  received  at  Oxydrace.  Others  think  the  features 
exprefs  not  bodily  pain  or  iangour,  but  forrow  and 
remorfe,  for  having  murdered  his  friend  Clitus. 

The  unfinifhed  buft  of  Marcus  Brutus,  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  admirably  expreffes  the  determined 
firmnefs  of  character  which  belonged' to  that  virtuous 
Roman.  Theartift,  while  he  wrought  at  this,  feems 
tp  have  had  in  his  mind  Horace’s  Ode. 

The  man  in  confcious  virtue  bold. 

Who  dares  his  fecret  purpofe  hold, 

Unfhaken  hears  the  crowds  tumultuous  cries. 

And  the  ftern  tyrants  brow  defies*-™— 


The 
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The  virtuofi  differ  in  opinion  refpecting  the  Arro- 
tino,  or  Whetter,  as  much  as  about  the  head  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  A  young  gentleman  faid  to  an  antiquarian, 
while  he  contemplated  the  Arrotino,  “  I  believe 
<c  Sir,  it  is  imagined  that  this  ftatue  was  intended  for 
“  the  flave,  who,  while  he  was  whetting  his  knife, 
<c  overheard  Cataline’s  confpiracy.” — cc  That  is  the 
<c  vulgar  opinion,”  faid  the  other;  “  but  the  ftatue 
“  was,  in  reality,  done  for  a  peafant,  who  difcovered 
<c  the  plot  into  which  the  two  fons  of  Junius  Brutus 
<4  entered  for  the  reftoration  of  Tarquin.”  <c  I  afk 
4<  pardon.  Sir,”  faid  the  young  man  ;  cc  but  al- 
“  though  one  may  eafily  fee  that  the  figure  liftens 
<c  with  the  moft  exquifite  expreffion  of  attention, 
c<  yet  I  fhould  think  it  very  difficult  to  delineate  in 
“  the  features,  whether  the  liftener  heard  a  confpi- 
<c  racy,  or  anything  elfe  which  greatly  interefted  him, 
<c  and  impoffible  to  mark,  by  any  expreffion  of  coun- 
<c  tenance,  what  particular  confpiracy  he  was  hear- 
“  ing.”  “  Your  obfervation  is  juft,  young  man,” 
faid  the  antiquarian,  when  applied  to  modern 
artifts,  but  intirely  reverfe  when  applied  to  the 
Ci  ancient.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  plainly  per- 
ceive  in  that  man’s  countenance,  and  after  you 
have  ftudied  thofe  matters  as  profoundly  as  I  have 
4<  done/you  will  fee  the  fame,  that  it  is  the  confpi- 
<c  racy  for  the  reftoration  of  Tarquin,  and  no  other 
*4  plot  whatever,  which  he  liftens  to ;  as  for  Cata- 
line’s  confpiracy,  it  is  not  poffible  he  could  know 
*c  any  thing  about  it ;  for,  good  God  !  people  ought 
“  to  reflect,  that  the  man  muft  have  been  dead  four 
c<  hundred  years  before  Cataline  was  born.” 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE  Editor  of  the  Artists  Repository,  em¬ 
braces  the  prefent  opportunity  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received 
by  the  public,  and  hopes  to  be  permitted  to  allure  his 
correfpondents,  that  the  very  honorable  fupport  he 
has  experienced  will  prompt  his  conftant  endeavours 
to  render  this  work  fuitable  to  their  wifhes. 

It  will  give  our  readers  pleafure  to  be  informed, 
that  moft  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  work  have 
required  a  fecond  Edition,  and  of  No  I.  a  third 
edition  is  now  in  the  prefs,  which  (in  lefs  time 
than  a  twelvemonth)  is  a  moft  flattering  teftimony 
of  public  approbation.  To  fay  that  it  greatly  exceeds 
expectation,  is  only  to  repeat  what  is  evident  from 
the  neceffity  of  re ‘printing  thofe  parts  of  our  work. 
The  public  has  kindly  difcovered  and  patronized 
that  merit  in  the  LeClures,  which  the  modefty  of 
their  author  had  well  nigh  buried  in  oblivion. 

It  is  not  to  be  expeCfed  that  every  individual  fhould 
be  perfectly  fatisfied  by  any  work  of  this  nature  : 
fome  gentlemen  defire  the  news  of  the  day  among 
artifts,  as  among  politicians  ;  and  this  undoubtedly 
is  what  we  fhould  have  attended  to, -had  that  news 
been  more  favorable.  But,  furely,  it  is  not  a  little 
mortifying  to  refleCt,  that  although  divifion  and  dif- 
cord  have  been  nearly  the  ruin  of  our  country,  yet 
cannot  incorporated  bodies  of  men,  refrain  from  the 
I  fame 
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fame  evils,  or  prevent  the  fame  diftempers.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  arts  were  languid  and 
feeble,  their  profefTors  fighed  for  an  academy  !  for  a 
public  inftitution  !  They  formed  themfelves  into  a 
body,  early  in  his  prefent  majefty’s  reign  j  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  focieties  not  long  after  they  were 
united.  One  of  thefe  focieties  obtained  his  majefly's 
charter,  were  honoured  with  his  prefence,  and  pro¬ 
tection,  and  flourifhed  with  much  public  applaufe  5 
but  thefe  halcyon  days  were  few  ;  prefently  internal 
troubles  commenced,  and  were  encouraged  by  prida 
and  petulance  among  the  members,  and  by  pique  and 
contention  between  two  eminent  artifts,  who  have 
lived  long  enough  to  fee  and  to  repent  the  effeCts  of 
their  folly.  If  each  had  condescended  to  the  other, 
had  endeavoured  to  heal  the  breaches  'ere  they  were 
widened,  the  fociety  thus  incorporated  by  royal  char¬ 
ter  might  have  been  ftill  an  ornament  to  Britain. 
Debates  ended  in  a  fecond  divifion  among  the  artifts^ 
and  the  prefent  royal  academy  was  inflituted  ;  it  was 
hoped  that  now  animofities  would  ceafe,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  vain  hope  :  with  great  difficulty 
was  an  offended  part  of  the  royal  academicians  pre¬ 
vented  fome  years  fince  from  a  public  oppofition;  and 
refort  fays,  that  at  this  time  nothing  can  hinder  fuch 
an  event :  for  which  the  following  reafons  are  af- 
figned. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Gainsborough  withdrew 
all  his  pictures  intended  for  exhibition  laft  year,  after 
they  had  been  arranged  :  (as  he  endeavoured  to  do 
the  year  before,  but  was  over-perfuaded,  and  left 
the  council  in  great  wrath).  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 

Wright 
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Wright  had  very  confiderable  reafon  to  take  of¬ 
fence  aft  the  circumftances  of  his  admiffion  among 
them  ;  having  had  the  mortification  to  fee  a  very 
junior  artift  (his  only  opponent)  elected  before  him  : 
and  himfelf  chofen  in  confequence  of  public  re- 
prefentation  in  the  news  papers.  Mr.  Copley’s 
fkirmifh  with  the  treafurer  of  the  R.  A.  is  no  fecrct 
to  the  public.  Thefe  artifts,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Stubbs  and  others,  are  faid  to  meditate  a 
fevere  revenge.  In  the  mean  while  the  fociety  they 
quitted,  reflect  on  them  as  joftly  ferved,  for  accom¬ 
panying  thofe  who  occafioned  the  reparation  from 
their  body  ;  to  their  great  injury,  and  to  the  fevere 
vexation  (if  not  to  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  de* 
ceafe)  of  their  then  worthy  prefident  Mr.  Kirby. 

Amidft  thefe  clamours  and  contentions,  can  there 
be  any  pleafure  in  repeating  or  in  hearing  the  news 
of  the  day  ?  not  to  any  onewho  wifhes  to  fee  the  arts 
fiourifh,  and  Britifh  genius  unrivalled.  But  if  thefe 
clouds  blow  over,  and  the  horizon  becomes  clear, 
we  fhall,  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  be  the  ftrft  to 
hail  returning  brightnefs. 

If  wifhing  was  not c  the  conftant  he£ic  of  a  fool,* 
we  could  wifh  there  were  no  foundation  for  fuch  re¬ 
ports,  that  the  Royal  Academy  might  afford  a  bafis 
broad  enough  to  include  every  artift  of  merit;  and  be 
diftinguifhed  by  liberality  of  fentiment,  no  lefs  than 
by  public  advantages. 

I  %  EX- 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

AS  it  would  not  be  by  any  means  proper  in  this 
work  to  prefent  a  number  of  academy  figures,  we 
have  given  as  fpecimens  of  the  manner  of  treating 
the  naked,  six  oval  subjects  of  children,  in 
various  attitudes  and  employments.  (1.)  a  Cupid 
brandifhing  his  arrow,  as  if  boafting  of  its  powers. 
(II.)  A  boy  playing  on  a  kind  of  horn.  (III.  and 
IV.)  Children  dancing.  (V.  and  VI.)  Two 
fubjects,  which  may  be  termed  the  powers  of  love 
and  beauty  :  to  which  is  adapted  as  a  motto,  that 
celebrated  line,  “  Omnia  vincit  amor,  &  nos  ceda- 

mus  amori.”  To  explain  the  firft  of  thefe,  ft 
fhould  be  recolle&ed,  that  honourable  love  has  no 
greater  enemy  than  libidinous  defire  5  which  being 
ufually  fignified  by  a  goat,  is  here  reprefented  as  fuf- 
fering  indignity,  and  difgrace ;  which  Fame  is  not 
backward  to  publifh.  To  explain  the  fecond  ;  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  while  the  favage  lion 
is  bound  in  flowery  chains  by  the  force  of  beauty  ; 
let  not  the  human  heart  think  to  efcape  its  bands. 
Happy  the  man,  in  whofe  partner,  not  only  the 
flowers  of  beauty,  but  the  delights  of  mutual  affec¬ 
tion,  unite  to  render  his  felicity  permanent  ! 

Our  objections  to  academy  figures  will  occafion 
our  giving  outlines  only  of  thofe  attitudes  which  ex¬ 
hibit  the  movements  of  the  figure :  but  that  thofe  of 
our  readers  to  whom  fuch  fubjeds  would  be  agree¬ 
able,  may  not  be  difappointed,  we  have  in  con¬ 
templation  to  publifh  fupplementary  plates,  entirely 
feparate  from  the  work  (which  will  be  complete 
without  them)  yet  which  may  be  united  to  it. 

EX- 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  Figure  of  DESIGN. 

BEFORE  the  invention  of  paper  many  ways  were 
contrived  to  procure  thofe  advantages  which  now 
we  receive  from  that  commodity,  (for  parchment 
was  much  too  dear  in  price  to  permit  the  ufe  of  it 
on  ordinary  occafions:)  the  ancients  generally  ufed 
tablets  of  wood  waxed  over>  therefore,  whatever  was 
inferted  upon  them  might  eafily  be  defaced  j  on  thefe 
they  wrote  with  an  iron  inftrument  or  pen,  called  a 
ftyle ;  and  on  fuch  tablets  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  ordered  all  the  young  of¬ 
ficers  in  his  army  to  learn  to  draw  or  defign.  This 
explains  the  attitude  of  the  figure  which  refers 
to  that  circumftance.  The  object  he  is  drawing 
from,  is  the  celebrated  antique  back  of  an  Hercules 
repofing,  ufually  called  the  Torso,  in  which  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  Buonarotti  declared  he  had  dif- 
covered  all  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  an  exquifite  production :  his  opinion 
has  fo  celebrated  this  piece  of  antiquity,  that  it  has 
ever  fince  been  univerfally  admired. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  fuch  exalted  talents  as  com¬ 
mand  univcrfal  applaufe  by  a  fingle  fpecimen,  to  re¬ 
peat  the  name  of  the  artift  ;  which  fortunately  yet 
remains  in  the  infcription,  from  which  it  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  Appollonius  Nestor  an  Athenian. 

AIIOAAftNIOC  NECTOPQC  AGHNAIOC  EnOIEI. 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  Fig.  of  SCULPTURE. 

THE  fame  paffion  as  gave  rife  to  the  origin  of 
Painting,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  parent  of  Sculp- 
tur£.  A  young  woman,  daughter  to  a  potter, 
having  endeavoured  to  model  Tome  of  the  clay  on 
which  her  father  was  at  work,  into  a  likenefs  of  her 
lover,  gave  occafion  to  thofe  more  expert  in  the  art 
of  defign,  to  produce  the  fame  effedl  on  the  more 
durable  materials  of  marble  and  ftone.  Without 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  thefe  relations,  we  fhall 
only  repeat  the  remark,  that  it  was  prettily  imagin¬ 
ed,  to  make  the  moft  amiable  paffion  the  parent  of 
the  moft  agreeable  ftudies. 

The  figure  of  Sculpture  holds  in  her  hand  z 
mallet,  being  one  of  the  principal  utenfils  in  that 
profeffion  ;  fhe  leans  on  a  block,  which  appears  de¬ 
corated  by  a  bas-relief ;  the  bufto,  the  level,  Sec, 
accompany  and  diftinguifh  her. 

If  the  fize  of  this  compofition  had  permitted,  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  introduced  fome  of 
thofe  matchlefs  performances  which  time  has  not 
cfeftroyed  ;  but  as  our  fize  forbids  this,  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  omitted  than  inferted  by  piece- meal. 

Whatever  com pariforis  may  be  drawn  between  th« 
merit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  other  branches 
of  the  arts,  they  are  allowed  to  be  our  fuperiors  in 
sculpture  ;  the  Antinous,  the  Apollo,  the  Lao- 
coon  are  unrivalled  performances, 
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E  refume  in  this  number  a  continuation  of  our 


▼  v  plan,  which  propofed  to  give  emblematic  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Seasons,  &c.  We  have  prefented  al¬ 
ready  a  print  of  Spring,  and  now  we  beg  leave  to 
offer  a  figure  of 


SUMMER. 


THIS  pleafant  feafon  is  juftly  conftdered  as 
produ&ive  of  fruit  in  greateft  variety,  and  of  tht 
molt  excellent  flavour :  we  have  therefore  given  to 
this  figure  a  basket  of  fruit  ;  and  as  an  attendant 
a  fwarthy  little  Negro,  whofe  office  is  to  moderate 
the  heat  by  the  (hade  of  his  umbrella. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  freqnent  repe¬ 
tition  of  thefe  fubje&s,  has  rendered  them  fo  fami¬ 
liar,  that  not  much  novelty  is  to  be  expected  j  efpe- 
dally,  as  by  repetition  they  have  acquired  almofl 
a  prescriptive  manner  in  which  to  be  reprefented. 
That  manner  indeed  is  partly  borrowed  from  the  ideas 
of  artifts  who  inhabited  warmer  climates  than  this, 
and  requires  fome  indulgence  to  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  its  ftation,  notwithftanding  the  concurrent  fup- 
port  of  poetic  authority. 

That  inhabitants  of  various  countries  (hould  affix 
various  ideas  to  the  fame  time  of  year,  is  no  matter 
of  furprize,  fince  the  different  occupations  of  man¬ 
kind  have  the  fame  effed!  ;  while  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman  is  enamoured  with  the  flowerets,  and  verdure 
of  fpring,  or  delighted  with  the  poignant  relifr 
of  the  fruits  of  fummer ;  a  citizen,  deprived  of  fuch 
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enjoyments,  contemplates  the  feafons  by  their  afpedi 
on  his  commerce  ;  and  a  failor  regards  them  as  con- 
ne&ed  with  his  navigation. 

If  thefe  kind  of  compofitions  were  accurately  adapt¬ 
ed  to  different  countries,  we  fhould  find  the  feafons 
alternately  fele&ed  as  oecafions  of  joy  and  forrow. 

In  fome  parts  spring  is  attended  by  deluges  of 
rain,  and  summer  by  intolerable  heat;  autumn 
by  epidemic  difeafes,  in  fome  places,  and  winter 
by  boifterous  ftorms  and  piercing  cold.  Yet  is 
winter  in  the  north  a  favourite  feafon,  and  the  fall 
of  fnow  is  a  time  of  rejoicing.  Autumn  is  fpent 
in  feftivity,  where  Ceres  loads  the  fields  with  golden 
grain  ;  and  every  Briton  enjoys  harvefi:  home.  All 
bounteous  summer  beftows  her  delicacies,  wherever 
the  hand  of  induftry  invites,  and  amply  recompences 
the  labourer’s  toil:  nor  let  the  pleafant  breezes  of 
spring,  the  vivid  tints  of  its  produdtions,  be  for¬ 
gotten,  where  verdant  meadows  invite  an  exhilarat¬ 
ing  walk,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden  is  underfiood 
and  encouraged. 


Some  of  our  friends  have  defired  us  to  infert  a 
feries  of  landfcapes  in  our  firft  volume  ;  to  thefe  we 
reply,  that  to  attend  to  one  thing  is  ufually  efteemed 
the  way  to  perform  that  thing  well :  perspective 
is  the  foundation  of  landfcape,  and  will  certainly 
be  an  early  fubjeft  in  the  next  courfe  of  Le&ures. 

* 

%•  The  drawings  of  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities  ar¬ 
rived  fafe* 


MISCELLANIES. 


Extratt  from  Richardson’s  Anecdotes  oE  the 
Russian  Empire. 


St»  Peterfburg ,  17  70. 


HE  moft  fkilful  and  ingenious  ftatuary  in  Eu- 


JL  rope,  is  employed  here  at  prefent  in  execut¬ 
ing  an  equeltrian  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great,  [opened 
in  1783  by  the  Emprefs,  with  great  pomp.]  The  de- 
fign  in  this  work  is  partly  allegorical.  The  pedeftal  is 
to  reprefent  a  rock,  and  the  horfe  appears  with  great 
fpirit  and  exertion  in  the  a£t  of  afcending  it.  This  is 
to  indicate  the  difficulties  furmounted  by  Peter  in  his 
great  labour  of  reforming  the  Ruffians.  An  enor¬ 
mous  fnake,by  which  envy  is  typefied,  appears,  tho* 
ftill  lifting  its  head,  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  hind 
feet  of  the  horfe.  I  confefs  this  feems  to  me  both  a 
conceit  and  a  common  place  ornament.  Befides,  as 
benign  and  complacent  emotions  are  intended  to 
be  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  ftatue  in  the 
beholder,  the  circumftance  now  mentioned  conveys 
too  much  of  a  different  feeling.  For  in  works  of 
tafte,  unity  of  feeling  is  of  no  fmall  importance. 
The  fnake,  however,  ferves  a  more  convenient  pur- 
pofe ;  and  is  very  ufeful  in  fupporting  or  in  fixing 
the  horfe’s  tail. 

Peter  is  in  the  attitude  of  ftretching  out  one  of 
his  arms.  He  is  thus  intended  to  exprefs  parental 
affection  for  his  people :  and  when  we  are  told  that 
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this  is  the  artifPs  intention,  we  are  fatisfied  that  he 
has  done  what  he  purpofed.  The  expreflioit  of  the 
countenance  is  happy  and  ehara&eriftic :  you  fee  in 
it  affe&ion  and  wifdom ;  not,  however,  without 
fome  lineaments  of  that  ferocity  which  ferved  as  a 
foil  to  Peter’s  amazing  merit.  At  the  fame  time,  I 
could  have  wifhed  that  the  work,  which,  in  other 
refpe&s,  is  really  exquifite,  had  been  Iefs  allegorical. 
The  graces  and  beauties  of  allegory  fubmit  not  their 
delicate  tints  and  features  either  to  the  pencil  or  the 
chifel.  They  are  challenged  by  the  mufe  alone.— 
The  drapery  in  the  flatue  is,  with  great  judgment, 
intended  to  be  as  fimple  as  poffible.  It  exhibits  the 
original  drefs  of  the  Ruffians.  The  ftatue,  you  may 
he  fure,  is  a  topic  of  converfation  here  at  prefent ; 
and  this  laft  circumftance  has  given  occafion  for  fome 
good  criticifm  on  the  Coftume . 

The  rock  intended  for  the  pedeflal,  is  itfelf  a  cu* 
riofity.  I  went  lately  into  Carelia,  where  it  now 
lies,  that  I  might  fee  it  in  its  natural  ftate.  It  was 
then  forty  feet  long,  twenty-two  in  breadth,  and 
twenty-two  in  height ;  but  before  it  be  brought  to 
St.  Peterfburg,  it  will  probably  be  a  good  deal 
curtailed. 

The  artifl  who  is  engaged  in  this  immortal  work, 
has  brought  with  him  to  this  place  a  fine  marble 
figure,  intended  as  an  allegorical  reprefen tation  of 
winter.  A  very  proper  ornament,  you  will  fay,  for 
the  metropolis  of  a  northern  empire.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fomething  very  particular  in  the  nature  of  the 
defign,  Winter  is  reprefented  as  a  female,  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  very  young.  She  is  arrayed  in  loofe  drapery ; 

h«r 


hcf  countenance  is  eypreffive  of  the  mod  tender 
affe&ion,  as  die  appears  gracefully  bending  over 
fome  winter  flowers,  and  in  the  aft  of  prote&ing 
them,  with  a  fold  of  her  garment,  from  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  weather.  But  how,  you  will  afk  as  I 
took  the  liberty  of  doing,  are  we  to  know  that  this 
is  winter  ?  By  the  following — fhall  I  venture  to  fay, 
conceit  ? — Near  her,  on  tfce  pedeftal,  is  an  earthen 
vafe  filled  with  water  :  the  fluid,  by  expanfion  occa- 
fioned  by  the  frod,  had  burft  the  edge  of  the  veflel, 
and  the  broken  fragment  is  lying  befide  it !  But  my 
chief  objection  is  againft  the  general  defign.  Ought 
not  winter,  agreeably  to  the  conduct  of  both  poets 
j&nd  painters,  to  appear  herfelf  not  infenfible  to  the 
effects  of  cold  ?  Is  not  Death,  when  perfonified,  re- 
prefented  as  a  fkeleton  ?  or  fuch  as  Milton  has  re- 
prefented  him  ?  And  is  not  Danger,  exhibited  by 
Collins,  in  actual  danger } 

Danger  !  whofe  limbs  of  giant  mould. 

What  mortal  eye  can  fix’d  behold  ? 

Who  dalks  his  round,  ap  hideous  form. 

Howling  amid  the  midnight  ftorm  \ 

Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  deep 
Of  fome  loofe  hanging  rock  to  deep. 

Fear,  by  the  fame  poet,  appears  darting,  flying,  and 
in  diforder : 

Ah,  Fear!  ah,  frantic  Fear! 

1  fee,  I  fee  thee  near  $ 

I  know  thy  hurried  ftep,  thy  haggard  eye, 

Like  thee  I  dart,  like  thee  diforder’d  fly. 
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Defpair,  too,  according  to  the  mafterly  delineation 
of  Spenfer,  is  .reprefented  as  differing  the  moft  ex¬ 
cruciating  torment. 

“  Tnefe  writers,”  replies  the  artiff,  who  is  alfo 
an  acute  critic,  tc  have  conduced  themfelves  erro- 
<c  neoufiy.  I  follow  a  plan  more  confident,  and 
46  more  corre<5>.  I  reprefent  the  power  who  prefides 

over  the  feafon;  who  has  the  foie  management  of 
tc  frofts  and  of  tempefts ;  and  cannot  therefore  be 
<e  fuppofed  to  differ  by  their  inclemency.”  The 
thought  is  ingenious ;  but  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  the 
do&rine. 

[The  artiff  is  Monf.  Falconet,  formerly  of  Paris,] 


SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER 

Whofe  portrait  we  have  given,  was  born  at  Lubeck^ 
a  city  of  Holftein  in  Denmark,  about  1648.  His 
grandfather  enjoyed  an  eftate  near  Halle,  in  Saxony, 
where  he  lived  in  great  efteem  among  federal  princes 
of  Germany  ;  his  father  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Leipffc;  whence  he  removed  into  Sweden, 
being  employed  by  the  dowager  of  Guftavus  Adol¬ 
phus  ;  after  whofe  death,  he  married  and  fettled  at 
Lubeck. 

His  fon  Godfrey  was  fent  to  Leyden,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  mathematics,  particularly  to 
fortification,  being  defigned  for  military  employment ; 
but  his  genius  leading  him  ftrfcngly  to  drawing  fi¬ 
gures,  he  made  fo  great  improvements,  as  to  be 
much  taken  notice  of  and  encouraged.  From  this 

city 
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Furteazt  Fainter. 
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city  he  was  removed  to  Amfterdam,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  Rembrandt  :  but,  not  contented  with  that  man¬ 
ner  of  painting,  where  exa&  defign  was  wanting, 
his  father  fent  him  into  Italy  at  the  age  of  feventeen. 
He  ftudied  at  Rome  under  Carlo  Maratti  and 
Bernini,  and  began  to  acquire  fame  in  hiftory- 
painting,  having  ftudied  archite&ure  and  anatomy; 
the  latter  difpofing  him  to  relifh  the  antique,  and  to 
improve  by  it.  He  then  removed  to  Venice,  where  he 
received  great  civility  from  the  Donati,  Gartoni,  and 
other  noble  families,  for  whom  he  painted  feveral 
hiftories,  portraits,  and  family  pictures,  by  which 
his  fame  was  confiderably  increafed  in  that  city. 

This,  however,  could  not  detain  him  there:  by 
the  importunity  of  fome  friends,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  come  to  England,  where  his  fkill  and  merit  foon 
made  him  known.  He  drew  the  pi&ure  of  Charles  II. 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
more  than  once;  and  his  majefty  was  fo  fatisfied  with 
his  fkill,  that  he  ufed  to  come  and  fit  to  him  at  his 
houle,  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden.  He  was 
fent  by  this  prince  into  France,  to  paint  the  French 
king’s  pi&ure,  (Louis  XIV.)  where  he  had  the 
honour  like  wife  of  painting  moft  of  the  royal  family; 
but  this  did  not  influence  him  to  ftay  long  in  that 
kingdom,  although  it  happened  at  the  death  of  his 
great  patron  Charles  II. 

At  his  return  he  was  well  received  by  king  James 
and  his  queen,  and  conftantly  employed  by  them, 
till  the  revolution;  after  which,  he  continued  prin¬ 
cipal  painter  to  king  William,  who  knighted  him. 
Neither  the  king  or  queen  ever  fat  to  any  other  per¬ 
son  :  and  it  is  remarkable  of  this  painter,  that  he  had 

the 
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the  honour  to  paint  ten  crowned  heads;  four  kings 
of  England,  and  three  queens;  the  Czar  of  Mufco. 
vy ;  Charles  III.  kipg  of  Spain,  (afterwards  emper¬ 
or,)  when  he  was  in  England  ;  and  the  French  king, 
Lewis  XiV.  befides  feveral  ele&ors  and  princes.  By 
this  means  his  reputation  became  fo  univerfal,  that  the 
emperor  Leopold  dignified  him  as  a  nobleman  and 
knight  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  by  a  patent,  which 
he  fent  him  by  count  Wratiftan,  his  ambaflador  in 
England,  in  1700  ;  and  in  which  there  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  made  of  the  fervices  of  his  anceftors  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  King  William  fent  him  to  draw 
the  elector  of  Bavaria’s  pi&ure  at  Bruflels,  and  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  rich  gold  chain  and  medal. 

From  feeing  and  ftudying  many  noble  works  of 
Rubens,  he  began  to  change  his  ftyle  and  manner  of 
colouring;  imitating  that  great  mafter,  whom  he 
judged  to  have  come  neareft  to  nature.  Moft  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  had  their  pi&ures 
painted  by  him  :  from  which  a  great  number  of  mez- 
zotinto  prints  and  others  have  been  engraved,  which 
fpeak  for  him  by  the  high  efteem  they  are  in  all  over 
Europe,  No  painter  ever  excelled  him  in  a  fureout-.. 
line  and  graceful  difpofal  of  his  figures,  nor  took  a 
better  refemblance,  which  he  feldom  failed  to  exprefs 
In  the  moft  handfome  and  agreeable  air ;  adding  to  it  a 
grace,  fuitable  to  the  character,  and  peculiar  to  the 
perfon  reprefented. 

He  lived  in  great  efteem  and  reputation  5  in  wealth 
and  fplendor,  far  furpalling  any  of  his  predecefibrs. 
He  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Whitton,  near 
Hampton-court ;  where  he  built  a  handfome  houfe, 
and  furnifhed  it  elegantly. 
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Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was,  by  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  presented  with  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  the 
civil  law.  He  was  alfo  gentleman  of  the  privy  -chamber 
to  king  William,  to  queen  Anne,  and  to  king 
George  I.  (who  created  hirn  a  baronet) 5  was  depu¬ 
ty-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  in  the 
commiffion  of  the  peace  for  that  and  other  counties. 
He  died  O&.  27,  1723  3  and  was  hurried  at  Whit- 
ton.  A  monument  by  Ryfbrach  was  eredled  for  him 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  with  a  flattering  epitaph  by 
Pope.  Several  curious  inftances  of  his  vanity  are 
well  known. 

His  pictures  in  public  places ,  are  among  the  following  : 

King  William  on  a  white  horfe,at  Hampton-court. 

The  celebrated  beauties  of  his  time,  there  alfo. 
The  king  of  Spain,  afterwards  emperor,  at  Windfor. 

A  Chinefe  convert,  there  3  a  whole  length. 

The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  at  the  lower  houie,  there. 

King  George  at  Guildhall,  London. 

Dr.  Wallis,  and  his  own,  pidfure,  at  Oxford, 

His  own  ftair-cafe  at  Whitton,  moft  part  of  it  by 
himfelf,  the  reft  by  La  Guerre. 

A  family-piece  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

Queen  Anne  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter. 

The  Kitt-cat  Club,  at  Mr.'Tonfon?s  feat  at  Barn- 
Elms. 

Sir  Ifaae  Newton  j  and  La<fy  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tague. 
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AUTUMN, 

IS  that  joyful  feafon  which  rewards  the  labourer^ 
toil,  and  gratifies  the  hufbandman’s  expedition* 
Whatever  contributes  to  the  fupport,  or  comfort  of 
life,  is  the  produdl  of  Autumn.  It  is  true  her  liber¬ 
ality  may  be  abufed,  and  what  fhe  offers  as  necefTary, 
or  ufeful,  may  become  the  means  of  intemperance 
and  riot. 

The  inebriety  of  Bacchus,  often  reprefents  this 
plentiful  feafon  ;  we  have  rather  chofen  to  exhibit  as 
equally  charadferiflic,  and  more  becoming,  a  chearfui 
Ceres  ;  her  head  crowned  with  corn,  indicating  the 
abundance  of  that  fruitful  grain,  whofe  culture  has 
been  the  chief  objedt  of  attention  and  care  :  and,  not 
to  omit  the  exhilarating  draught,  whofe  utility  in  its 
proper  place  is  univerfally  admitted,  a  young  Sil¬ 
van  replenifhes  her  bowl ;  his  head  furrounded 
with  vine  leaves,  and  the  fatisfadlion  apparent  in  his 
countenance,  plainly  exprefs  his  happinefs  in  this 
ofHce. 

If  Spring,  by  the  advancing  attitude  of  her  figure, 
indicated  the  approaching  feafons  of  the  year;  Au¬ 
tumn,  by  her  retiring  polition,  exprefTes  its  decline. 
The  vegetable  world  lofes  its  leafy  honors,  and  prepares 
for  a  dreary  flate  of  apparent  barrennefs;  the  enli¬ 
vening  breeze,  the  animating  ray,  the  fervid  fun,  pafsj 
the  glories  of  the  year  diminifh :  but  we  have  the 
fatisfadfion  to  know  that  this  viciffitude  is  profitable, 
as  well  as  neceffary.  * 
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MISCELLANIES. 


HE  month  of  April  is  regularly  diftinguifhed 


among  artifts,  by  that  EXHIBITION  of  their 
refpe&ive  performances,  which  annually  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

It  is  a  talk  not  without  its  difficulties  to  difeufs  this 
fubje£l>  but  as  our  intention  is  not  to  raife  one  artift 
by  depreciating  another,  or  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
party  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  inllance  ;  we  lhall  fleer 
clear  of  many  difagreeable  circumftances  which  the 
critics  of  the  day  are  involved  in.  Nor  is  it  our  de- 
iign  to  publifh  our  remarks  on  the  performances  this 
year  exhibited,  individually,  but  rather  as  conlidered 
in  a  mafs  of  merit,  or  demerit,  compared  with  fore¬ 
going  collections  of  the  fame  kind  :  for  though  our 
town  readers  and  eorrefpondents  might  receive  plea- 
fure  or  improvement  from  fuch  obfervations,  yet  our 
friends  in  the  country  would  have  no  fmall  reafon  to 
think  themfelves  tantalized ,  by  deferiptions  of  beau¬ 
ties  they  could  not  behold,  or  technical  criticifms  from 
which  they  could  reap  no  profit. 

It  is  no  uncommon  fituation  of  many  valuable 
talents  to  be  concealed  from  that  proteClion  and  ap- 
plaufe  their  merit  deferves,  till  fome  happy  occurrence 
introduces  them  to  public  notice,  and  elleem.  Some 
fudden  ray  of  light  breaks  into  their  obfeurity,  and 
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difcovers  excellence  which  might  otherwife  have  been 
forgotten  in  oblivion. 

What  was  the  lituation  of  many  meritorious  artifts 
thirty  years  ago  ?  or  of  art  in  general,  in  confequence 
of  the  infignificance  (to  fay  no  worfe)  of  its  profef- 
fors  ?  Not  that  talents  were  unnoticed  or  unrefpedled 
among  themfelves,  but  that  they  were  unknown  or 
difregarded  (too  much  at  leaft)  by  their  employers. 
At  that  time  the  artifts  of  Britain  Teemed  few  in 
number,  and  among  them,  only  here  and  there  a 
matter  of  repute.  Thefe,  however,  held  attemblies 
at  Hated  periods,  and  fupported  by  fubfcription  among 
themfelves,  a  private  academy  in  St.  MartinVlane, 
(in  which  feminary,  by  the  bye,  mott  of  our  prefent 
profeffors  of  eminence  received  the  earlier  principles 
of  their  education  :)  and  by  much  diligence  main¬ 
tained  a  freedom  from  that  vaflalage,  in  which  thole 
who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  rife  to  public 
notice,  were  enthralled  by  picture  dealers ;  a  fet  of 
gentry  much  reforted  to  by  whoever  wifhed  to  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  with  the  produ£lions  of  art.  With 
what  fpirit  could  an  artift  engage  in  his  work, 
when  he  was  well  perfuaded  the  emolument  and  repu¬ 
tation  arittng  from  it  would  accrue  to  another,  and 
himfelf  only  enjoy  (if  he  could  be  faid  to  enjoy)  the 
fcanty  pittance  allowed  him  by  a  trader  whole  prin¬ 
ciple  was  to  purchafe  as  cheap  as  pottible  ?  Imagin¬ 
ation  might  foar  in  vain  ;  its  exertions  were  reprefled 
by  attention  to  neceflaries.  The  chilling  blatts  of 
humble  mediocrity,  if  not  of  abfolute  penury,  con- 
ilfx&ed  the  liberal  flow  of  genius, 

c<  And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  foul.” 

In  this  confined  fituation,  it  was  extremely  natural 
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'their  thoughts  and  difcourfes,  whenever  they  met  to¬ 
gether,  fhould  turn  on  the  fubjeft  of  their  difficulties ; 
mutual  complaints  excited  wifhes  and  proje&s,  for 
the  removal  of  thofe  impediments  ifhich  furrounded 
them.  In  thefe  converfations  the  method  moft  gene¬ 
rally  propofcd,  was  the  efbblifhment  of  a  public  aca¬ 
demy,  as  the  moil  likely  mean  to  attract  public 
attention :  but  however  defirable  fuch  an  inftitution 
might  be  deemed,  it  feemed  attended  with  fo  many 
difficulties,  as  proved  an  effe&ual  bar  to  its  fuccefs  j 
and,  therefore,  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  to  pro¬ 
cure  affiftance  from  thofe  who  were  efteemed  patrons 
of  the  arts,  the  defigh  was  dropped. 

This  is  not  a  place  for  exclamations  of  forrow  that 
any  ufefui  defign  fhould  be  dropped,  nor  for  examin¬ 
ing  wherefore  the  patrons  of  art  refrained  from  pro¬ 
moting  a  fcheme  whofe  eftablifhment  offered  no  fmali 
gratification  to  their  tafte,  nor  for  invefligating  thofe 
principles  of  Britifh  liberty,  which,  however  invalu¬ 
able  in  general,  were  found  on  this  occafion  not  a  little 
unwieldy.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  blaming  that 
haughtinefs  of  felf-opinion,  which  prevented  artifts 
from  a  modeft  eftimate  of  their  own  worth  ;  infomuch 
that  when  the  lift  of fuperiors  to  this  inftitution  was 
formed,  all  appeared  as  directors,  or  profeffors,  or 
officers  of  fome  kind,  or  other,  and  there  were  left  no 
fellows  to  form  the  body  of  the  fociety  !  This  cir- 
cumftance  (according  to  information  we  have  re¬ 
ceived)  contributed  greatly  to  annihilate  the  propofed 
eftablifhment. 

Accident  has  often  produced  what  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  induftry  have  failed  to  accomplifh  ;  and  fomething 
of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  happened  here.  Li- 
L  %  bevty 
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berty  has  ever  been  conftdered  as  the  friend  of  the 
arts ;  it  is  natural,  therefore,  for  their  profeflors  to 
revere  the  memory  of  the  aftertors  and  champions  of 
freedom,  particularly  thofe  of  our  own  country* 
Actuated  by  this  principle,  the  artifts  had  an  annual 
meeting  at  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  to  commemorate 
the  landing  of  King  William.  To  that  hofpital 
feveral  of  their  body  had  made  donations  in  painting, 
iculpture,  &c.  which  being  acceflible  to  the  public, 
contributed  to  make  thofe  artifts  more  generally 
known  than  others.  From  this  circumftance  was 
occafion  taken  to  fuggeft,  that  if  thefe  artifts  found 
fo  much  benefit  refulting  from  the  infpeCtion  of  their 
performances,  it  was  probable,  others  would  be  equal 
gainers  in  the  public  opinion,  could  they  enjoy  a  fimi- 
lar  advantage.  This  idea  was  no  fooner  propofed, 
than  it  was  afTented  to,  and  approved,  and  a  public 
exhibition  was  accordingly  refolved  on.  The  com¬ 
mittee  who  were  the  propofers  of  the  plan,  received 
directions  to  iftue  proper  notices  of  this  intention ; 
and  many  ingenious  works  were  expofed  to  public 
view,  April  2r,  1760,  in  the  great  room  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
in  the  Strand. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  was  equal  to  the 
moft  fanguine  wifhes  of  its  inftitutors ;  the  public 
were  pleafed,  the  artifts  applauded  ;  thofe  already 
known,  extended  their  reputation  ;  thofe  hitherto 
concealed,  became  the  immediate  acquaintance  of  the 
public. 

The  collection  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
performances.  Forty-two  painters  who  contributed 
to  this  aflemblage,  and  about  thirty  profeftors  of  other 
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branches,  compofed  the  whole  of  thofe  engaged  ha 
this  attempt.  Moft  of  the  artifts  are  now  known  only 
by  name :  fcarce  any  remain  but  Reynolds,  Cat- 
ton,  Paul  Sandby,  Thompson,  and  Mifs  Moser, 
among  the  painters ;  Strange  and  Woollett, 
among  the  engravers ;  and  two  or  three  fculptors. 

Now  opened  a  new  and  pleafing  profpeft  to  the 
artifts ;  had  any  one  merit,  he  prepared  to  fhew  it ; 
or  if  he  was  fenfible  of  his  deficiency,  he  exerted  his 
utmoft  abilities  to  attain  a  level  with  thofe  in  whofe 
applaufe  the  public  were  loudeft.  If  one  whom  he 
fuppofed  his  equal,  appeared  to  excel  him,  his  vigo¬ 
rous  endeavours  regained  his  place.  ConnoifTeurs, 
and  pi£lure-dealers,  no  longer  bore  their  former  fway 
in  railing,  or  in  ruining  an  artift’s  reputation,  and 
fortune  ;  their  interfe/ence  was  difcarded  :  the  public 
fought  after  thofe  mailers  whofe  labours  had  moft  in- 
terefted  their  regard.  A  vifible  improvement  in 
every  department  of  art,  was  the  confequence  of  this 
encouragement ;  and  each  fucceeding  exhibition,  de- 
monflrated  the  talents  of  Britifh  artifts,  and  their 
grateful  returns  to  the  foflering  care  of  a  difcerning 
public. 

But  befides  the  advancement  of  art,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  of  no  fmall  fervice  by  its  profits  to  thofe 
widows  and  families  of  deceafed  artifts,  whofe  fitua- 
tions  required  pecuniary  aftiftance.  And  though  this 
drcumftance  may  have  been  too  much  overlooked  of 
late,  yet  as  it  is  in  itfelf  honourable  to  render  fervice 
to  our  fellow-mortals  in  general,  fo  we  may  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe,  the  public  were  not  infenfible  to  the  plea- 
furc  of  contributing  to  this  part  of  the  inftitution. 

Whether  this  benevolence  is  extended  as  it  might 
be,  we  forbear  to  examine,  and  likewife  whether  thofe 

have 
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have  fulfilled  their  engagements,  who  oncepromifed  to 
exert  themfelves,  “  to  call  forth  that  modeft  merit  to  * 
€t  the  eye  of  the  public,  which  otherwife  mufl  have 
((  languifhed  in  obfcurity ;  and,  that  thofe  whofe  abi* 
lities  and  attainments  might  juftly  raife  them  to 
diftin£lion,  fhould  have  an  opportunity  offered 
u  them  of  fhewing  their  claim  to  it.” 

The  fecond  exhibition  contained  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  fubje&s.  Removed  to  Spring-Garden 
great  room. 

Admiffion  was  gratis  to  the  firft  exhibition,  to  who¬ 
ever  had  a  catalogue,  which  was  fold  for  fix- pence; 
but,  by  perfons  lending  to  friends,  &c.  no  little  incon¬ 
venience  was  experienced.  To  the  fecond  exhibition 
catalogues  were  one  {hilling. 

It  is  pleafant  to  review  the  language  of  thofe  who 
were  now  advancing  rapidly  in  public  favor,  and  this 
was  the  tenor  of  it,  1762.  c<  An  exhibition  of  the 
u  works  of  art,  being  a  fpe&acle  new  in  this  king- 
c<  dom,  has  raifed  various  opinions  and  conje&ures 
among  thofe,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  prac- 
<c  tice  in  foreign  nations.  Thofe  who  fet  out  their  per- 
tc  formances  to  general  view,  have  been  too  often 
confidered  as  rivals  of  each  other ;  as  men  a£tu~ 
a  ated  if  not  by  avarice,  at  leaft  by  vanity,  and  con- 
|C  tending  for  fuperiority  of  fame,  tho’  not  for  a  per 
<c  cuniary  prize. 

<6  It  cannot  be  denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who 
<6  offer  themfelves  to  criticifm  are  defirous  of  praife  ; 
<c  this  defire  is  not  only  innocent  but  virtuous,  while 
^  it  is  undebafed  by  artifice  and  unpolluted  by  envy; 
*c  and  of  envy  or  artifice  thofe  men  can  never  be 
V  accufed,  who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honors  and 

“  profits 
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i€  profits  of  their  profeffion,  are  content  to  Hand  can- 
cc  didates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  unex- 
“  perienced,  and  diligence  yet  unrewarded :  who, 
i(  without  any  hope  of  encreaflng  their  own  repu- 
“  tation  or  intereft,  expofe  their  names  and  their 
<c  works,  only  that  they  may  furnifh  an  opportunity 
<c  of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and  the 
<c  negle&ed. 

“  The  purpofe  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
<c  the  artifts,  but  to  advance  the  art ;  the  eminent 
u  are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  the  obfcure 
infulted  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  deferve 
“  public  favor,  is  here  invited  to  difplay  his  merit. 

“  Of  the  price  put  on  this  exhibition  fome  account 
“  may  be  demanded.  Whoever  fets  his  work  to  be 
“  (hewn,  naturally  defires  a  multitude  of  fpe&ators, 
<c  but  his  defire  defeats  its  own  end,  when  fpe&ators 
tc  aflemble  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  obftrud  one  ano- 
“  ther.  Though  we  are  far  from  wifhing  to  dimi- 
<c  niffi  the  pleafures,  or  depreciate  the  fentiments  of 
“  any  clafs  of  the  community,  we  know,  however, 
“  what  every  one  knows,  that  all  cannot  be  judges  or 
“  purchafers  of  works  of  art ;  yet  we  have  already 
“  found  by  experience,  that  all  are  defirous  to  fee  an 
<c  exhibition.  When  the  terms  of  admiffion  were 
“  low,  our  room  was  thronged  with  fuch  multitudes 
<c  as  made  accefs  dangerous,  and  frightened  awa/ 
iC  thofe,  whofe  approbation  was  moA  defired. 

<c  Yet,  beoaufe  it  is  feldom  believed  that  money  is 
c<  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  ffiall  tell  the  ufe 
<c  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected  profits. ” 
“  Many  artifts  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to  fell 
their  works  for  their  due  price;  to  remove  this 

“  inconvenience. 
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**  inconvenience,  an  annual  fale  will  be  appointed,  to 
**  which  every  man  may  fend  his  works,  and  fend 
€C  them  if  he  will  without  his  name.  Thefe  works 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  that  condu&the 
€C  exhibition ;  a  price  will  be  fecretly  fet  to  every 
piece  and  regifiered  by  the  fecretary.  If  the  piece 
4i  expofed  is  fold  for  more,  the  whole  price  fhall  be 
“  the  artift’s  ;  but  if  the  purchafers  value  it  at  lefs 
**  than  the  committee,  the  artifl  fhall  be  paid  the  de~ 
deficiency  from  the  profits  of  the  exhibition.” 
Happy  had  it  been,  if  the  moderation  of  thefe 
fentiments  had  deeply  impreffed  thofe  under  whofe 
direction  they  were  communicated  to  the  public  f 
the  commonwealth  of  arts,  might  then  have  flourifhed 
beyond  the  utmolt  expectations  of  its  friends  ; 
beyond  the  abilities  of  defpotic  combinations.  As  to 
the  plan  of  felling,  & c.  it  was  tried,  but  foon  quitted, 
the  chief  benefit  falling  to  the  fhare  of  MefTrs.  Lang¬ 
ford. 

When  a  charter  was  obtained,  and  their  majeflies 
and  the  royal  family  honored  the  .exhibitions  with 
their  prefence,  the  arts  and  artifts  feemed  at  their 
zenith  of  reputation.  We  wifh  to  draw  a  veil  over 
fubfequent  tranfa&Lons,  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  and. 
mortifying  to  repeat ;  let  others  learn  a  leflon  of  mo¬ 
deration,  and  equity;  of  the  evils  of  pride,  and  diffen- 
fiori,  from  thofe  fchifms  which  have  ruined  the  arts 
among  us.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  contrary  to  what 
has  been  afferted,  a  great  perfonage  acted  with  much 
candour,  and  circumfpection  in  the  bufinefs  alluded 
to.  It  is  not  commonly  known,  that  a  correfpon- 
dence  paffea  between  Mr.  K.  and  Sir  W.  C.  the 
whole  of  which  was  fubmitted  to  royal  infpection, 
2  and 
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&nd  which  would  have  had  its  deftred  effect  in  Sir  W*s 
converfion,  but  for  manoeuvres  which  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  mention. 

Exhibitions  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  national  tafte  among  us,  which  is  apparent, 
from  our  improvements  on  former  produdions,  and 
in  the  fyread  of  judgment,  and  attention  to  the  arts 
among  genteel  fociety.  They  have  alfo,  by  prefenting 
to  public  view  a  variety  of  fubjeds,  contributed  to 
promote  ftudies  connected  with  fuch  information: 
it  is  not  fo  general  an  enquiry,  what  fubjed  is 
it  ?  as  it  ufed  to  be.  It  mull  however  be  confeffed, 
that  in  this  refped,  the  mode  of  compofing  our  Cata¬ 
logues  is  extremely  deficient;  if  a  fhort  view,  or 
analyfis  of  the  fubjed  were  fubjoined  where  requifite, 
it  would  often  facilitate  recoiled  ion. 

What  prevents  a  fimilar  entertainment  being  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  public  in  other  principal  cities  ?  why  fhould 
the  metropolis  monopolize  this  advantage  ?  furely, 
there  are,  or  might  foon  be,  Artifts  enough  in 
Bristol,  York,  &c.  &c.  and  in  the  adjacent  coun* 
try,  to  furnifh  a  handfome  collodion  of  performan¬ 
ces  worthy  public  attention,  which  might  fpread  a 
fuperior  tafte,  difcover  Latent  genius,  excite  laudable 
emulation,  both  honorary,  and  profeftional,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  elegancies  of  human  life  !  So  happy 
would  it  make  the  editor  of  this  work  to  find  this 
hint  adopted,  that  he  would  cheerfully  contribute 
his  mite  of  merit  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  as  no> 
doubt  would  many  others  reftdent  even  in  London 
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We  have  Lad  occafion  to  foretell  more  than  one 
feparation  from  among  the  ardfls  who  compofe  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  fome  feceflions  have  a&ually 
happened,  others  yet  continue  in  petto . 

We  underfland  that  the  late  conflagration  at  Spring 
Gardens,  was  a  difappointment  to  a  certain  Painter 
whofe  un-in-one-breath-utterable  opinion  of  his  own 
abilities,  is  feconded  by  no  other  opinion  that  ever 
6ame  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Barry’s  magnificent  work  is  not  to  be  open 
to  public  infpe&ion  this  year.  It  is  almoft  finifhed, 
but  we  poftpone  our  remarks,  till  the  appearance  of 
that  account  of  it,  which  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 
intend  to  give  (and  which  is  at  prefs  among  their 
Tranfan&ions)  when  we  fhall  not  fail  to  do  that 
Artiif  every  Juftice. 


It  was  not  a  haffy  opinion  formed  at  the  moment, 
but  our  fettled  judgment  which  we  fubmitted  to  the 
public  in  few  words,  when  we  faid  The  merit  of 
Wright  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded.”  This 
ingenious  Artifi  has  given  additional  evidence  of  the 
propriety  of  our  judgment,  in  a  feparate  exhibition 
at  late  Langford’s  Room  in  Covent  Garden.  On 
which  we  prefume  to  offer  a  few  obfervations. 

Mr.  W.  has  with  much  modefty,  chofen  from 
Mason’s  Tranflation  of  Fresnoy  (a  critique  on 
Which  work  we  have  in  readinefs)  the  following  lines, 
which  we  are  forry  to  fee  him  adopt ;  forry  that 
bodily  indifpofitions,  fhould  add  the  prefent  inftance, 
to  a  iiff  already  too  numerous,  of  invalids  through 
extreme  application  to  technical  purfuits. 
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Ail  have  their  brilliant  moments,  when  alone 
They  paint,  as  if  fome  ftar  propitious  Ihone  j 
Yet  then,  e’en  then  the  hand  but  ill  conveys 
The  bolder  grace,  that  in  the  fancy  plays. 

Hence,  candjd  critics,  this  fad  truth  confeft, 

Accept  what  leaft  is  bad,  and  deem  it  belt  5 
Lament  the  foul  in  error’s  thraldom  held, 

Compare  life’s  fpan  with  art’s  extenfive  field  ; 

Know  that  ere  perfect  tafte  matures  the  mind. 

Or  perfeft  practice  to  that  tafte  be  join’d, 

Comes  age,  comes  ficknefs,  comes  contrafling  pain, 

And  chills  the  warmth  of  youth  in  every  vein. 

Mr.  W's.  performances  confift  of  fele£t  and  ftrik- 
ing  effefts  of  peculiar  lights,  moon- light,  fire-light 
&c.  the  whole  afiembiage  is  twenty-four  pi£lures, 
only  one  of  which  has  been  introduced  to  the  public 
before.  If  he  could  have  procured  his  already  ex¬ 
hibited  works,  it  would  have  added  much  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  colle&ion,  and  would  have  rendered  it 
matchlefs. 

Will  Mr.  W.  excufe  us,  if  we  prefume  to  cen- 
fure  the  idea  of  companionizing,  The  Lady  in 
Milton's  Gomus  (No.  I.)  with  The  Widow  of  an  Ame¬ 
rican  Indian  Chief  watching  the  arms  of  her  deceafed 
Hu  [band  (No.  II.)  We  confefs  in  real  life  many 
companions  are  contrafts  to  each  other,  and  we  are 
forry  for  it ;  but  the  plan  on  which  we  wifh  to  fee 
pi&ures  paired  (as  well  as  couples)  is  rather  that  of 
fimiiarity  as  to  principal  circumftances.  There  i$ 
furely  a  total  unlikenefs  between  the  Anglo  Grecian 
beauties  of  Comus,  and  a  cuflom  of  American  In¬ 
dians.  Who  would  think  of  fetting  Sweet  Echo  ” 
ip  the  mufic  of  the  war-whoop  ?  not  lefs  erroneous 
(ip  our  judgment)  is  Mr.  WJs.  calling  th.efe  pi£tures 
M  3  companions 
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cdtnpanioni  becaufe  painted  on  the  fame  fized  cloth. 
They  have  both  merit ;  the  American  is  moll 
Hriking. 

(No  III.)  tVilliam  and  Margaret ,  from  the  well 
known  ballad.  This  fubjeft  is  a  lamp-light.  Here 
we  enquire,  is  it  fuppofable  William  always  burnt  a 
lamp  ?  would  not  its  abfence  have  contributed  to  that 
obfcurity,  uncertainty*  and  gloom*  which  fhould  en¬ 
velope  the  fubjeft,  and  which  equally  affifts  the  fub- 
lime  in  Painting  and  Poetry  ?  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  is  in  our  favor,  in  that 
juftly  admired  paffage  feie&ed  by  Mr.  Burki^  c<  Now 
a  thing  was  fecretly  brought  to  me,  mine  ear  received 
a  little  thereof  —  a  fpirit  paffed  before  my  face  —  It 
Hood  Hill  but  I  could  not  difiern  its  form”;  yet  fays 
the  fpeaker,  a  an  Image  (an  appearance,  however  in- 
diffinct)  was  before  mine  eyes,  who  after  a  paufe  of 
filence,  fpake  &c.”  And  now  if  the  appearance  of  a 
fpirit,  affuming  a  vifible  form*  be  fupernatural  * 
why  niay  ilot  the  introduction  of  a  proper  quantity 
Of  light  (attendant  on  the  fpirit)  to  compofe  the 
picture,  be  accounted  for  by  that  fuggeftion  ?  The 
lamp  in  this  picture  burns  blue ,  but  does  not  impart 
fufficient  bluenefs  to  the  objects  around. 

(No.  IV.)  View  of  the  Cafcade  of  Terni. 

In  the  language  of  an  enraptured  connoiffeur,  a 
devilifh-iine  picture* 

(VIII.  IX.)  The  happy  tneeting  of  Hero  and  Le- 
ander,  after  his  fwimrfting  acrofs  the  Hellefpont  in  a 
tranquil  night  ;  and ,  as  a  companion,  The  Storm  in 
which  Leander  was  drowned. 

Thefe  are  proper  Companions  :  our  cenfare  on  that 
head  here  ceafes, 

^  There 
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There  are  few  articles  of  greater  confequeftce  to  a 
painter,  than  a  judicious  ufe  of  the  liberties.  If  we 
miflake  not,  the  ilorm  extinguijhed  the  torch  of  Hero, 
yet  Mr.  W.  has  reprefented  her  holding  it,  and 
takes  occafion  from  its  light,  to  introduce  a  great 
effect.  How  far  is  this  right  ?  Does  not  the  {lory  fay, 
Leander  was  loll  becaufe  undirefted  by  the  light  of 
the  torch  ?  Yet  we  applaud  the  effect  produced 
by  it:  Our  eyes  fhall  rule  our  opinion.  Let  Mr. 
W.  however  prepare  himfelf,  for  what  raillery  may 
enfue  from  thofe  who  recollect  Shakefpeare’s  account 
of  the  matter,  “  Leander  being  taken  with  the  cramps 
was  drowned,  and  the  foolifli  chroniclers  of  that  age 
found  it  was  Hero  of  Seftos.” 

(No.  XIII.)  The  origin  of  Defign . 

(No.  XIV.)  Penelope  unravelling  her  web. 

Two  lamp- lights  containing  much  merit. 

We  have  feldom  been  better  pleafed,  than  by  the 
little  picture  (No.  XV.)  a  diftant  view  of  Vefuvius 
(in  eruption,)  the  Moon  light  effect  brought  forward, 
and  the  fire  kept  at  a  diflance,  are  happily  managed. 

Mr.  W.  has  with  the  utmofl  propriety  availed 
himfelf  of  the  Defence  of  Gibraltar,  to  exercife  his 
talents  in  his  own  way.  We  have  had  many  repre- 
fentations  of  this  event,  in  almoft  all  degrees  between 
bad,  and  good.  Shall  we  fay  their  more  early  ap¬ 
pearance  prevented  this  picture  from  being  bejpoke  ? 
we  rather  wifh  to  think  fo,  than  to  fuppofe  Mr.  W’s. 
merit  on  the  fubject  tould  be  over- looked  ;  or  that 
no  one  thought  of  employing  the  only  Artift  capable 
of  defending  Gibraltar  upon  canvas  as  it  fhould  be. 
This  pifture  is  marked  for  fale;  may  fome  noble 
purchafer  fopn  erafe  the  Star . 


(No.  XXIV.) 
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(No.  XXIV.*)  A  View  of  Gibraltar  during  the 
defir udlion  of  the  Spanijb  Floating  Batteries ,  on  the  13 th 
of  September ,  1782. 

*6  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  fpectator,  that 
the  painter’s  original  plan  was  to  execute  two  pictures, 
as  companions  to  each  other,  on  this  event  fo  glori¬ 
ous  to  our  country.  In  the  firft  (which  is  now  exhi¬ 
bited)  he  has  endeavoured  to  reprefent  an  extenlive 
view  of  the  fcenery  combined  with  the  action.  In 
the  fecond  (which  he  hopes  to  finifH  hereafter)  he 
propofes  to  make  the  action  his  principal  object,  and 
delineate  the  particulars  of  it  more  di^mcdy.” 

Our  Artift-friends  at  a  diitance,  will  be  pleafed  to 
be  informed  fomewhat  of  this  gentleman’s  manual 
management.  When  Mr.  W.  was  at  Rome,  the 
painters  of  that  place  wondered  at  his  pictures,  and 
among  other  things  enquired  how  he  fo  exactly  imi¬ 
tated  the  mortar  &c.  on  old  walls  ?  “  It  is  beyond 
the  power  of  our  pencils.”  True ;  Mr.  W.  ufes  an  old 
pallette-knife  perfectly  pliable,  and  trowels  on  his 
colour.  He  produces  the  lights  on  the  wave,  not  by 
painting  them  as  lights,  but  by  glazing  a  ground  of 
colour  proper  for  thofe  lights,  with  a  coat  of  colour 
proper  for  the  unenlightened  parts ;  then  while  wet, 
drawing,  as  it  were,  with  the  utmoll  freedom  by 
means  of  a  pencil-ltick,  the  lights  upon  the  fhades. 
An  ingenious  method,  in  the  application  of  which  he: 
is  very  dextrous. 
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It  was  with  no  little  forefight,  Sir  IV.  C.  when 
building  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Royal  Academy* 
contrived  fo  many  corners,  and  introduced  fuch  va¬ 
riety  of  lights,  both  true  and  falfe,  as  that  room  con¬ 
tains.  It  has  indeed  been  complained  of  by  feme 
perfons  not  in  the  fecret,  but  its  convenience  and  ap¬ 
plication  is  now  too  evident  to  be  denied.  Yet,  after 
all,  what  fervice  to  the  arts,  or  entertainment  to  the 
public,  can  be  derived  from  expofmg  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures,  whole  fin  all  fhare  of  merit  fhould  have  pre¬ 
cluded  their  appearance  ?  Let  quality  not  quantity  ever 
be  the  criterion  of  the  Rate  of  art. 

The  prefent  exhibition,  contains  numerically,  an 
unufual  collection  of  fubjeCts :  but  with  regret  we 
give  it  as  our  opinion,  very  few  excellent  performan¬ 
ces.  W e  fee  no  improvement,  no  advance  to  perfect 
tion,  no  general  progrefs,  among  thofe  who  are  to 
fucceed  our  prefent  AR  FISTS  of  deferved  fame* 
In  proof  of  this  portion,  we  fliall  divide  our  remarks 
into,  thofe  on  eRablifhed  names ;  and,  thofe  on  riling 
pretenfions  ;  by  which  method  a  clear  idea  (we  hope) 
of  the  prefent  Rate  of  arts  may  be  acquired. 

Sir  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 

Is  an  artift  whofe  works  we  have  fo  often  admired, 
that  we  are  fomewhat  over- forward  to  applaud  him. 
We  fee  in  all  his  productions,  the  man  of  fcience, 
fkill,  and  obfervation  ;  the  guidance  of  an  eye  whicfi 
looks  fharply  about  him,  and  which  having  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  inveftigate  appearances  to  their  origin, 
to  trace  efreCts  to  their  caufes,  and  to  reduce  combi¬ 
nation  to  its  principles,  has  acquired  a  learning  and 
facility  highly  to  be  commended.  But  Sir  J,  does 

not 
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Hot  expe&  every  picture  he  paints,  fhould  be  deemed 
fit  to  exhibit :  not  by  choice  but  by  neceflity,  does  he 
contribute  fixteen  pictures  to  the  catalogue  3  the  true 
character  of  fome  of  which,  might  be  juflly  expreffed 
by  faying,  they  exclude  worfe. 

His  portrait  of  his  R .  H,  the  P.  of  WaleSy  (No. 
155)  has  been  taken  pains  with,  and  is  in  his  befl 
manner. 

No.  173.  Portraits  of  a  noblemari s  three  children. 
Is  a  very  agreeable  pj&ure  3  his  whole-lengths  have  no 
fmall  fhare  of  merit,  which  is  more  than  we  can  fay 
of  fome  of  his  half-lengths.  On  the  whole,  though 
Sir  J.  is  certainly  president,  yet  is  it  rather  owing 
to  the  mediocrity  of  his  antagonifls,  this  year  than 
to  his  own  fuperior,  or  more  excellent  exertions. 

BENJAMIN  WEST,  R.  A. 

Has  only  two  pi&ures  this  year  on  which  we  fhali 
criticile  3  landfcapes  not  being  his  profeffed  depart¬ 
ment. 

No.  153.  St.  Peter  s  firjl  fermon  after  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghojl ,  for  his  M’s.  chapel  at  Windfor. 

It  has  long  been  our  opinion,  that  a  very  extenfive 
courfe  of  fludies  is  neceffary  to  artifts  in  general 3  but 
to  thofe  who  choofe  hiftory  painting  as  their  province, 
at  is  indifpenfable.  The  fubjeft  of  this  pidlure  re¬ 
quires  a  principal  flation  for  Peter,  and  he  has  it  3 
good. — But  if  the  words  of  the  text  had  faid,  the 
other  apoflles  flood  behind  him  like  fo  many  flatues, 
yet  a  painter  who  fhould  give  them  fame  expreffive 
motion,  would  Rand  excufed  in  the  opinion  of  every 
judge.  What  lhall  we  fay  then,  to  an  artifl,  who, 
jvhen  left  at  liberty  to  infert  fuch  probable  occur¬ 
rences* 
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tehees  as  he  thought  proper,  flidulcl  make  half  a  fcore 
fpoftles,  though  equally  inspired  as  Peter,  ntute  as 
fifties.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  foreigners  heard 
each  apoftle  Jp'eaking  their  native  dialed,  (probably 
the  number  of  languages  might  be  about  ten  or  eleven, 
though  fourteen  or  fifteen  countries  are  named)  than 
that  while  PeteR  fpake  Judean,  or  Syriac*,  each 
country  fhould  hear  in  its  own  language,  the  words 
of  his  difeourfe  ?  Where  on  this  idea  is  the  poifibility 
of  the  fuppofed  babbling ,  and  jargon,  imputed  to  new 
wine  ?  T  it  credible  that  no  other  apoftle  preached  at 
that  time?  were  they  all  idle?  infpired  in  vain? 
IPray  Mr.  W.  think  again  on  this  fubjeeft.  What 
would  bur  readers,  efpecially  our  female,  and  mater¬ 
nal  readers  fay,  fhould  we  tell  them,  that,  in  the 
midft,  of  a  numerous  throngs  Mr.  W.  has  repre- 
fen  ted  feveral  women  lyingonthe  ground,  and  feveral 
children  fprawling  about  them  ?  We  are  fure  no  Eng- 
liih  concourfe,  coniiftittg  of  3000  perfons  (not  to  in¬ 
clude  thofe  unconverted)  could  poffibly  admit  fuch  a 
circumftance.  It  is  unnatural :  unlefs  Mr.  W .  can 
prove  that  cafe  and  fafety  accompany  a  tumultuated 
affembly. 

To  criticife  colouring ,  &c.  would  be  ufelefs  to  mod 
of  our  friends  :  we  wifli  we  could  commend  this 
pi£ture  in  that  refpeft  ;  it  wants  (as  does  the  follow¬ 
ing)  fome  of  Wright. 

No.  219.  The  Lord's  Supper ,  for  Windfor  chapel. 

If  we  grant  for  the  fake  of  decoration,  that  the 

*  Tongiies  or  languages  (in  the  plural)  are  mentioned  ex- 
piefsly  5  but  Peter’s  addrefir  is  only  to  the  Jerufadem  Jews  : 
how  did  the  foreigners  crucify,  &e.? 
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icene  of  this  fubjeCt  had  pillars ,  curtains ,  &c.  (whicn 
we  believe  were  feldom  beftowed  on  upper  roofns) 
yet  we  can  by  no  means  admit  Judas  to  a  place  in 
this  compofition  :  it  appears  to  us  contrary  to  exprefs 
words,  which  fay  “  having  received  the  fop  (/.  e.  of 
the  foregoing  fupper)  he  Went  out  after  his  going 
oat  was  inftituted  the  Eucharift.  It  is  to  no  purpofe 
to  fay,  painters  in  general  retain  him  :  Is  it  juft,  ot 
probable  ?  if  not,  let  genuine  artifts  think  for  them- 
felves,  and  efpecially  in  treating  facted  ftory,  be  refo- 
lutein  what  is  right  and  decorous.  This  is  not  Mr. 
W'i.  worft  pi£lure,' had  he  made  his  apoftles  more 
attentive  to  what  was  going  forward,  and  confulted 
probability  in  feating  them,  &c, 

Mons.  de  loutherbourg,  r.  a. 

Has  done  his  utmoft,  to  create  if  poffible  a  variety  in 
this  aflemblage  ;  which  after  every  contrivance,  is  yet: 
overloaded  with  portraits':  a  Golgotha  j  a  Place  of 
Sculls.  And  what  fhall  we  fay  of  this  gentleman’s 
works  ?  they  are  moft  of  them  fo  flight,  as  fcarcely 
to  require  remarks  :  fome  are  good  ;  fome  fo,  fo. 

No.  63.  Afeapori  in  the  Levant,  is,  by  the  figures 
rendered  as  agreeable  as  any,  and  may  give  occafion 
for  a  remark,* how  necefiary  fkill  in  managing  figures, 
is  to  a  landfcape  painter,  though  too  too  much  ne¬ 
glected. 

If  any  proof  that  Mr.  de  L.  is  a  mannerijl  were 
Wanting,  we  might  appeal  to  almoft  every  occafion  on 
which  he  has  Englifh  figures  to  introduce ;  his  Eng- 
iifhmen  look  like  tranfplanted  F renchmen.  In  ge¬ 
neral  this  artift  condudts  the  light  of  his  pieces  with 
jkill ;  but,  in  point  of  coloring  we  wifh  to  remark,- 
3  that 
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that  o'rienefs  of  colour,  and  harmony  of  colours,  are 
two  diftin£t  principles  :  fome  of  Mr.  de  L’s.  pictures 
fugged:  the  idea  of  the  former,  but  are  void  of  that 
variety  of  tones,  Ac.  neceffary  to  the  latter.  If  the 
country  delineated  even  in  Views,  is  barren  in  this 
relpect,  we  need  not  fay,  genius  may  render  it  fertile. 

JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY,  R.  A. 

This  artift  exhibits  portraits  of  three  of  the  youn?' 
ger  princeffes,  in  a  picture  which  has  merit  in  parts, 
as  it  were  by  fits;  but  which  on  the  whole,  has  too 
many equivalents  in  its  compofition.  Unwilling  that 
any  leaf  of  the  vine  whieh  hangs  around,  or  any 
flower  that  fprings,  jfhould  have  *  reafon  to  complain, 
the  artift  has  paid  them  every  attention.  Has  lie 
thereby  exalted  the  merit  of  his  picture  ? 

We  are  very  glad  to  fee  a  commendable  picture  of 
COSWAY’s.  A  portrait  of  an  old  gentleman ,  has  not 
the  ufual  affe fiat  ion  of  this  performer. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PETERS,  R.  A. 

Still  pofiefies  his  former  merit ;  the  ripenefs  of  this 
matter’s  colouring,  is  heightened  (which  it  does  not 
require)  by  the  coldnefs  of  moft  of  the  pictures  in  the 
room.  We  are  glad  to  fee  the  fpirit  of  his  works; 
but  fhould  ftill  more  admire  them,  had  his  portraits 
lefs  pompofity. 

We  are  happy  amid  the  croud  of  portraits,  to  meet 
with  any  thing  that  looks  like  hiftorical  talents  :  we 
iliall  therefore  praife  Mr.  RIGAUD,  R,  A.  whofe 
productions  have  no  little  merit.  We  praife  them, 
not,  as  fubjects,  but  that  we  fuppofe  is  not  his  fault. 
Did  it  originate  with  the  artift,  we  would  remonftrate, 
N  2  that 
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that  the  intemperance  of  Noah,  is  equally  with 
Lot’s  criminality,  improper  for  the  canvas.  Much 
may  be  laid,  relative  to  the  true  ideas  connected  with 
thole  Aories,  which  not  being  commonly  adver¬ 
ted  to,  or  popularly  unde  i  flood,  fhould  forbid  fucli 
felections  from  iacred  writ.  We  think  his  ad- 
miflion -picture  of  Sa?tipfon  burfling  his  bands ,  in 
many  reflects  admirable  ;  but  to  explain  the  matchlefs 
effect  of  his  ftrength,  font e what  greater  notice  fhould 
have  been  taken  of  his  bands,  lince  the  flronger  and 
more  numerous  they  appear,  the  greater  is  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  force  which  deftroyed  them.  His  two 
little  pictures  are  not  Angelicas. 

We  Hi  all  commence  our  remarks  on  thofe  undip> 
nified  with  the  redoubtable  letters  R.  A.  by  advifing 
Maria  Cosway,  that  every  poetical  perfonifica- 
tion  will  not  coincide  with  the  province  of  the  pencil. 
If  this  artifl  means  her  66  deluge,”  as  a  proof  of 
this  do&rine,  file  has  done  well  to  exhibit  it ;  if  not, 
we  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have  been  this  pi&ure 
explained  to  common  capacities,  though  it  had  taken 
a  whole  page. 

The  arts  fpealc  to  the  eye  ;  to  render  their  pro¬ 
ductions  intelligible,  not  to  fay  popular,  they 
fhould  exhibit  what  the  eye  may  be  fuppoled  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  To  reprefent  Neptune,  and  Tri¬ 
tons  is  an  advance  into  the  ideal  ;  but  to  perfonify 
the  deluge  feems  labour  loft .  Attitudes  unthought 
of,  are  attitudes  not  very  natural  :  to  repeat  borne- 
what  of  what  may  have  been  compofed  by  a  fore¬ 
going  artifl,  is  at  Icafl  as  pardonable,  as  to4et  figures 
in  fuch  poflures  as  cramp  them.  This  remark  ap* 
piles  to  her  foialler  hiflories. 
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Mr.  Webber,  exhibits  a  number  of  landfcapes, 
views  of  various  parts  taken  in  Capt.  f  Cook’s  laft 
voyage.  Thefe  have  much  merit,  befides  being  as 
we  are  informed  valuable  for  local  truth.  His  figures 
might  be  improved. 

Mr.  Hodges’s  views  in  Eaji  India ,  may  be  jufl 
for  aught  we  know,  but  do  not  meet  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  that  country. 

We  can  fay  nothing  to  imagination  run  mad. 

Do  you  note  us,”  Mr.  Fuseli  ? 

We  have  always  confidered  Opie  as  a  genuine 
genius ;  to  have  been  taken  from  a  fand-pit,  or  there¬ 
abouts,-  and  to  paint  when  aged  under  twenty,  whole 
length  pictures,  may  well  be  thought  to  juflify  our 
opinion.  Take  care  of  becoming  a  mannerijl.  Na¬ 
ture  ;  nature,  but  liberally  not  literally  attended  to. 

We  fhall  now  defcend  from  thefe  upper  regions, 
but  firffc  think  proper  to  fay,  that  unqueflionably 
there  are  many  good  pi&ures  in  oil  (and  in  miniature 
too,  but  unwilling  to  compofe  a  new  fubjeCt  by 
offending  the  ladies,  who  feemed  to  admire  them, 
we  noticed  chiefly  thofe  of  Shelley,  Nixon  and 
Shirreff,)  but  in  general,  we  venture  to  fay,  the 
majority  are  with  much  propriety  placed  below,  or 
above,  the  point  of  fight. 

We  oblerve  that  by  affectation  of  delicacy,  or 
through  unfortunate  fubjeCts,  our  artifls  paint  flefh 
as  though  it  had  no  blood ,  The  ruddy  beams  of 
health,  are  fcarce  trace-able  in  the  countenance,  and 
as  to  hands  and  arms,  &c.  they  are  for  the  moil  part 
evidently  copied  from  plafter.  Hence  they  produce 
cold  chilly  pictures,  void  of  animation ;  fuch,  as 
fliould  t)ie  painter  place  himfelf  behind  them  for 

months. 
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won-tfey  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  making  & 
jzply  to  any  qoeftion  put  to  his  picture. 

SCULPTURES. 

Mr,  Bacon,  R.  A.  has  fiurnifhed  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  fculpture  ;  this  artift  ftands  foremoft  among 
our  feulptors.  We  add  our  voice  to  that  of  the  publio 
in  his  praife.. 

There  are  Ilkewife  monumental  thoughts,  by 
F^axman  and  Banks,  not  without  merit :  but, 
what  we  more  particularly  noticed,  were  Venus  intro¬ 
ducing  Helen  to  Paris ,  by  Spiller,  and,  Ixion  by 
Proctor.  The  hrfl  (befides  its  merit,)  becaufe  it  was 
the  attempt  for  the  prize-medal  (gold)  and  our  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  in  order  to  inform  the  public  what  rifing 
abilities  are  coming  forward,  the  prize  performances 
fhould  regularly  have  places  in  the  exhibition.  This 
piece  loft  the  prize :  if  the  lofer  has  fo  much  merit, 
the  winner  might  with  the  utmoft  propriety  have  re- 
^uefted  the  public  attention  :  or,  if  the  connexions 
of  a  victor,  not  his  merit,  were  rumoured  to  have 
gained  him  the  prize,  how  could  he  better  refute  the 
idea,  than  by  exhibiting  his  performance  ?  The 
fame  remark,  applies  to  the  pictures  9  let  the  public 
judge  of  the  competitors,  not  only  occafionally,  but 
regularly . 

Mr.  PROCTOR  we  underftand,  was  formerly 
clerk  to  a  merchant  in  the  city,  but  being  led  by  his 
genius  to  amufe  himfelf  with  defign,  has  gradually 
advanced  his  abilities  to  the  production  of  a  model, 
which  would  not  difgrace  the  beft  of  our  feulptors* 
Let  ihm  have  his  ample  fhare  of  applaufe. 


The 
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The  drawings  Historical,  or  Arch^teCt#- 
HAi,  are  not  very  important. 

On  the  whole,  our  opinion  is,  that  far  too  many 
Subjects  are  but  indifferent,  to  call  this  a  g-ood  exhi¬ 
bition.  We  are  happy  to  think,  it  by  no  means  de- 
fcribes  the  ftate  of  the  arts ;  that  can  only  be  known 
by  combining  the  powers  of  Gainsborough^ 
Wright,  Cipriani,  Dance,  Romney,  Gilpi#* 
Marlow,  &c.  &c.  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  exhibitors  : 
fuch  a  coalition  is  66  a  con  fum  mat  ion  devoutly  t® 
be  wifhed  P  ' 

We  are  not  a  little  pleated,  to  obferve  that  fculp- 
tore  has  found  a  friend  among  the  ladies,  in  the  Hofej 
Mrs.  Damer  ;  that  many  ladies  have  done  honor  to 
the  crayon,  and  pencil,  is  notorious  ;  far  be  it  from 
trs,  to  refufe  our  app-laufe  to  .  the  .  execution  of  this 
kdy-artiff’s  models  and  marbles. 


The  remarks  which  feemed  generally  agreed  t% 
as  juft,  by  the  company  in  the  rooms,  were,  that  the 
fuper- abundance  of  very  moderately  executed  por¬ 
traits,  indicated  a  decline  of  either  fpirit,  or  fklH, 
among  the  artifts.  If  no  attempts  beyond  mere 
copying  are  endeavoured  at,  the  mere  copier  will  fail 
even  in  that  purfuit.  This  obfervatioh  ftiould  prompt 
thofe  who  with  to  excell,  to  enlarge  their  idea's,-  and 
extend  their  fti^dies :  aftured,  that  whoever  can  per¬ 
form,  though  not  exquifttely,  in  a  luperior  depart¬ 
ment,  will  find  his  advantage  in  treating  inferior 
fubje&s  with  greater  command .  We  therefore  think 
Mr.  Shelley  has  done  well,  to  paint  hiffcry  in  mini¬ 
ature* 
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attire  j  tkdugh  umifua!,  we  fee  no  prohibition  of  fucli 
attempts. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  rifing  artifts  from  theif 
drawings,  we  fhould  think  them  very  inattentive  to 
the  precepts  of  their  inftru£tors ;  fome  are  wild, 
almoft  inclined  to  madnefs,  but  the  generality,  very 
Hat  and  ill-compofed.  There  are  one  or  two  by  en¬ 
gravers,  but  no  prints  j  for  fince  that  branch  of  the 
arts  is  confidered  as  void  of  merit,  and  its  profeffors 
can  never  rife  to  be  AcAdemicans,  fince  they  have 
been  termed  mere  bricklayers,  who  build  houfes  front 
the  defigns  of  others,  without  underftanding  them  ; 
We  are  not  furprifed,  that  thofe  maftets  whom  the  pub¬ 
lic  fuppofe  to  have  merit,  fhould  refent  the  indignity 
by  their  abfence. 

O  !  for  a  liberal,  a  public  fpirit,  which  fhould  re¬ 
ward  merit ,  not  men  ;  which  by  healing  breaches,  by 
foothing  the  offended,  by  concord,  by  affection,  by 
efteem,  fhould  attract,  and  unite,  as  it  were,  in  one 
refplendent  focus,  the  merit  and  abilities  of  British 
Artists  ! 


***  Our  Readers  will  excufe  the  delay  of  the  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Colors  3  the  temporary  nature  of  the  pre- 
fent  fubjefty  and  our  defer e  to  convey  early  information , 
will  not  only  entitle  us  to  pardon }  but  we  hope  to  applaufe . 


MISCELLANIES 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF 

The  ARTISTS  REPOSITORY. 
SIR, 

J  DOUBT  not  but  your  readers  receive  much  pleafure 
from  thofe  remarks  you  have  communicated  on  the 
various  productions  of  our  prefent  artifts  ;  but  as  I  ob- 
ferve  you  have  only  hinted  at  certain  exhibitors,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  fome  intelligence  on  the  fubjeCti 

In  the  firft  place,  Mr.  CARTER  has  requeued  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  collection  of  his  works,  in 
number  thirty  five  ;  cc  all  painted  without  commijjion 
No.  I.  Siege  of  Gibraltar.  With  great  deference 
u  he  fubmits,  that  if  the  prefent  fcene  is  confidered  as 
<c  to  pi&urefque  effeCI,  there  cannot  in  nature  be 
<c  found  more  beautiful  and  romantic  fhapes :  the  hills, 
u  the  dale,  the  water,  fmoke,  and  fire,  as  well  as  the 
<c  rock  and  buildings,  are  all  the  eye  looks  for  !  &C*” 
What  pity  Mr.  Wright  had  not  ferved  an  appren- 
ticefhip  to  this  great  matter — of  fpeechification  ! 

No.  II.  The  Princefs  Royals  &c.  worjhiping  the  Graces . 
<c  He  was  here  to  confider  of  a  tout  enfemble ,  and  a  thou- 
<c  fand  other  difficulties,  that  his  want  of  penetration  led 
iC  him  to  overlook  :  for  the  fame  reafon  he  is  obliged  to 
*  decline  going  on  with  the  companion.” 

O 


No, 
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No.  III.  Immortality  of  Garrick .  cc  This  picture  was 
u  in  laft  exhibition  (at  Somerfet-Houfe)  but  was  placed 
“  in  the  lobby,  fo  high  above  the  eye,  it  was  impoflible 
«  to  diftinguifh  one  portrait  from  another,  heads  as  large 
tc  as  life  were  placed  under  it,” 

No.  IV.  Death  of  Cook ,  <c  This  picture  was  fint  laft 
u  year  to  the  exhibition,  it  was  not  admitted,  and  lay  in 
<c  the  lumber  room  at  Somerfet-Houfe,  for  upwards  of  a 
<c  month.” 

T o  what  fhall  we  attribute  this  difference  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  C.  and  the  R.  A.  ?  not  to  any  defeCt  of 
Unnatural  optics,  for  thus  faith  he.  No.  8,  Shenfione* s 
fchool.  w  The  author  was  fo  captivated  with  the  de- 
<c  fcription  of  this  fchool,  that  he  fcarce  ever  lojl  fight 
<c  of  it  for  upwards  of  four  years ,  although  in  that  time 
(t  he  travelled  many  thoufand  miles.  He  was  therefore 
“  induced  to  paint  it,  that  his  thoughts  might  be  at  liberty 
u  to  embrace  other  fubj eels.” 

Sir  Joshua  has  told  us,  ft  is  a  bad  quality  in  a  pain¬ 
ter,  to  be  too  good  a  fpeaker,  Mr.  C.  thinks  otherwife ; 
I  have  therefore  made  him  review  himfelf,  for  I  confider 
his  phrafeology  and  ideas,  as  fuperlative .  If  he  afks  my 
opinion  of  his  exhibition,  I  will  likewife  afk  him?  what 
thought  the  author  of  the  following  epitaph  ? 

Here  lies  ***********  See. 

JVhofe  virtues  and  vices  bore  no  proportion  / 

It  is  fit  the  public  fhould  be  informed,  that  how 
greatly  foever  the  R.  A.  may  be  cenfured  for  fuppofed 
partiality,  they  are  not  totally  blind  $  they  can  diftinguifh 
between  merit,  and  affectation  of  it  and  are  not  ignorant 

that 
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that  there  are  quacks ,  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  other 
profeflions. 

Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  acquaint  you,  that  although 
Mr.  Rossi  has  not  exhibited  the  model  which  Won  the 
prize  from  Mr.  Spiller,  he  has  contributed  a  fubjedl 
much  to  be  applauded,  and  even  deemed  by  the  Aca¬ 
demy  zvorthy  their  pur  chafe. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  exhibitions  have  contributed  to 
raife  too  great  a  number  of  artifts,  for  all  of  them  (or  the 
majority)  to  fucceed,  either  in  their  profeffton,  or  in  the 
means  of  fupport  equal  to  their  ideal  rank ;  would  not 
the  eftablifhment  of  fimilar  inftitutions  in  the  country 
towns,  excite  a  yet  greater  number  to  become  artifts, 
whofe  labours  fhould  *  rather  be  dire&ed  to  the  plough, 
or  the  loom  ?  I  confefs,  as  a  perfon  whofe  time  is  of 
fmall  value  to  the  community,  and  whofe  fortune  is  fixed, 
I  think  no  harm  in  fpeculating  a  little  on  the  arts  myfelf, 
but  the  circumftances  of  all  are  not  fo  eafy. 

I  think  you  might  without  vanity  have  informed  the 
public,  that  as  his  R,  H.  the  P.  of  Wales  honoured  the 
Academicians  this  year  with  his  prefence  at  dinner  ;  the 
exhibition  did  not  open  till  April  27,  (inftead  of  24)  to 
write,  print  and  publifh  with  fo  much  rapidity,  may 
claim  no  fmall  indulgence,  and  applaufe. 

Your’s,  &c. 

May  20, 1785.  N*  N* 

Should  you  not  have  noticed  FarriNgdon,  Hopner, 
and  Elmer  ?  Mr.  Proctor  has  obtained  the-  prize  as 
a  painter,  and  is  yet  young. 

The  majority  of  Academicians  are  abfent  j  a  circum- 
ftance  never  known  before » 
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SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  was  born  at  An- 
twerp,  anno  1599:  and  gave  fuch  early  proofs  of 
moft  excellent  endowments,  that  it  is  faid  Rubens  (his 
mailer)  to  divert  him  from  hillories,  ufed  to  commend 
his  talent  in  portraits,  and  kept  him  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  bufinefs  of  that  nature,  fo  that  he  refolved  at  laft 
to  make  it  his  principal  lludy ;  and  for  improvement 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  attained  the  beautiful  colour¬ 
ing  of  Titian,  Paulo  Veronese,  &c.  And  after  a 
few  years  fpent  in  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Sicily,  returned 
home  to  Flanders,  with  a  manner  of  painting,  fo  noble, 
natural,  and  eafy,  that  Titian  was  hardly  his  fuperior, 
and  no  other  mailer  equal  to  him  for  portraits.  He 
came  to  England,  foon  after  Rubens  had  left  it,  and 
entered  in  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  I.  who  con¬ 
ceived  great  elleem  for  his  works  ;  honoured  him  with 
Knighthood ;  prefented  him  with  his  own  picture,  fet 
with  diamonds ;  alligned  him  a  confiderable  penfion ; 
fat  very  often  to  him,  and  was  followed  by  moll  of  the 
nobility,  and  principal  gentry  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
a  perfon  low  of  llature,  but  well  proportioned ;  very 
handfome,  modell,  generous  and  obliging  ;  a  great  en- 
courager  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  fcience.  He 
married  one  of  the  fairell  ladies  of  the  Englilh  court, 
daughter  of  Lord  Ruthen  Earl  of  Gowry,  and  lived 
anfwerable  to  her  birth.  His  own  appearance  was  very 
rich,  his  equipage  magnificent,  his  retinue  numerous, 
his  table  fplendid  ;  and  fo  much  frequented  by  people  of 
the  bell  quality  of  both  fexes,  that  his  apartments  feemed 
rather  the  court  of  a  prince,  than  the  lodgings  of  a  pain¬ 
ter.  He  grew  weary,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life, 
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©f  the  continual  trouble  that  attended  portrait-painting  ; 
and  being  defirous  of  immortalizing  his  name,  by  fome 
more  glorious  undertaking,  went  to  Paris  ;  in  hopes  of 
being  employed  in  the  grand  gallery  of  the  Louvre : 
but  not  fucceeding  there,  he  returned,  and  propofed  to 
the  king  (by  his  friend,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby)  to  make 
cartoons  for  the  Banqueting-Houfe  at  Whitehall  :  the 
fubjeff  of  which  was  to  have  been  the  inftitution  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  the  proceffion  of  the  knights  in  their 
habits,  with  the  ceremony  of  their  inftallment,  and  St. 
George’s  feaft.  But  his  demands  of  fourfcore  thoufand 
pounds,  being  thought  unrtafonable,  while  the  King  was 
treating  with  him  for  a  lefs  fum,  the  gout,  and  other 
diftempers,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  anno  1641.  He  was 
interred  in  St.  Paul’s  church. 

An  engraving  in  aqua-tinta  from  one  of  the  (ketches 
for  the  Banqueting  Houfe,  has  been  publifhed  within 
thefe  two  or  three  years. 

His  price  for  a  half  length  was  forty  pounds  ;  for  a 
whole  length  fixty. 


It  is  true  that  public  flru&ures  and  pompous  edifices, 
may  difplay  the  eftimation  of  polite  arts  in  a  nation  ;  yet 
are  fuch  buildings  not  infrequently  devoted  to  purfuits  in 
which  the  bulk  of  that  very  nation  are  not  only  uninte- 
refted,  but  to  which  they  have  little  or  no  inclination. 
We  are  therefore  pleafed  to  find  that  individuals  whofe 
knowledge  places  them  in  a  refpe&able  fituation,  dis¬ 
cover  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  whenever  occalion 
admits.  In  a  volume  of  entertaining  difcourfes  on  va- 
2  nous' 
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rious  fubje&s,  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchefter,  has  in¬ 
cluded  a  few  obfervations,  which  we  flatter  ourfelves  will 
prove  acceptable  to  our  readers ;  and  we  rather  feledt 
them,  becaufe  profeflional  books  on  the  fubje&  are  more 
probably  within  the  acquaintance  of  our  friends ;  and 
becaufe  we  watch  with  fome  attention  that  fyread  of 
knowledge  to  which  we  defire  to  contribute. 

Thefe  eflays  are  but  fhort.  Dr.  P.  will  excufe  our 
tranfcribing  them. 

O  N  T  H  E 

BEAUTIES  of  NATURE. 

cc  That  fenfibility  to  beauty,  which,  when  cultivated 
and  improved,  we  term  taffe,  is  univerfally  diffufed 
through  the  human  fpecies :  And  it  is  moft  uni¬ 
form  with  refpeft  to  thofe  obje&s,  which,  being  out  of 
our  power,  are  not  liable  to  variation,  from  accident, 
caprice,  or  fafhion.  The  verdant  lawn,  the  fhady 
grove,  the  variegated  landfcape,  the  boundlefs  ocean, 
and  the  ftarry  firmament,  are  contemplated  with 
pleafure  by  every  attentive  beholder.  But  the  emotions 
of  different  fpeclators,  though  fimilar  in  kind,  differ 
widely  in  degree :  And  to  relifh,  with  full  delight,  the 
enchanting  fcenes  of  nature,  the  mind  muff:  be  uncor¬ 
rupted  by  avarice,  fenfuality,  or  ambition  ;  quick  in  her 
fenffbilities  ;  elevated  in  her  fentiments  ;  and  devout  in 
her  affe&ions.  He,  who  pofTefles  fuch  exalted  powers 
of  perception  and  enjoyment,  may  almofl:  fay  with  the 
poet, 

“  I  care  not  Fortune  !  what  you  me  deny  ; 
u  You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature’s  grace ; 
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“  You  cannot  fhut  the  windows  of  the  fky, 
fi  Thro’  which  Aurora  thews  her  brightning  face ; 

4t  You  cannot  bar  my  conftant  feet  to  trace 
“  The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  ftream,  at  eve  t 
*f  Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
t(  And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave  : 

“  Of  fancy,  reafon,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave,’’ 

Thomfon’s  Caltle  of  Indolence. 

il  Perhaps  fuch  ardent  enthufiafm  may  not  be  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  neceflary  toils  and  a£live  offices,  which  provi¬ 
dence  has  affigned  to  the  generality  of  men.  But  there 
are  none,  to  whom  fome  portion  of  it  may  not  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  ;  and  if  it  were  cherifhed,  by  each  individual, 
in  that  degree  which  is  confiftent  with  the  indifpenfible 
duties  of  his  ftation,  the  felicity  of  human  life  would  be 
confiderably  augmented.  From  this  fource,  the  refined 
and  vivid  pleafures  of  the  imagination  are  almoft  entirely 
derived  :  And  the  elegant  arts  owe  their  choiceft  beau¬ 
ties  to  a  tafte  for  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Painting 
and  fculpture  are  exprefs  imitations  of  vifible  objedls  : 
And  where  would  be  the  charms  of  poetry,  if  diverted  of 
the  imagery  and  embellifhments,  which  fhe  borrows 
from  rural  fcenes  ?  Painters,  ftatuaries,  and  poets,  there¬ 
fore,  are  always  ambitious  to  acknowledge  themfelves 
the  pupils  of  nature ;  and  as  their  (kill  increafes,  they 
grow  more  and  more  delighted  with  every  view  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  But  the  pleafure  refulting 
from  admiration  is  tranfient;  and  to  cultivate  tarte, 
without  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  paffions  and  affec¬ 
tions,  <c  is  to  rear  a  tree  for  its  blofloms,  which  is  ca- 
w  pable  of  yielding  the  richeft,  and  molt  valuable  fruit.” 

“  A 
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A  tafte  for  natural  beauty  is  fubfervient  to  the 
higheft  purpofes :  And  the  cultivation  of  it  not  only 
refines  and  humanifes,  but  dignifies  and  exalts  the 
affections.  It  elevates  them  to  the  admiration  and 
love  of  that  Being,  who  is  the  author  of  all  that  is 
fair,  fublime,  and  good  in  the  creation.  Scepticifm 
and  irreligion  are  hardly  compatible  with  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  heart,  which  arifes  from  a  juft  and  lively  re- 
lifti  of  the  wifdom,  harmony  and  order  fubfifting  in  the 
world  around  us  :  And  emotions  of  piety  muft  fpring  up 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  bofom,  that  is  in  unifon  with  all 
animated  nature.  AChiated  by  this  divine  infpiration, 
man  finds  a  fane  in  every  grove  :  and  glowing  with  de¬ 
vout  fervour,  he  joins  his  fong  to  the  univerfal  chorus  ; 
or  mufes  the  praife  of  the  Almighty,  in  more  expreflive 
filence.  Thus  they 

<c  Whom  nature’s  works  can  charm,  with  God  himfelf 
<c  Hold  converfe  ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions ;  a<ft  upon  his  plan  ; 
u  And  form  to  his,  the  relifh  of  their  fouls.” 

Akenfide. 

Such  fentiments  not  only  do  honour  to  Dr.  P.  as  a 
man  of  fenfibility,  and  goodnefs  of  mind,  but  muft  be 
allowed  as  forcible  reafons  for  cultivating  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  arts  :  Inftances  of  their  abufe,  thus  con- 
trafted,  lofe  their  application,  and  energy.  Be  it  always 
remembered,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate,  every  good  has  its 
attendant  evil ;  happy  the  mind  which  poflefles  the  fkill 
to  enjoy  the  good  and  avoid  the  ill ! 


MISCELLANIES. 


R.  PERCIVAL  told  us,  in  his  “  Eflay  on  the 


JLy  Beauties  of  Nature,”  that  tafte  is  univerfally  diffufed 
through  the  human  fpecies.  In. Section  II.  he  fays, 
“  But  though  all  mankind  are  endued  with  the  principle 
**  or  faculty  of  tafte,  it  often  lies  almoft  entirely  dormant, 
u  for  want  of  cultivation.  The  favage  Indian,  wholly 
«  occupied  in  providing  for  the  neceftities  of  life,  traver- 
“  fes  the  defert,  and  the  flowery  lawn,  with  equal  indif- 
*'  ference.  Eager  in  the  chafe,  he  fcarcely  turns  his  eye, 
u  as  he  pafles  along,  to  contemplate  the  golden  beams  of 
<(  the  fetting  fun,  reflected  from  the  lake  of  Erie.  Or  if 
“  he  quit  his  native  wilds,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  fifii 
“  in  the  river  Ohio,  he  fits  in  his  canoe,  inattentive  to 
the  awful  cataract,  and  views  the  moft  fplendid  fcene 
4‘  in  the  creation,  with  flight  and  tranfient  emotions.” 

With  the  utmoft  deference,  we  beg  leave  to  queftion 
the  fa£t  as  here  ftated.  We  have  been  informed,  that  the 
Indians  of  America  confider  the  ftupendous  cataracts  of 
their  country,  with  more  than  flight  emotions  ;  fuppofing 
them  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  refidence  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Such  relations  are  not  unfrequent  in 
books  of  travels,  and  this  idea  feems  eftablifhed,  by  the 
Indian  Prince,  who,  in  the  prefence  of  Carver,  threw 
into  the  foaming  furge  his  accoutrements,  as  well  necef- 
fary,  as  ornamental  \  at  the  fame  time,  praying  for  a 
clear  fky,  a  beaver-lkin  couch,  and  the  (hade  of  the  great 
tree  of  peace.  We  rather  adduce  thefe  remarks,  becaufe 
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we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  unufual  beauties  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  nature  or  art  affedl  the  human  mind  very 
flrongly  :  but  when  that  mind  has  been  accuftomed  to, 
and  has  acquired  a  familiarity  < with  them,  the  effedl  fo 
far  ceafes  as  fcarcely  to  be  difcoverable.  How  often  have 
we  ourfelves  paffed  by  St.  Paul’s  church  with  indifference 
to  its  majefty  ?  yet  when  the  light  of  a  confiderable  fire 
had  created  a  novelty  in  its  afpedt,  the  mind  was  at 
once  ftruck  with  the  dignity,  and  grandeur  of  that  mag¬ 
nificent  building.  Undoubtedly  fimilar  occurrences  have 
happened  to  others. 

“  Painting,”  fays  Dr.  Percival,  “  occupies  a  wide  field 
“  of  fimilitude  and  affociation ;  difplaying  all  thofe  ob- 
“  jedts,  which  are  known  to  us,  in  nature,  by  diverfity 
“  of  figure,  or  the  various  fhades  of  colour.  Even  mo- 
“  tions  and  founds  may  be  expreffed  by  this  wonderful 
“  art.  For*  as  they  are  accompanied,  in  many  inftances, 
with  a  certain  configuration,  or  pofition  of  parts,  the 
(t  fign  is  readily  adopted  for  the  thing  fignified.  And 
we  fee  or  hear  upon  the  canvas,  the  horfe  Jiarting 
aghaft  at  the  fudden  view  of  the  lion  ;  the  foldier  rur\- 
t(  ning  towards  his  dying  general  with  the  news  of  vidlq- 
ry  ;  the  cock  crowing  at  the  denial  of  Peter ;  and  the 
w’ater-fall  dajhing  againft  the  rocks  below.” 

,f  The  energies  of  the  arts  are  fo  powerful  gnd  multi- 
farious,  that  they  have,  at  command,  till  the  emotions 
and  paflions  of  the  foul.  They  may  excite  or  reftrain, 
ft  kindle  or  extinguifh  pafiion,  and  thus,  according  to 
M  their  application,  become  the  inllruments  either  of  vice 
or  of  virtue.  They  are  incident,  likewife,  to  numberlefs 
(l  adventitious  affociations,  which^  counteracting  or  di- 
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**  verfifying  their  natural  and  original  tendency,  may 
“  make  them  adminifter  to  vanity,  oftentation,  pride, 
“envy,  andjealoufy.  Such  difpofitions  are  fometimes 
“  found  in  the  profeffors  of  thefe  arts ;  and  the  difplay 
“  of  them,  in  men  of  diftinguifhed  genius  and  merit, 
“  raifes  in  our  minds  a  painful  ftruggle  of  difcordant 
(t  emotions. 

“  Whoever,  therefore,  yields  himfelf,  implicitly,  to 
“  the  magic  delufions  of  the  fine  arts,  is  in  danger  of 
t(  having  his  judgment  impaired,  his  heart  corrupted,  and 
“  his  capacity  deftroyed  for  the  ordinary  duties  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  life.  To  this  fource  maybe  traced  ail 
“  the  follies  and  extravagance  of  what  is  termed  virtu* 
“  Admiration  ftimulates  the  defire  of  pofteftion,  however 
“  immoderate  the  price ;  pofteftion  turns  the  admiration 
“  of  the  objedt  to  ourfelves  ;  and,  this  is  fucceeded  by 
“  a  fond  and  abfurd  impatience  to  difplay  a  fuperiority 
over  others,  both  in  tafte  and  property. 

What  brought  Sir  Vifto*s  ill  got  wealth  to  wafte  ? 

“  Some  daemon  whifper’d,  “  Vifto,  have  a  tafte.’* 
Heaven  vifits  with  a  tafte  the  wealthy  fool ; 

“  And  needs  no  rod,  but  Ripley  with  a  rule* 

“  But  it  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  an  acute  re- 
“  lifh  for  beauty,  and  a  quick  difcernment  of  deformity 
“  are,  in  a  certain  proportion,  neceffarily  connedfed  toge- 
f<  ther ;  the  latter  may  become  predominant,  through 
“  pride,  affedtation,  or  too  frequent  indulgence*  When- 
“  ever  this  happens,  tafte  will  prove  the  inftrument  of 
“  pain,  and  not  of  pleafure :  and  the  faftidious  feelings 
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“  of  difguft,  fo  often  excited,  will  be  transferred,  from 
“  the  works  of  human  fkill,  to  human  life  ;  rendering  the 
s‘  temper  petulant,  morofe,  and  felfifh.  But  a  perverfion 
“  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  is  no  argument  againft 
“  their  proper  culture,  and  well  regulated  application. 

“  For  reafon  itfelf  is  liable  to  abufe ;  and  philofophy 
“  and  religion  have  been  rendered  fubfervient  to  fcepti- 
i(  cifm  and  fhperftition.” 

The  juftice  of  thefe  obfervations  is  too  evident  to  any 
perfon,  who  has  been  converfant  among  cognofcenti ;  but 
perhaps,  that  overbearing  petulance  fo  juftly  condemned, 
is  among  the  moft  certain  figns  of  an  affectation  of 
tafte ;  rather  than  an  attendant  on  proper  informa¬ 
tion.  At  Ieaft  this  we  muft  fay,  that  where  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  which  accompany  the 
fludies  of  art,  difcovers  and  fcrutinizes  blemifhes,  not 
confpicuous,  he  is  either  fadly  depraved  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  however  accurate  in  his  judgment ;  or  one 
whofe  fenfibility  has  been  blunted,  by  what  fhould 
have  excited  it ;  if  indeed  he  poffefles  genuine  tafte  at 
all. 

The  perfon  of  real  tafte,  will  rather  dwell  on  fuc- 
cefs,  than  on  failure  ;  on  thofe  parts  which  are  good,  ra¬ 
ther  than  thofe  faulty  and,  for  the  fake  of  his  own 
feelings,  will  more  readily  enjoy  what  is  leaft  bad,  than 
inveftigate  what  is  reprehenfible,  fince  that  is  to  himfelf 
a  fource  of  painful  fenfations :  by  this  difpofition  of  mind 
his  temper  will  be  very  far  from  becoming  “  petulant, 
*£  morofe,  or  lelfilh.” 


EX- 
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EXPLANATION 


O  F  T  H  E 


FIGURE  of  WINTER. 

HIS  plate  reprefents  the  effe&sof  the  feafon,  prin« 


A  cipally  by  our  care  to  guard  againft  them  ;  to 
moderate  the  feverities  of  cold,  we  call  in  the  aflift- 
ance  of  fire  ;  to  fhelter  ourfelves  from  the  beating  rain* 
and  other  inclemencies,  we  ere&  fubftantial  habitations. 
The  former  feafons  were  pleafed  with  the  open  air ;  that 
is  too  bleak  for  winter,  fince  even  under  fecurity 
from  the  defcending  torrent,  and  guarded  from  con- 
flriding  cold,  fhe  finds  the  convenience  of  warm  and 
plentiful  clothing,  nor  rejects  an  addition  of  fuel  to 
the  fire. 

Shall  we,  as  the  feafons  pafs  over  us,  learn  a  lefTon  of 
moderation  in  the  conduct  of  our  minds  ?  Paffions  vio¬ 
lent  as  the  heats  of  summer,  are  not  lefs  to  be  avoided, 
than  thofe  chill  as  the  frofts  of  winter.  Extremes  are 
dangerous  :  Happy  thofe  who  adopt  the  golden  mean, 
and  amidft  the  verdant  treafures  of  spring,  neglect  not 
thofe  blofloms  which  may  produce  the  faireft  fruit  ;  yet 
happier,  thofe  who  can  look  around  them  with  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  enjoy  in  their  prefent  fituation,  the  chearful 
reward  of  former  labours  1 


EXPLANATION 


OF  THE 


THEORY  of  COLOURS. 


E  are  indebted  to  the  great  Newton,  for  our 


T  V  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  compofition 
of  light  ;  and  much  of  our  information  refpe&ing  the 
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nature  of  colours.  That  immortal  philofopher  difctf- 
vered,  that  a  ray  of  light  was  not  Ample  and  uncom¬ 
pounded,  but  compofed  of  a  number  of  rays,  different 
in  their  refra&ive  powers,  confequently  in  their  colours; 
thefe  rays  united  after  a  conftant  order,  compofe  one 
beam  of  light.  The  Theory  of  Colours  there¬ 
fore,  is  reprefented  by  a  figure  employed  in  feparating 
by  a  prifm,  a  ray  of  light,  and  contemplating  its  effects 
on  a  board  which  receives  the  ray.  As  the  order  of 
the  colours  is  fimilar  in  a  rainbow,  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  that  phenomenon  ;  and,  as  that  delightful  part  of 
the  vegetable  creation,  flowers,  is  decorated  with  the  moft 
brilliant  tints  and  variegated  hues,  they  form  a  part  of  this 
compofition. 

The  proper  theory  of  colours  for  an  artift, 
is,  the  ftudy  of  nature  :  yet  whoever  is  not  content 
with  a  fuperficial  furvey,  but  attentively  examines  her 
works  in  their  component  parts,  will  find  his  refearches 
not  only  pleafant  but  profitable. 

This  at  leaft  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent  artifl, 
whofe  acquaintance  with  natural  philofophy,  as  well  as 
with  natural  appearances,  enables  him  to  give  a  fatisfac- 
tory  reafon  for  every  tone  of  color  in  his  pidfure  :  nor 
does  he  exprefs  the  reflexion  of  a  cloud,  without  well 
underftanding  wherefore  its  tinge  inclines  to  the  colour 
reprefented,  rather  than  to  any  other. 

A  laudable  example  of  application,  to  fomewhat  be¬ 
yond  mere  imitation  of  obvious  appearances ! 


E  X. 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  Figure  of  PLENTY. 


TH  E  ftory  of  the  Cornucopia,  is  fo  well  known, 
that  a  repetition  of  it  is  unneceffary  :  as  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  Plenty  it  holds  a  principal  place;  it  appears 
filled  with  thofe  productions  which  are  held  in  the  great- 
eft  efteem  by  mankind  in  general,  as  well  for  their  uti¬ 
lity,  as  importance.  Since  human  life  is  fupported  by 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and-  “  Kings  themfelves  are  ferv- 
“  ed  by  the  field,”  an  abundance  of  thofe  fruits  is  not 
only  defirable,  but  neceffary.  Should  any  enquire  by 
what  means  they  are  attained  ?  we  reply,  not  by  floth, 
and  idlenefs ;  by  wifhes,  and  defires  ;  but  by  the  well  di¬ 
rected  efforts  of  perfevering  diligence,  by  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  labours  of  induftry  (hinted  by  the  bee-hive)  to 
whom  Plenty  unveils  herfelf  without  referve,  and 
to  whom  her  productions  are  freely  offered. 

Should  the  fentiment  expreffed  by  this  defign,  be  juft- 
ly  felt  by  the  younger  part  of  our  readers,  they  may  even¬ 
tually  have  reafon  to  remember  with  pleafure,  the  fubjedl 
which  taught  them  this  ufeful  leffon. 


EXPLANATION  of  the  Figure  of  TASTING. 

IN  order  to  procure  that  variety  which  is  a  principal 
fource  of  pleafure  in  the  arts,  and  of  which  they 
boaft  as  a  diftinguifhing  peculium,  almoft  confined  to 
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themfelves,  we  intend  to  offer  reprefentations  of  the 
fenfes,  under  the  characters  of  Boys.  Perhaps  in  con¬ 
formity  to  this  idea,  there  may  be  a  propriety  in  fuppo- 
fmg  that  our  bodily  fenfes  are  not  enjoyed  by  us  in  per¬ 
fection.  Tasting  is  furely  m'uch  debauched  by  the 
contradictory  variety  prefented  to  it ;  in  many  kinds  of 
animals,  this  faculty  feems  much  more  exaCt,  and  the 
fame  obfervations  are  true  of  the  other  fenfes. 

Under  the  idea  of  a  boy  indulging  himfelf  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  fruits  of  molt  exquiiite  flavour,  we  reprefent 
Tasting.  The  grape,  the  fig,  the  date,  the  water-melon, 
are  a  fpecimen  of  the  copious  ftores  provided  by  nature 
to  fatisfy  this  fenfe.  Not  to  one  region  or  climate,  is 
this  bounty  confined  :  every  country  produces  for  th« 
fupport  of  human  life,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
Tasting,  what  appears  to  its  inhabitants  moft  agree¬ 
able,  and  falutary. 

Happy  Britain !  to  whom  if  nature  has  denied  the 
moft  poignant  fruits,  fhe  has  iikewife  forbidden  the  moft 
fatal,  but,  whofe  commerce  fupplies  even  the  producti¬ 
ons  of  the  tropics;  whofe  fkill  raifes  even  the  pine¬ 
apple  ! 


*  *  The  plates  accompanying  the  Lectures  on  the  hu¬ 
man  figure ,  being  nozv  complete ,  we  Jhall ,  agreeable  to  our 
plan  propofed,  immediately  prefent  thofe  neceffary  to  explain 
Perspective,  ( including  a  feries  of  land  [cap  es)  and  by 
way  of  Jlrengthening  the  former  leflures ,  and  at  the  fame 
time ,  attending  to  our  immediate  fubjefi,  we  Jhall  introduce 
a  fuite  of  Figures  proper  for  insertion  in 
landscape,  of  which  a  fpecimen  is  commenced  in  the  prc - 
fent  number. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


IT  has  long  been  objected  to  the  Britifh  nation,  that 
the  memories  of  its  illuftrious  natives  are  fuffered  to 
periffi,  without  any  public  monument  to  perpetuate 
them,  unlefs  they  are  of  fuch  magnitude  that  every 
kind  of  monument  is  fuperftlious.  The  lift  of  Britifh. 
worthies,  would  more  than  equal  that  of  any  nation  ; 
but  where  ftiall  we  find  memoirs  of  their  lives.,  or  even 
notice  of  'their  abilities,  except  in  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions  ?  v^hile  France  augments  its  glory,  by  enrolling 
.among  its  “  iHnATes”  whoever  has  diftinguiftied  him- 
felf  above  the  crowd.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  this 
opprobious  reflection  :  while  at  the  fame  time,  we  fh  all 
not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  many  names,  which  appear 
with  honour  in  French  eulogia,  would  juftly  be  fuf¬ 
fered  in  Britain  to  pafs  along  the  ftream  of  tranquil 
.^oblivion  fub  filentio.. 

It  is  certain  that  the  more  general  is  the  fpread  of 
knowledge,  and  information  in  a  country,  the  more 
numerous  will  its  great  men  appear  to  be  y  the  well-in¬ 
formed  public  will  dilcern  merit,  where  otherwife  it 
might  he  over-looked,  will  feek  it  out,  where  modefty 
renders  fearch  neceffary  ;  and  will  beftow  applaufe, 
which  however  juft,  only  thofe  acquainted  with  the 
merit  of  the  claimant  can  contribute. 

Engraving  is  an  art  difficult  to  execute  with  fuccefs, 
tedious  in  its  operation,  and  hazardous  in  its  emolu¬ 
ment  ;  thefe  difficulties  are  counterbalanced,  by  the 
difperfion  of  an  engraver’s  productions  in  all  parts,  if  they 
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deferve  it  ;  and  by  the  praife  which  his  works  attract 
from  remote  kingdoms.  Not  confined,  like  pictures  or 
|latues,  to  the  gratification  of  a  {ingle  pofTefior,  their 
merit  claims  attention,  refpect,  and  applaufe  from  the 
world  at  large. 

Long  had  France,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  bed:  engravers,  and  loud  were  the  plaudits  which 
ecchoed  from  all  parts  on  its  produ&ions.  Superior  to 
thofe  of  other  nations !  unrivalled  !  infuperable  ! — Ex¬ 
cellent,  faid  the  Genius  of  Britain,  but  not  infuperable  ; 
unrivalled,  I  confefs,  by  others  ;  it  remains  for  me  to 
furpafs  them.  Their  glory  fhall  be  eclipfed  by  the 
refplendent  merit  of 

WILLIAM  WOOLLETT. 

The  world  has  juftified  her  boaft :  wherever  fcience 
has  erected  her  throne,  or  the  arts  have  been  held  in 
efieem,  there  the  works  of  Wool  let  have  been  ad¬ 
mired,  honored,  and  beloved. 

The  man  who  raifes  from  obfcurity  any  branch  of 
art,  whofe  endeavours  to  render  it  worthy  of  notice,  and 
efieem,  are  crowned  with  fuccefs,  (efpecially  if  that 
fuccefs  be  thought  complete)  may  jufily  be  reckoned 
among  the  moft  fortunate  of  mankind.  Many  have 
laid  the  foundation,  whereon  ethers  have  afterwards 
erected  the  fuperfiructure.  Many  have  undertaken— 
but  their  undertakings  have  been  -fini  filed  by  firangers. 
The  extent  of  art,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life, 
render  thefe  events  frequent,  if  not  general'.  But  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Woollett,  original,  extenfive,  pe¬ 
netrating,  indefatigable,  were  happily  rewarded  with 
their  juft  applaufe,  while  yet  he  could  receive  it  :  not 
poftponed  till  his  deceafe,  as  moft  artifts  experience, 
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but  rendered,  while  it  might  recompence  his  pad-,  and 
animate  his  future  labors. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Woollett  were  of  Maiddone 
in  Kent  ;  and,  we  believe,  watchmakers  by  profeflion, 
as  were  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  His 
early  attachment  to  defign,  prompted  his  parents  to  place 
him  apprentice  to  Mr.  Tinney,  engraver  in  Fleet* 
dreet,  who  had  the  honor  of  inftrudting  two  very  refl- 
pedlable  geniufes — we  mean  bedde  Mr.  Woollett* 
Mr.  Anthony  Walker,  an  artid  whofe  tade,  and 
fidll  in  fmaller  performances,  is  entitled  to  praife  •  this 
gentleman  was  fenior  apprentice,  and  Mr.  Woollett 
worked  with  him  fome  time  after  he  commenced  mafter, 
till  a  ludicrous  occafion  feparated  them. 

To  return  to  the  order  of  time  ; — Mr.  Woollett’s 
abilities,  while  under  indru&ion,  were  well  known, 
and  many,  if  not  all,  of  thofe  works  which  do  credit 
to  Mr.  Tinney,  were  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Woollett,  whofe  talent  confiding  chiefly  in  a  new 
manner  of  treating  landfcape,  he  was  employed  in 
engraving  views  of  the  public  gardens,  Vauxhall, 
Marybone,  &c.  and  of  the  feats  of  noblemen,  and 
gentlemen.  To  thofe  which  were  engraved  for  Mr. 
Tinney,  Mr.  Woollett’s  name  appears  both 
as  defigner  and  engraver.  We  remark  in  them,  evi¬ 
dent  ( proofs  of  good  principles,  and  abundant  pains, 
labor,  and  attention.  In  fa&,  his  care  and  patience  in 
the  execution  of  his  works,  is  not  to  be  conceived  by 
any  who  are  drangers  to  the  profeflion  •  nor  perhaps 
adequately,  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted,  with  it,  unlefs 
they  had  opportunities  of  feeing  him  work,  or  at  lead, 
of  infpe&ing  the  progrefs  of  his  plates. 
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Trie  courfe  of  life  of  an  artiflj  feduloufiy  intent  on 
ffaifm'g  himfelf  to1  fame  by  his  merit,  and  fubfifting-  by 
his  induftry,  prefents  few  or  none  of  thofe  ftriking 
tranfitions,  or  interefting  events  which  may  pleafe 
the  generality  of  readers  :  a  feries  of  productions, 
excelling  in  merit,  asTucceffive  in  time,  is  all  whereby 
he  expe£ls  to  be  diftinguiffied,  and  by  thefe  Mr. 
Woollett  eminently  was  diftinguiffied;  for  what¬ 
ever  might  be  thought  of  his  previous  performances* 
his  fir  &  great  production  was  the  Niobe,  after  a  pidture 
of  Mr.  Wilson  ;  here  his  manner,  his  patience,  his 
addrefs  in  furmounting  difficulties.  Were  confpicuous  ; 
here  begins  his  unrivalled  excellence. 

The  agreement  made  with?  Mr.  Boydell  for  this- 
plate,  is  feid  to  have  been  eighty  guineas,  but  was  at 
Mr.WooLLETT’s  inftances  augmented  to  one  hundred, 
for  which  premium,  we  have  been  refpedlably  informed 
Mr.  Boydell  cleared  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
from  which  circumftance  may  be  formed  feme  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  public  eftimation  of  the  merit  of  that 
print. 

Mr.  Walker  engraved  the  figures  to  it :  afterwards,, 

Mr.  Woollett  inferted  his  figures  himfelf. 

To  the  Niobe  fucceeded  its  companion  Phaeton*. 
which  contributed  to  ejlabl'ijh  his  fame,  it  hardly 
could  extend  it.  ‘A  number  of  capital  plates,  all  land- 
fcapes  and  figures,  fucceeded  ;  but  no  hiftorical  per¬ 
formance  had  yet  ffiown  his  abilities ;  his  head  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  though  fmall  for  him,  being  one  of  the  largeft. 

When  Mr.  West’s  pidlure  of  the  death  of  General 
Wolfe  was  exhibited^,  and  diftinguiffied  by  public' 
approbation,  Meffirs.  Boydell,  Woollett  and  Ry- 
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Land  propofed  to  engrave  it.  Mr.  Woollett  Bad 
for  this  plate,  one-third  fhare,  and  five  hundred  pounds.- 
To  repeat  the  admiration  of  the  public,  or  to  notice 
the  fuccefs  of  this  fubjedt  is  fuperfluous.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  fubfcription  at  one  guinea  each  print* 
amounted  to  two  thoufand  guineas,  and  not  lefs  than  that 
fum  was  railed  by  prints  fold,  before  it  was  repaired  by 
Mr.  Woollett;  who  performed  much  of  that  talk 
w;it:h  his  own  hand.  Since  that  ^reparation,  the  plate 
has  been  totally 'worn  out;  and  a  firft  impreffion  will 
coft  ten  or  twenty  guineas,  and  a  proof  print  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  In  fhort,  this  plate  has  been  a  lin¬ 
gular  5inftance;  of  public  reward  to  diftinguifhed  merit, 
by  the  mod;  liberal  emolument :  nor  ought  it  to  be  for-*, 
gotten,  that  his  majefty  was  pleafed  on  the  fight  of  a 
proof,  to  compliment  Mr.  Woollett  with  a  diploma 
as  his  hiftorical  engraver  ;  the  firft  diploma  of  the  kind 
ever  taken  out,  a  token  of  refpecft  well  applied,  and 
which  did  not  lefs  honor  to  his  majefty,  than  to  his  en¬ 
graver.- 

Mr.  Woollett  now  applied  himfelf  to  hiftorical 
£ubje<fts,  and  engaged  in  the  profecution  of  a  plan,, 
for  forming  a  feries  of  prints,  the  fame  fize  as  Wolfe* 
from  the  Hiftory  of  England. 

The  battle  of  La  Hogue  after  West  ;  to  which 
Mr.  Hall  engraved  as  a  companion,  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  was  thelaft  print  he  publifhed  ;  and  if  not  fo 
outrageoufly  fought  after  as  Wolfe,  yet  fubfcription 
prints  were  fold  immediately  as  delivered,  for  double 
or  treble  their  original  price. 

Mr.  Wtoollett  was  feveral  years  fecretary  to  the 
Royal  Incoporated  Society  of  Artifts,  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  when,  after  the  fecefiion  of  the  prefent  Royal 
Academy,  (whofe  trick  to  procure  the  ftatues,  lamps, 
&c.  of  the  fociety,  had  deprived  the  fociety  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  ;)  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  prefented  the 
life  of  his  gallery  of  plafters  to  them;  Mr  Woollett 
returned,  in  the  public  papers,  the  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  that  body.  On  other  occafibns  he  was 
no  lefs  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  his  art,  and  ftrenuous 
againft  piratical  interlopers. 

The  leading  principles  of  Mr.  Woollett’s  ftyle  (in 
landfcape  efpecially,  wherein  he  was  truly  original)  are 
accuracy,  and  force.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
appearances  of  nature,  very  attentive  to  her  effedls,  and 
exaH  in  inveftigating  her  produdlions  :  the  forms  of 
the  plants  and  herbage  he  had  occafion  to  reprefent, 
were  familiar  to  him  ;  and  few  artifts  were  more  eafy, 
or  happy  in  expreflion. 

Great  part  of  the  beauty  of  landfcape  confifts  in  the 
richnefs  of  its  fore -grounds,  and  the  gradation  of  its 
diftances,  here  Mr.  Woo.llett  excelled;  his  fore¬ 
grounds  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  bold  and  mafterly  touch, 
to  attain  which,  he  frequently  united  feveral  ftrokes 
into  one,  but  without  harfhnefs  ;  while  this  greatnefs 
permitted  a  more  exad,  and  applicable  treatment  6f  his 
middle  tints  ;  confequently,  his  diftances  appeared  yet' 
more  remote.  His  (kies  are  fine  ;  in  that  to  the  “  Ro¬ 
dman  edifice  in  ruins,”  (for  which  he  had  three  hun¬ 
dred  guineas)  the  fun  abfolutely  fhines  :  perhaps  if  thofe 
which  are  black,  had  not  been  quite  fo  blacky  they 
might  have  been  better,  though  it  is  true,  they  are 
kept  down  by  their  contraft  to  other  parts.  His  water 
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is  fingularly  flowing  and  clear,  that  to  the  “Fifliery”plays 
with  the  utmoft  freedom,  and  is  remarkably  accurate. 
Not  inferior  is  that  to  the  “  Battle  of  La  Hogue. ” 

His  large  figures  are  engraved  in  a  bold,  and  noble 
flyle  ;  his  flefh  very  clean,  and  well  finifhed  ;  and  the 
bye-parts  well  executed. 

Mr.  Woollett  may  be  adduced  as' an  inftancehow 
much  original  ftudy  afiifts  an  imitative  profeflion  ;  it  is 
very  likely  that  had  he  not  defigned,  he  had  never 
carried  his  engravings  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  fee 
them. 

He  defigned  with  much,  facility,  but  his  thunder-fkies 
were  by  no  means  ftudies  from  nature  :  this  artiil  being 
fo  remarkably  alarmed  at  a  thunder-ftorm,  as  to  feek 
fhelter  wherever  he  cpuld  find  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  Mr.  Woollett 
began  his  career,  the  importation  of  French  prints  was 
extenfive  ;  by  degrees  it  became  trivial  ;  and  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  Englifh  performances  has  lately  not  only  ba¬ 
lanced,  but  abfolutely  very  much  exceeded  the  import 
of  foreign  ;  to  the  great  emolument  and  honor  of  the 
nation. 

We  remember  but  two  removes  of  this  gentle¬ 
man.  To  Green-  ftreet,  Leicefter-fields,  where  he  re- 
fided  many  years  ;  and  about  three  yPars  ago  to  Char- 
lotte-ftreet,  Rathbone-place,  where  this  great  artifl: 
died  May  24,  1785,  of  a  blow  received  in  a  tender  part 
of  the  body,  from  a  Dutch-pin,  while  playing  at  that 
game  feveral  years  before,  and  which  at  length  induced - 
fevere  pain  ;  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude  and  fpi- 
rits,  during  a  long  illnefs. 
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It  is  true,  our  feeble  attempts  at  praife  are  unworthy 
'  the  excellence  of  the  fubject,  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  lament  the  lofs,  which  art  in  general,  by  his  judg¬ 
ment  (and  efpecially  engraving  by  his  performances)  has 
fuftained.  To  exprefs  this  :  the  Genius  of  En¬ 
graving  under  the  figure  of  a  boy,  fits  in  a  mournful 
pofture,  before  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Woollett,  as  de¬ 
ploring  his  lofs  ;  while  a  nymph  reprefenting  immor¬ 
tality,  endeavours  to  confole  him,  by  promifing  an 
immortality  of  renown  to  his  abilities,  as  exhibited  in 
his  works  ;  of  the  principal  of  which,  fhe  holds  a  lift, 
and  of  which  impreflions  are  feen  at  her  feet,  &c. 

To  this  fubjedf  we  fhall  be  permitted  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  line  of  the  poet, - 

A  PERPETUITY  OF  FAME  IS  FAME. 

For  we  may  venture  with  little  preemption  to  aflert* 
that  fo  long  as  the  arts  fhall  be  efteemed,  or  their  pro- 
dudlions  fought  after,  fo  long  will  the  performance  of 
Mr.  Woollett,  be  advanced  to  a  principal  plac® 
among  the  flower  of  Britifli  excellence. 


John  Hall,  Efq.  fucceeds  as  hiftorical  engraver  to 
fiis  majefty. 

To  Mr.  Woollett,  the  following  artifts,  among 
others,  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  abilities :  Mr. 
Brown,  whofe  talent  at  etching  is  diftinguifhed,  and 
who  performed  that  department  to  many  of  Mr.  Wool- 
Lett’s  plates.  Mr.  Pouncy,  his  brother  in  law. 
Mr.  Ellis,  jun.  his  god-fon..  Mr.  Morris,  &c* 


MISCELLANIES. 


By  a  Correspondent. 

1HAVE  often  wondered,  that  among  the  numerous 
body  of  artifls,  who,  in  various  times  and  places, 
have  diflinguifhed  their  talents,  we  find  fo  few  female 
names  of  eminence  !  Is  it  becaufe  the  arts  are  difficult 
of  attainment  ?  their  ftudies  complex  and  intricate 
Certainly  not :  neither  is  it,  becaufe  the  female  mind 
is  deftitute  of  the  requifite  predifpofitions  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  venture  to  fay,  that  if  the  feeds  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  tafte  are  general  among  mankind,  the  female 
part  of  mankind  polfefs  an  ample  fhare  ;  for  among  fuch 
principles  muft  unqueftionably  be  placed,  that  vivacity 
and  fprightlinefs  of  imagination ;  that  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent,  and  that  impreffive  fenfibility,  which  are  blended 
in  the  fofter  fex. 

Indeed,  the  courfe  of  ftudies,  for  an  artift,  as  ufually 
conducted,  is  againfl  their  attainment  of  eminence  in 
one  (perhaps  in  more  than  one)  branch  of  art ;  fince 
excellence,  even  if  notorious,  would  ill  compenfate  a 
breach  of  modefty.  But  the  arts  are  by  no  means  fo 
confined  in  their  utility  or  applaufe,  as,  that  if  one  de¬ 
partment  is  precluded,  all  ffiould  therefore  be  negledted. 
If  the  fublime  beauties  of  hiftoric  compofit-ion  require 
a  continued,  an  almoft  perpetually  continued,  clofe, 
active  and  indefatigable  application,  a  depth  and  extent 
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of  ftudy,  a  fund  of  fkill,  and  a  capacity  of  reflexion, 
which  feldom  fall  to  the  fhare  of  even  the  moft  fortunate 
men,  muft  we  therefore  forego  attainments  lefs  fuperb, 
and  more  open  to  general  ability  ?  are  there  no  pleafant 
paths  round  this  Parnaffus ;  no  road  to  excellence,  to 
renown,  to  competence,  but  over  the  deep  and  rugged 
difficulties  of  this  too  barren,  though  laureated  rock  ? 

In  examining  this  queftion,  I  earneftly  wifh  to  adapt 
my  obfervations  to  the  level  of  general  life,  as  at  prefent 
maintained  among  this  nation.  To  Write  romance,  or 
fiction,  is  more  eafy  perhaps,  in  many  cafes,  than  to 
accommodate  obfervations  to  real  manners  :  On  a  prac¬ 
tical  queftion,  however,  I  would  rather  be  thought  vul¬ 
gar  than  unintelligible ;  and,  accordingly,  I  prefume  to 
offer  only  a  few  plain  hints. 

How  long,  and  how  frequent  have  been  the  com¬ 
plaining  obfervations,  of  the  exclufion  of  the  female 
fex  from  many  employments  and  occupations,  which 
might  contribute  to  their  comfortable  fubfiftence  in 
life !  very  unaccountable  is  the  conduct  connected  with 
this  idea,  and  equally  unaccountable,  and  unqueftionably 
extremely  criminal,  is  the  conduCt  of  many  parents  in 
the  education  of  their  daughters.  They  are  confined  to 
abfolute  dependence  throughout  life,  by  the  cruel  negli¬ 
gence  of  thofe  who  ftiould  have  been  their  guides,  in- 
itruCtors  and  examples.  In  their  youth  what  do  they 
learn  to  any  perfection,  fo  that  it  may  be  of  lading 
fervice  in  the  after  ftages  of  life  ?  while,  indeed,  they 
are  under  the  protection  of  provident  affeCtion,  they 
may  not  much  feel  the  deficiency ;  but  are  there  no  fingle 
ladies  of  excellent  character,  no  mourning  widows,  who 
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wilh  to  enlarge  their  pittance,  who  would  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  apply  to  advantage  a  talent  acquired  in  early 
life  ? - But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  arts?  Much. 

I  am  well  apprized  that  your  work  is  honoured  by 
the  perufal  of  many  ladies ;  I  wilh  to  do  them  all  the 
fervice  in  my  power ;  and  my  advice  is,  to  cultivate  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  arts  than  ufually 
they  do :  I  do  not  fay  to  every  one,  “  become  a  pro- 
^feflFor;”  but  I  think  I  may  jultly  fay,  “  become  a 
“  proficient.” 

To  expatiate  on  the  elegance  of  the  arts,  on  their 
general  elteem  and  refpeCt  among  mankind  at  large,  and 
efpecially  among  the  fuperior  claffes  of  fociety,  is  not 
my  prefent  purpofe  ;  it  is  too  evident,  to  be  included  in 
thefe  remarks :  but  it  is  not  equally  evident,  becaufe 
it  is  comparatively  infrequent  and  unufual,  that  they  are 
the  means  of  obtaining  that  fupport  and  competence  in 
life,  which  is  highly  honourable  and  defirable. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  principles  of  tafte  are 
pofieffed  by  the  ladies  ; — to  turn  thefe  principles  into  a 
right  channel  is  all  we  have  to  do.  How  this  may 
be  accompli  fhed,  perhaps,  bell:  appears  by  repeating  the 
feveral  abilities  of  thofe  whofe  reputations  are  mod 
honourable. 

The  talents  of  Signiora  Angelica  Kauffman 
are  too  much  admired  by  the  world  at  large,  to  need  any 
additional  eulogia  from  me.  An  elegant  and  graceful 
tafte  diltinguifhes  her  works. 

It  has  been  aflerted,  that  many  of  her  productions 
derive  their  merit  from  the  afliftance  of  others,  and  in 
particular  from  Sig.  Zucchi,  (now  her  hufband.)  I 
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am  fo  far  from  feverity  in  this  cafe,  that  for  my  part*  if 
it  is  true,  I  fay,  {he  was  right :  There  is  no  greater 
proof  of  refpedlable  ability,  than  a  promptitude  to  em¬ 
brace  good  advice  ;  and  advice,  by  the  bye,  will  always 
be  ufeful  in  hiftorical,  or  poetical-fancy  fubjedts,  con¬ 
taining  groups  of  figures,  which  was  this  lady’s  branch. 

But  either  the  difficulties  attending  that  ftudy,  o^  the 
rarity  of  a  friend  competent  to  the  office  of  fuperinten- 
dence,  render  it  no  general  favourite  among  female 
artiffs. 

Mrs.  Cos  way,  wife  to  Mr.  Cosway,  the  painter, 
has  followed  the  fame  track. 

Portrait-painting  has  found  more  numerous  votaries, 
and  fome,  who  profeffed  this  department,  have  fhown 
themfelves  not  unfuccefsful  in  others. 

Mrs.  Grace,  of  whom  I  have  obtained  leave  to 
tranfmit  a  portrait,  from  a  pidfure  by  herfelf,  is  an 
inflance  of  merit  attained  by  application  and  induftry, 
without  any  material  regular  tuition.  The  moft  in- 
ftrudtion  fhe  ever  received,  being  from  a  perfon  whofe 
office  was  to  clean  the  pidtures,  &c.  in  Somerfet-Houfe, 
and  elfewhere.  (By  the  bye,  at  Somerfet-Houfe  was 
then  a  very  confiderable  colledfion  of  originals,  by  the 
belt  mafters,  as  well  foreign  as  native.)  From  him  fhe 
learned  the  nature  and  ufe  of  colours,  and  from  the 
pictures  which  that  opportunity  prefented,  fhe  learned 
the  principles  of  fhe  art.  By  diligence  and  repetition 
fhe  attained  to  very  great  fkill  in  imitating  the  pidtures  of 
old  mafters.  Portraits  muft  ever  be  the  ftandard  em¬ 
ployment  of  Englifh  painters  ;  and  this  lady  has  painted 
2  many, 
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many,  whofe  management,  as  well  as  likenefs,  do  her 
great  honour.  To  enjoy  in  the  decline  of  life  the 
acquifitions  of  earlier  years,  may  juftly  be  deemed  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  human  felicity  :  The  advantage 
of  pofleffing  thoufands  is  not  grudged  to  thofe  whofe 
induftry,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Grace,  is  rewarded  with 
them. 

At  the  fame  time  I  ought  to  notice  Mrs.  Denham, 
y/hofe  pidhire  of  her  prefent,  and  future  refemblance, 
(a  fkull)  was  at  lead  an  ingenious  and  ftrong  thought. 

Mifs  Read’s  pi£lures  fhould  be  remembered  with 
applaufe,  efpecially  thofe  painted  in  crayons. 

In  the  prefent  day  Mrs.  Benwell  has  fhewn  much 
fkill  in  her  management  of  crayon  pictures ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  I  think  there  is  fomething  very  applicable  in  that 
method  of  painting  to  the  delicacy  of  a  lady’s  touch  : 
they  are  free  from  fome  difficulties  conftantly  attendant 
on  oil-painting,  are  clean  in  operation,  and  perfectly 
inodorous. 

Mrs.  Margaret  King  has  often  excited  my  ap¬ 
plaufe  in  the  fame  manner. 

Mifs  Moser,  as  a  flower-painter,  has  fcarce  a  fupe- 
rior:  nor  has  fhe  been  infenfible  to  hiftoric  attainments. 

Among  engravers,  Caroline  Watson  maintains 
an  honourable  ftation,  and  with  much  pleafure  did  I 
lately  notice  our  amiable  queen’s  attention  to  female 
merit,  in  appointing  this  lady  her  engraver. 

It  is  very  fcommon  in  France  for  ladies  to  poflefs 
much  fkill  in  engraving  ;  I  have  known  feverah  Why 
not  more  in  England  ? 
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It  is  evident  to  you,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  complete  lift  of  female  artifts :  nor  would 
it  be  proper  to  infert  any  of  noble  rank,  who  impart  to, 
and  receive  from  the  arts  reciprocal  honours.  I  could 
add  a  long  lift  of  fuch  exalted  artifts,  but  my  defign  is, 
only  to  evince  that  the  ladies  may  fucceed  in  all  branches, 
and,  in  fa£l,  do  very  honourably  fucceed  in  moft. 

Is  it  then  without  reafon  the  arts  are  honoured  and 
efteemed  r  In  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  they  cultivate 
and  exalt  the  tafte  ;  they  amufe  and  entertain  the  mind  ; 
they  banifh  that  demon  idlenefs,  and  contribute  to  the 
elegancies  of  exalted  ftation. 

To  thofe  of  middling  life,  they  offer  rational  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  mental  improvement ;  and  (hould  Provi¬ 
dence,  by  one  of  thofe  tranfitions  which  no  human  ex¬ 
ertion  is  able  to  prevent,  reduce  them  to  a  fituation  of 
which  at  prefent  there  are  no  appearances,  they  may  find 
a  refource  in  the  arts,  when  perhaps,  all  others  are 
clofed.  What  fays  matter  of  faX  to  this  ?  I  (hall 
tranfmit  an  inftance  or  two,  feleXed  from  among  the 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  W.  was  a  young  man  of  refpeXable  fortune  and 
;  connexions,  and  utterly  thoughtlefs,  when  from  his 
•  natural  inclination  he  attended  to  the  ftudy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art,  that  he  (hould  ever  be  deprived  of  his 
paternal  acres,  or  his  property  in  the  (locks :  an  event 
which  however  took  place  in  a  manner  not  much  to  his 
credit.  In  this  diftrefs  he  was  advifed  by  one  who 
knew  his  fituation,  to  apply  to  profit  the  talent  he  had 
cultivated.  He  accordingly  painted  and  defigned  por¬ 
traits. 
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traits,  &c.  till  he  acquired  iuch  reputation  and  facility, 
as  to  receive  feveral  guineas  per  day  for  his  works. 

Mr.  D.  was  once  introduced  to  me,  and  this  is  his 
ftory.  He  was  by  birth  a  Hollander,  and  brought  up 
to  maritime  bufinefs :  inftead  of  loitering  away  his 
leifure  hours  in  idlenefs,  or  abufing  them,  as  is  too 
common  among  fea-faring  men,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
defign  ;  as  well  in  his  progreffive  rifes  in  his  profeflion, 
as  when  in  his  cabin.  He  had  made  feveral  voyages 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  acquire  about  6, cool,  which 
property  he  had  on  board  his  own  veffel,  when  in  his 
laft  voyage  he  was  taken  by  the  Algerines — in  this  reverfe 
of  fortune,  his  former  amufement  became  his  fupport ; 
his  talents  were  induftrioufly  applied  to  engraving  ;  and 
by  this  art  he  procured  a  fubfiftence  in  London.  I 
fpeak  this  on  good  authority. 

Another  inftance,  and  I  have  done.  I  knew  fome 
years  ago  a  family  whofe  maintenance  depended  princi¬ 
pally,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  induftrious  exertions  of  its 
maternal  head ;  the  knowledge  fhe  had  acquired  of 
water-colours  and  colouring,  proved  very  acceptable  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  publifhing  a  coile&ion  of  fubjefts 
from  natural  hiftory,  and  who  engaged  her  talents,  till 
at  length  Providence  rewarded  her  affe&ion  in  a  more 
ample  manner. 

My  defign  in  thefe  hints  has  been  to  obviate  an  ob- 
je&ion  which  charges  the  arts  with  inutility.  No, 
when  properly  dire&ed,  they  are  truly  ufeful,  and  here 
lays  the  whole  fecret. 

I.  will 
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I  will  add,  that  every  endeavour  fo  to  direct  them 
deferves  fuccefs,  and  efpecially,  I  hope,  Sir,  your  en¬ 
deavours  receive  it. 

I  am,  &c. 

P.  Q.  R. 

EXPLANATION 

O  F  T  H  E 

FIGURE  OF  PEACE. 

Peace  is  reprefented  here,  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  woman  in  handfome  attire,  fitting,  and  holding 
in  her  hand  an  olive-branch,  with  berries  on  it :  at  a 
diftance  the  implements  of  war  confuming  on  the  altar 
of  Peace. 

This  fubject  fcarce  needs  any  further  explanation. 
The  olive  being  one  of  the  nobleft  productions  of  the 
earth,  and  which  cannot  come  to  maturity,  if  mol  eft  ed 
by  the  infults  and  horrors  of  war,  is  with  evident  pro¬ 
priety  introduced  with  a  figure  of  Peace.  Not  the 
victorious  laurel,  or  the  triumphant  palm,  but  the  fat, 
the  fruitful  olive. 

Peace  ■  fteems  to  be  rather  a  paftive,  than  an  active 
quality :  we  have  therefore  placed  her  in  a  quiet  and 
fedentary  attitude ;  not  as  {he  often  is  introduced,  her- 
felf  employed  in  burning  the  deftroying  fword,  or  the 
bloody  fpear. 

We  have  fome  thoughts  of  prefenting  allegorical 
fubjects  of  the  Friends,  and  the  Foes  of  the  arts  ; 
if  this  fuite  fhould  be  given,  Peace  will  appear  among 
the  moft  honourable  encouragers  of  fcience,  and  War 
among  its  moft  bitter  enemies. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

—  *V  trrnss^ii^iissjammimmv  ■  .  h 

WE  have  fo  firmly  fettled  in  our  minds,  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  to  invelfigate  merit  in  the  Arts, 
it  is  neceffary  to  forbid  the  ideas  of  place  and  precedence, 
that  we  are  perhaps  too  much  difpofed  to  fcrutinize 
feverely  thofe  works,  to  which  place  and  precedence 
contribute  an  importance :  or  elfe,  we  are  apt  to  expert 
in  fact,  what  the  poet  meant  in  jeff, 

’Tis  from  high  life' high  characters  are  drawn, 

A  faint  in  crape,  is  twice  a  faint  in  lawn ; 

A  judge  is  juft,  a  chancellor  jufter  ftill ; 

A  gown fm aft  learn’d,  a  bifhop  what  you  will  : 

Wife,  if  a  minifter,  but  if  a  king, 

More  wife,  more  learn’d,  more  juft,  more  every  thfng. 

On  which  degree  of  rank  fhall  we  place  the  prefidentfhip 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  4  learned  and  wife,’  yet  not 
4  more  every  thing.* 

We  mean,  by  thefe  remarks,  to  requeft  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themfelves,  notwithftanding  the  very  re- 
fpedlable  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  while  we 
introduce  a  few  obfervations  on  his  4  Difcourfe  delivered 
4  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Diftri- 
4  bution  of  the  Prizes,  December  10,  1784.  By  the 
4  Prefident.* 

The  utility  of  fuch  difcourfes,  and  the  merit  of  the 
former  by  this  mailer,  are  univerfally  acknowledged. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  to  depreciate  their  excellence ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  fo  great  refpedt  for  their  Author 
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and  his  abilities,  as  to  require  an  appeal  to  our  avowed 
principles,  as  above,  whenever  his  performances  come 
under  our  notice.  This  only  we  wifh  to  add  further, 
that  in  general,  his  explanations  of  his  principles  muft: 
rather  be  taken  liberally  than  literally. 

We  have  obferved  in  many  didactic  treatifes,  what 
appears  to  us  a  confiderable  evil  in  the  method  taken  to 
elucidate  particular  incidents  ;  we  mean,  the  felecting 
the  exemplars  from  a  diftant,  and  perhaps  not  always 
well  known  mailer,  or  performance.  We  recommend 
to  inftructors,  to  introduce  fuch  objects  as  are  familiar, 
when  they  mean  to  illuftrate  a  precept.  All  the  world 
knows  the  cartoons  of  Rafaelle,  but  not  half  the  world 
can  judge  with  what  propriety  he  is  faid  by  Sir  Joshua, 
to  have  imitated  Mafaccio  ;  nor  to  what  degree  he  did 
fo,  fince  accident  very  often  produces  a  fimilarity  be¬ 
tween  the  works  of  Artifts,  where  fuch  opportunity 
never  occurred. 

If  Sir  J.  had  mingled  among  the  humbler  groups  of 
his  auditory,  it  is  pollible,  he  might  have  heard  enquiries 
not  very  diftant  from  the  principle  of  this  obfervation. 
In  fact,  we  ourfelves  remember  to  have  read  with 
avidity,  yet  with  difguft,  the  deferiptions  of  the  School 
of  Athens,  and  of  the  works  of  Cavalier  Zumbo; 
a  difguft  which  did  not  ceafe,  after  having  infpe£led  the 
compolitions  of  Rafaelle,  and  Les  ouvrages  en  cire. 

We  apprehend  no  one  can  improve,  unlefs  he  fees 
with  bis  own  eyes  ;  they  muft  determine  between  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions.  ‘  The  ancients  appear  to  have  drawn 
from  themfelves,  not  to  have  copied  each  other,’  fays  Ho¬ 
garth,  whole  words  were  applicable  to  his  owp  practice 
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and  feelings.  ‘  The  antique  ftatues  would  not  be  fo 
highly  valued  as  they  are,  did  their  pofleftors  perceive 
(what  yet  is  evident)  that  they  are  for  the  moft  part 
copies/  fays  Mr.  Bacon.  Yet  neither  one,  or  other,  ever 
faw  the  objedts  of  their  criticifm  !  What  confidence  fhall 
their  readers  repofe  in  their  fentiments  ?  But  this  by  the 
bye. 

Sir  Joshua  informs  us,  ‘  that  in  confequence  of  his 
fituation  in  the  Royal  Academy,  he  has  often  been  con- 
fulted  by  the  young  Students  who  intend  to  fpend  fome 
years  in  Italy,  concerning  the  method  of  regulating  their 
ftudies. 

*  I  am,  fays  he,  as  I  ought  to  be,  folicitoufly  defirous 
to  communicate  every  refult  of  my  experience  and  ob- 
fervation ;  and  my  opennefs  and  facility  in  giving  my 
opinions  may-  make  fome  amends  for  whatever  may  be 
defective  in  them ;  yet  I  fear  my  anfwers  have  not  been 
often  to  their  fatisfadlion.  Indeed  I  have  never  ,  been 
fure,  that  I  underftood  perfe&ly  what  they  meant,  and 
was  not  without  fome  fufpicion,  that  they  had  not  them- 
felves  very  ^diftindt  ideas  of  the  object  of  their  enquiry.’ 

The  following  thoughts  are  not  only  very  juft,  but 
difplay  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  does  much 
honour  to  the  author’s  obfervation,  and  evince  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  fuperior  fituation. 

‘  Treatifes  on  Education,  and  method  of  ftudy,  have 
always  appeared  to  me  to  have  one  general  fault.  They 
proceed  upon  a  falfe  fuppofition  of  life ;  as  if  we  pof- 
fefled  not  only  a  power  over  events  and  circumftances, 
but  as  if  we  had  greater  -  power  over  ourfelves  than  I 
believe  any  of  us  will  be  found  to  poflefs.  Inftead  of 
S  2  fup- 
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fuppofing  ourfelves  to  be  perfedt  patterns  of  wifdom  and 
virtue,  it  feems  to  me  more  reafonable  to  treat  ourfelves 
(as  I  am  fure  we  muft  now  and  then  treat  others)  like 
humourfome  children,  whofe  fancies  are  often  to  be 
indulged  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good-humour  with 
themfelves  and  their  purfuits.  It  is  neceflarv  to  ufe 
fome  artifice  of  this  kind  in  all  proceffes,  which,  by  their 
very  nature  are  long,  tedious,  and  complex,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  taking  that  averfion  to  our  ftudies,  which 
the  continual  fhackles  of  methodical  reftraint  is  fure  to 
produce/ 

This  is  true  in  fact :  Time  and  occafion  happen  to 
all,  and  not  infrequently  do  they  impede  a  traveller 
in  his  path,  fometimes  even  fo  ftrongly  as  to  make 
him  quit  it. 

‘It  is  of  no  ufe  to  prefcribe  to  thofe  who  have  no 
talents ;  and  thofe  who  have  talents  will  find  methods 
for  themfelves,  methods  didtated  to  them  by  their  own 
particular  difpofitions,  and  by  the  experience  of  their 
own  particular  neceffities/ - 

*  After  a  habit  is  acquired  of  drawing  corredtly  from 
the  model  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  he  has  before 
him,  the  reft,  I  fhould  think,  may  fafely  be  left  to 
chance ;  always  fuppofing  that  the  Student  is  employed, 
and  that  his  ftudies  are  diredted  to  the  proper  objedt/ 

This  is  to  be  taken  cum  grano  falls.  Not  to  chance,  Sir 
J.  not  to  chance.  The  hufbandman  does  not  truft  to 
chance  for  the  culture  of  his  ground,, or  for  the  fertility 
of  his  feed ;  but  with  laudable  diligence  fows,  weeds, 
and  harrows,  in  patient  expedition  of  rewarding  har- 
veft. 
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The  man,  and  the  artift,  who  would  fucceed,  either 
in  life,  or  in  his  art,  fhould  form  to  himfelf  certain 
general  principles  :  thefe  may  branch  out,  and  be  varied 
as  particular  circumftances  require  ;  yet,  if  truly  worth 
adhering  to,  will  prove  a  fupport  whenever  difficulties 
occur.  The  man  whofe  ftubborn  principles  never  bend, 
may  meet  his  own  applaufe,  but  muft  remain  fatisfied 
with  that.  The  artift,  whofe  principles  are  unaccom¬ 
modating,  and  inflexible,  will  become  a  mannerift,  and 
preclude  general  efteem  ;  while  thofe  who  have  no  prin¬ 
ciple  at  all,  are  not  in  the  path  toward  excellence  of 
any  kind.  We  fufpedt  that  the  latter  words,  ‘  proper 
objedl,’  were  meant  to  balance  the  expreflion,  ‘  left  to 
chance,’  which  however  it  does  not  feem  to  us  that 
they  do. 

Our  prefident  proceeds,  ‘  I  have  known  artifts,  who 
may  truly  be  faid  to  have  fpent  their  whole  lives,  or  at 
leaft  the  moft  precious  part  of  their  lives,  in  planning 
methods  of  ftudy,  and  never  beginning ;  refolving, 
however,  to  put  it  all  in  pradlice  at  fome  time  or  other — 
when  a  certain  period  arrives — -when  proper  conveni¬ 
ences  are  procured,  or  when  they  remove  to  a  certain 
place  better  calculated  for  ftudy. 

‘  It  is  not  uncommon  for  fuch  people  to  go  abroad 
with  the  moft  honeft  and  fincere  refolution  of  ftudying 
hard,  when  they  fti all  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 
The  fame  want  of  exertion,  arifing  from  the  fame 
caufe  which  made  them  at  home  put  off  the  day  of 
labour  until  they  had  found  a  proper  fcheme  for  it,  ftili 
continues  in  Italy.’ - 

Under  the  influence  of  floth,  or  of  fome  miftaken 
notion,  is  that  difpofition  which  always  wants  to  lean 
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on  other  men.  Such  Students  are  always  talking  of  the 
prodigious  progrefs  they  Ihould  make,  if  they  could  but 
have  the  advantage  of  being  taught  by  fome  particular 
eminent  mafter.  To  him  they  would  wifh  to  transfer 
that  care,  which  they  ought  and  muft:  take  of  themfelves. 
Such  are  to  be  told,  that  after  the  rudiments  are  part, 
very  little  of  our  art  can  be  taught  by  others.  The 
moll  Ikilful  mafter  can  do  little  more  than  put  the  end 
of  the  clue  into  the  hands  of  his  fcholar,  by  which  he 
muft  condud  himfelf.’ — This  is  true,  and  it  is  ingenuous; 
but  it  is  what  blockheads  will  not  admit,  and  what  no 
youth  of  genius  ought  to  admit.  Numerous  fads  will 
juftify  us,  when  we  fay,  that  under  fome  mafters  more 
improvement  may  be  attained  than  under  others ;  the 
works  of  fome  are  better  ftudied,  and  better  worth 
ftudying  than  thofe  of  others.  The  genius  of  a  pupil 
may  be  congenial  to  that  of  any  particular  mafter ;  or, 
a  certain  mafter  may  have  a  happier  method  of  elucidat¬ 
ing  his  principles.  This  is  very  confident  with  the 
idea,  that  a  ftudent  muft  yet  chiefly  depend  on  himfelf, 
and  his  own  exertions. 

‘It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  young  artifts,  who, 
whilft  they  were  ftruggling  with  every  obftacle  in  their 
way,  exert  themfelves  with  fuch  luccefs,  as  to  outftrip 
their  competitors  who  were  in  pofleflion  of  every  means 
of  improvement,  and  from  the  promifing  expedation 
which  was  formed,  on  fo  much  being  done  with  fo 
little  means,  have  been  taken  up  by  a  patron  who  has 
fnpplied  them  with  every  convenience  of  ftudy  ; — from 
that  time  their  induftry  and  eagernefs  of  purfuit  has 
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forfook  them,  they  (land  Hill,  and  fee  others  rulh  on 
before  them.’ — —This  reminds  us  of 

Greculus  efuriens,  in  ccelum,  jufferis,  ibit. 

‘  Let  thofe  ftorm  cattles,  who  are  not  worth  a  groat.’ 

We  firmly  believe,  great  obflacles  have  fometimes  con¬ 
tributed  to  form  great  men ;  it  is  not  indeed  a  natural 
confequence,  yet  is  not  falfe  in  fad.  The  labour 
requifite  to  overcome  impediments,  may  perhaps  occafion 
fuch  a  habit  of  exertion,  as  afterwards  produces  extra¬ 
ordinary  effeds. 

‘  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fplendid  and  a  defireable  accorn- 
plifhment  to  be  able  to  defign  inftantaneoufly  any  given 
ftibjed.  It  is  an  excellence  that  I  believe  every  artift 
would  wifh  to  polfefs :  but  unluckily,  the  manner  in 
which  this  dexterity  is  acquired,  habituates  the  mind 
to  be  contented  with  firft  thoughts,  without  choice  or 
feledion.  The  judgment,  after  it  has  been  long  paflive, 
by  degrees  lofes  its  power  of  becoming  adive  when 

exertion  is  neceffary.  - . — 

4 1  believe,  if  we  look  around  us,  we  fhall  find,  that 
in  the  filler  art  of  poetry,  what  has  been  foon  done,  has 
been  as  foon  forgotten.  The  judgment  and  pradice  of 
a  great  poet  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  attention.  Me- 
taftaflo,  who  has  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  dillinguifhed 
himfelf  throughout  Europe,  at  his  outfet  w'as  an  Imprc - 
vifitore,  or  extempore  poet,  a  defcription  of  men  not 
pncommon  in  Italy.  It  is  not  long  fince  he  was  alked 
by  a  friend,  if  hq  did  not  think  the  cuflom  of  invent¬ 
ing  and  reciting  extempore ,  which  he  pradifed  when  a 
boy,  in  his  charader  of  an  Improvlfitore ,  might  not  be 
2  confidered 
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confidered  as  a  happy  beginning  of  his  education  ;  he 
thought  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  difadvantage  to  him  ; 
that  he  had  acquired  by  that  habit,  a  carelefsnefs  and 
incorre£tnefs,  which  cod:  him  much  trouble  to  over¬ 
come,  and  to  fubftitute  in  its  place  a  totally  different 
habit,  that  of  thinking  with  fele&ion,  and  of  exprefling 
himfelf  with  corre£tnefs  and  precifion. 

*  However  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  ^he  inventions  of  the  Pittore  improvifitore,  as 
they  may  be  called,  have,  notwithflanding  their  boaft, 
that  it  is  all  fpun  from  their  own  brain,  very  rarely  any 
thing  that  has  in  the  leaft  the  air  of  originality  of  in¬ 
vention  :  their  compofitions  are  generally  common 
place ;  uninterefting,  without  character  or  expreflion  of 
any  kind  ;  and  appear,  as  we  fay  fometimes  of  flowery 
fpeeches,  to  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  the  words.* 

We  remember  an  inftance  of  this,  in  a  youth  who 
treated  all  forts  of  fubje£ts  promptly  and  rapidly :  the  uni- 
verfality  of  his  ideas  created  a  fufpicion  (afterwards  veri¬ 
fied)  in  our  minds,  that  they  were  only  fuperficial.  It  is 
unnatural  genius,  and  requires  nearly  as  much  trouble 
to  diveft  of  its  luxuriant  branches  and  fuckers,  as  to  im¬ 
prove  a  naturally  barren  tree. 

‘It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  painters  who 
from  a  long  neglect  of  cultivating  this  neceflary  inti¬ 
macy  with  nature,  fo  long  ufed  to  their  own  reprcfenta- 
tion  of  her,  fhe  appears,  as  a  ftranger,  they  do  not  even 
know  her  when  they  fee  her.  I  have  heard  painters 
acknowledge,  though  in  that  acknowledgment  no  degra¬ 
dation  of  themfelves  was  intended,  that  they  can  do 
better  without  nature  than  with  her ;  or,  as  they  ex- 
prefled  it  themfelves,  that  it  only  put  them  out.* — This 
lingular  palfage  Hands  as  an  opprobrium  to  many ;  we 
are  forry  to  be  forced  to  admit  its  truth. 
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Our  neighbours  the  French  are  much  in  this  pra&ice 
of  extempore  invention,  and  their  dexterity  is  fuch,  as 
even  to  excite  admiration,  if  not  envy ;  but  how  rarely 
can  this  praife  be  given  to  their  finifhed  pi&ures  ! 

‘  The  late  director  of  their  Academy,  ({hould  not  Sir 
J.  have  faid,  their  late  prefident)  Boucher,  was  eminent 
in  this  way.  When  I  vifited  him  fome  years  fince,  in 
France,  I  found  him  at  work  on  a  very  large  pi&ure, 
without  drawings,  or  models  of  any  kind.  On  my  re¬ 
marking  this  particular  circumftance,  he  faid,  when  he 
was  young,  ftudying  his  art,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  ufe 
models ;  but  he  had  left  them  off  for  many  years.’ 

(Not  totally ;  for  we  remember  to  have  feen  his 
model,  and  miftrefs ;  not  indeed  that  fhe  Was  then  fit 
to  be  either,  having  loft  her  nofe.  Perhaps  this  hint  opens 
the  true  fource  of  Boucher’s  decline  in  his  art.) 

‘  Such  pictures  as  this  was,  and  fuch  as  I  fear  always 
will  be  produced  by  thole  who  work  folely  from  pra&ice 
or  memory,  may  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  neceftity 
of  the  condudl  which  I  have  recommended.  However, 
in  juftice,  I  cannot  quit  this  painter  without  adding, 
that  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  recourfe  to  nature,  he  was  not  without 
a  confiderable  degree  of  merit,  enough  to  make  half 
the  painters  of  his  country  his  imitators  ;  he  had  often 
grace  and  beauty,  and  good  fkill  in  compofition  :  but  I 
think,  all  under  the  influence  of  a  bad  tafte,  but  his 
imitators  are  indeed  abominable.’ 

Whoever  fucceeds  Sir  J.  will  find  no  eafy  matter  to 
furpafs  the  veracity,  propriety,  and  ftrength  of*  his  ob- 
fervations.  It  is  highly  laudable  in  fuch  an  artift,  not 
T  only 
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only  to  offer  fpeciraens  of  art  well  worth  ftudying  in 
exhibiting  his  pidlures,  but  likewife  to  develope  the 
principles  on  which  they  may  be  imitated :  were  all 
profeffors  equally  liberal,  it  would  be  one  powerful  mean 
of  raifing  the  British  School  to  univerfal  applaufe. 


INIGO,  \i.e.  IGNATIUS)  JONES,  ' 

WAS  born  about  1572,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London  ;  of  which  city  his  father,  Mr.  Ignatius 
Jones,  was  a  citizen,  and  by  trade  a  clothworker.  He 
put  his  fon  apprentice  to  a  joiner,  a  bufinefs  which  re¬ 
quires  fome  Ikill  in  drawing  ;  and  in  that  refpeft  fuited 
well  with  his  inclination,  which  naturally  led  him  to 
defign.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  progrefs  in  thofe  arts,  and  was  particularly  noticed 
for  his  fkill,  in  landfcape  painting.  Thefe  talents  re¬ 
commended  him  to  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  whofe 
expence  he  travelled  over  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  infpedted  whatever  flood  recommended  by  its 
antiquity  or  value ;  and  from  thefe  plans  formed  obfer- 
vations,  which  he  perfected  by  lludy. 

His  improvements  abroad  procured  him  fuch  exten- 
five  reputation  that  Chrillian  IV.  king  of  Denmark, 
fent  for  him  from  Venice,  which  was  the  chief  place  of 
his  relidence,  and  made  him  his  architeft-general.  He 
had  been  fome  time  poffefled  of  this  honourable  poll, 
when  that  prince,  whofe  filler  Anne  had  married'James  I. 
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made  a  vifit  to  England  in  1606  ;  and  our  architect, 
being  defirous  to  return  to  his  native  country,  took  that 
opportunity  of  coming  home  in  the  train  of  his  Danifh 
majefty.  The  magnificence  of  James’s  reign,  in  drefs, 
buildings,  Sec.  is  the  common  theme  of  the  Englifh  his¬ 
torians  :  the  tafte  in  building  furnifhed  Jones  with  op¬ 
portunities  of  exercifing  his  talents,  which  proved  an 
honour  to  his  country.  The  queen  appointed  him  her 
architect,  prefently  after  his  arrival ;  and  he  was  foon 
taken,  in  the  fame  chara&er,  into  the  fervicb  of  prince 
Henry,  under  whom  he  difeharged  his  truft  with  fo  much 
fidelity  and  judgment,  that  the  king  gave  him  the  re- 
verfion  of  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of  his  majefty’s 
works. 

Prince  Henry  dying  in  1612,  he  made  a  fecond  vifit 
to  Italy ;  and  continued  there  fome  years  ftudying  his 
favourite  art,  till  the  furveyor’s  place  fell  to  him.  He 
(hewed  an  uncommon  degree  of  generolity  on  his  en¬ 
trance  on  this  office.  The  office  of  his  majefty’s  works 
having,  through  extraordinary  occafions,  in  the  time  of 
his  predeceffor,  contracted  a  great  debt,  the  privy- 
council  fent  for  the  furveyor,  to  advife  what  courfe 
might  be  taken  to  eafe  it ;  Jones,  confidering  well  the 
exigency,  not  only  voluntarily  offered  to  ferve  without 
receiving  one  penny,  until  the  debt  was  difeharged,  but 
alfo  perfuaded  his  fellow  officers  to  do  the  like,  by  which 
means  the  whole  arrears  were  abfolutely  cleared. 

The  king,  in  his  progrefs  1620,  calling  at  Wilton, 
the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  among  other  fubjects, 
fell  into  difeourfe  about  that  furprizing  group  of  {tones 
called  Stonehenge,  upon  Salifbury  plain,  near  Wilton. 

T  2  Hereupon 
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Hereupon  our  architect,  who  was  well  known  to  have 
fearched  into  antique  buildings  and  ruins  abroad,  was 
fent  for  by  my  lord  Pembroke  ;  and  there  received  his 
majefty’s  commands  to  produce,  out  of  his  own  obfer- 
vations,  what  he  could  difcover  concerning  this  of 
Stone-henge.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  he  pre- 
fently  fet  about  the  work  ;  and  having,  with  no  little 
pains  and  expence,  taken  an  exadt  meafurement  of  the 
whole,  and  diligently  fearched  the  foundation,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  original  form  and  afpeft,  he  proceeded  to 
compare  it  with  other  antique  buildings  which  he  had 
feen.  After  much  reafoning  and  many  authorities,  he 
concluded,  that  this  ancient  and  ftupendpus  pile  muft 
have  been  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to  Coelus,  the 
feqiqr  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  built  after  the  Tufcan 
order  ;  that  it  was  built,  when  the  Romans  .flourished  in 
peace  and  profperity  in  Britain,  and,  probably,  betwixt 
the  time,  of  Agricola’s  government,  and  the  reign  of 
Conflantine  the  Great.  This  account  he  prefented  to 
his  royal  mailer  in  1620,  The  fame  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  coramiflioners  for  repairing  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral  in  London. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  James,  he  was  continued  in 
his  port  by  Charles  I.  whofe  confort  entertained  him 
likewife  in  the  fame  ftation.  He  had  drawn  the  defigns 
for  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  in  his  former  mailer’s  time  ; 
and  the  banqueting-houfe  was  now  carried  iiito  execu¬ 
tion;  It  was  firft  defigned  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambalfadors.  The  deling  was  painted,  fome  years 
after,  by  Rubens,  with  the  felicities  of  James’s  reign, 
and  his  apotheofis,  June  1633,  an  order  was  itfued, 
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requiring  him  to  fet  about  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
and  the  work  was  begun  foon  after  at  the  eaft  end,  the 
firrt  ftone  being  laid  by  Laud,  then  biihop  of  London, 
and  the  fourth  by  Jones.  As  he  was  foie  architect,  the 
condud,  defign,  and  execution  of  the  work  were  trufted 
entirely  to  him ;  and  having  reduced  the  body  of  it  into 
order  and  uniformity,  from  the  fteeple  to  the  weft  end, 
he  added  there  a  magnificent  portico,  which  raifed  the 
envy  of  all  Chriftendom,  for  a  piece  of  architecture  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  modern  times.  The  whole  was  built 
at  the  expence  of  king  Charles,  who  adorned  it  'with 
-the  ftatues  of  his  royal  father  and  himfelf.  The  portico 
confided  of  folid  walls  on  each  fide,  with  rows  of  Co¬ 
rinthian  pillars  fet  within,  at  a  diftance  from  the  walls, 
-to  fupport  the  reof ;  being  intended  as  an  ambulatory 
for  fuch,  as  ufually  before,  by  walking  in  the 'bo, dy  of 
the  church,  difturbed  the  choir  fervice.  : 

While  he  was  raifing  thefe  noble  monuments/of  his 
fame  as  an  architect,  he  gave  no  lefs  proof  of  his  geifius 
and  fancy  by  the  pompous  machinery  in  mafks  and  in¬ 
terludes,  which  were  the  vogue  in  his  time.  , Several  of 
thefe  reprefentatiofis  are  ftill  extant  in  the  works  of 
Chapman,  Davenant,  Daniel,,  and  particularly  Ben 
Johnfon.  The  fubjed  was  chofen  by  the  poet,  and  the 
fpeeches  and  fongs  were  alfo  of  his  compofing ;  but  the 
feenes,  ornaments,  and  drefies  were  the  contrivance  of 
Jones.  And  herein  he  a&ed  in,  concert  and  good  har¬ 
mony  with  father  Ben,  for  a  while ;  but,  about  1614, 
a  quarrel  provoked  Johnfon  to, ridicule  his  aflbeiate,  un¬ 
der  the  character  of  Lanthern  Leather-head,  a  hobby- 
horfe  feller,  in  his  comedy  of  Bartholomew-fair.  And 
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the  rupture  Teems  not  to  have  ended  but  with  Johnfon’s 
death:  a  very  few  years  before  which,  in  1635,  he 
wrote  a  mod  virulent  coarfe  fatire,  called,  1  An  Expos¬ 
tulation  with  Inigo  Jones;’  and,  afterwards,  *  An 
Epigram  to  a  Friend  ;*  and  alfo  a  third,  infcribed  to 
*  Inigo  Marquis  would  be.’  The  poet  was  much  cen- 
fured  at  court  for  this  rough  ufage  of  his  rival :  of 
which  being  advifed  by  Mr.  Howell,  though  obftinate 
for  a  while,  yet  at  length  he  thought  proper  to  fupprefs 
the  whole  fatire. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jones  received  great  encou¬ 
ragement  from  the  court,  fo  that  he  acquired  a  hand- 
fome  fortune :  which,  however,  was  much  impaired 
by  his  loyalty ;  for,  as  he  had  (hared  in  his  royal  maf- 
ter’s  profperity,  he  (hared  too  in  his  ruin.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  Nov.  1640,  he  was 
called  before  the  houfe  of  peers,  on  a  complaint  againd 
him  from  the  parifhioners  of  St.  Gregory’s  in  London, 
for  damages  done  to  that  church,  on  repairing  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  church  being  old,  and  (landing 
very  near  the  cathedral,  was  thought  a  blemifh  to  it ; 
and  therefore  was  taken  down,  purfuant  to  his  majedv’s 
fignification  and  the  orders  of  the  council  in  1639,  in 
the  execution  of  which,  our  furveyor,  no  doubt,  was 
chiefly  concerned.  But  in  anfwer  to  the  complaint,  he 
pleaded  the  general  ilfue ;  and,  when  the  repairing  of 
the  cathedral  ceafed,  in  1642,  fome  part  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  remaining  were,  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
delivered  to  the  parifhioners  of  St.  Gregory’s,  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  their  church.  This  profecution  mud 
have  put  Mr.  Jones  to  a  very  large  expence  ;  and,  dur- 
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ing  the  ufurpation  afterwards,  he  was  conftrained  to  pay 
400I.  by  way  of  compofition  for  his  eftate,  as  a  malig¬ 
nant.  After  the  death  Charles  I.  he  was  continued 
in  his  port  by  Charles  II.  %ut  it  was  only  an  empty  title 
at  that  time,  nor  did  Mr.  Jones  live  long  enough  to 
make  it  any  better.  In  reality,  grief,  at  his  years, 
occafioned  by  the  fatal  calamity  of  his  former  munifi¬ 
cent  mafter,  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  1652:  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Bennet’s  church,  near 
St.  Paul’s  Wharf,  London,  where  there  was  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory ;  but  it  fuffered  greatly  by  the 
dreadful  fire  in  1666. 

In  refpeft  to  his  character,  we  are  allured,  by  one 
who  knew  him  well,  that  his  abilities,  in  all  human 
fciences,  furpafled  moll  of  his  age.  He  was  a  perfect 
mafter  of  the  mathematics,  and  had  fome  infight  into 
Greek  and  Latin,  efpecialfy  the  latter :  neither  was  he 
without  fome  turn  for  poetry.  But  his  proper  chara&er 
was  that  of  an  architect,  the  moft  eminent  in  Europe 
in  his  time  :  on  which  account  he  is  ftill  generally  ftyled 
the  Britifh  Vitruvius ;  the  art  of  defigning  being  little 
known  in  England,  till  Mr.  Jones,  under  the  patronage 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  brought  it  into 
ufe  and  efteem.  He  was  generally  learned,  eminent  in 
archite&ure,  a  great  geometrician,  and,  in  defigning  with 
his  pen,  as  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck  ufed  to  fay,  not  to  be 
equalled  for  the  boldnefs,  foftnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  faci¬ 
lity  of  his  touches. 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  article  without  giving  an 
account  of  our  architect's  defigns  and  buildings,  which 
are  properly  his  works.  The  defign  for  the  palace  of 
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Whitehall,  and  the  edifice  of  the  Banqueting-houfe, 
have  been  already  mentioned ;  he  alfo  projected  the  plan 
of  the  furgeons  theatre  in  London,  repaired  fince  by  the 
late  lord  Burlington.  To  him  we  owe  queen  Katha¬ 
rine’s  chapel  at  St.  James’s  palace,,  and  her  majefty’s 
buildings  fronting  the  gardens  at  Somerfet-houfe  in 
the  Strand,  (now  pulled  down  to  permit  a  fcite  for  the 
new  offices)  the  church  and  piazza  of  Covent- Garden. 
He  alfo  laid  out  the  ground-plot  of  Lincoln’s  inn-fields, 
and  defigned  the  duke  of  Ancafter’s  houfe  on  the  weft 
fide  of  that  noble  fquare  :  the  royal  chapel  at  Denmark- 
houfe,  the  king’s  chapel  at  Newmarket,  and  the  queen’s 
buildings  at  Greenwich,  were  alfo  of  his  defigning,  and 
many  others. 

Jones’s  poetical  fancy,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  of 
fervice  to  him  as  an  architect,  yet  was  highly  ufeful  to 
him  as  a  contriver  of  ftage  decoration  ;  it  is  even  faid, 
that  from  one  of  his  reprefentations  of  Pandemonium, 
Milton  adopted  feveral  ideas  afterwards  inferted  in  his 
Paradife  loft. 

It  appears,  that  Jones  was  the  firft  perfon  who  intro¬ 
duced  moveable  fcenery  in  theatrical  entertainments  in 
England.  At  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  when  king  James 
vifited  it  in  Auguft  1605,  J°nes  *  erected  a  ftage  clofe 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  (as  it  feemed  at  firft  fight) 
at  Chrift’s  church  ;  but  it  was  indeed  a  falfe  wall,  fair 
painted  and  adorned  with  ftately  pillars,  which  pillars 
would  turn  about :  By  reafon  whereof,  he  varied  their 
ftage  three  times  in  the  a&ing  of  one  tragedy.’  This 
was  then  accounted  a  great  performance,  and  fhews 
not  only  Jones's  attention  to  the  improvements  of 
foreign  parts,  but  alfo  his  own  great  abilities. 


MISCELLANIES. 


WORKS  relating  to  the  more  curious  and  re¬ 
condite  branches  of  art,  labour  under  many 
difficulties,  which  impede  their  progrefs  to  excellence  : 
Gentlemen  of  learning  are  feldom  fufhciently  qualified  in 
the  knowledge  of  minuter  particulars,  which  yet  is  of 
much  importance,  and  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
pra£tical  experiment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe 
who  are  bred  to  a  profeflion,  are  too  often  content  to  be 
ignorant,  of  all  befide  the  manual  dexterity  which  is  to 
procure  their  fubfiffence  ;  if  they  look  a  little  further,  and 
underffand  fomewhat  of  theoretic  principles,  they  are 
abundantly  fatisfied  with  their  attainments,  and  ceafe 
their  refearches.  This  is  certainly  true  with  refpe£l  to 
the  art  of  engraving  ;  thofe  who  have  ffudied  the  theory, 
are  not  the  mod:  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  the  pra&ice, 
while  thofe  who  have  been  occupied  with  the  practice, 
have  rarely  troubled  themfelves  about  any  thing  elfe. 
When,  therefore,  an  artift  qualified  by  his  courfe  of 
ftudies  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  his  art,  and  learning  to 
examine  fuch  progrefs,  and  diligence  to  explore,  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  examine  it,  poffeffes  likewife  leifure  to  combine 
and  arrange  his  labours  for  publication,  we  may  naturally 
expedf  much  authentic  information.  That  will  firike 
him,  which  others  might  pafs  over  ;  as  what  appears  to 
them  of  importance,  he  may  know  to  be  nothing  un- 
nfual. 
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Thefe  remarks  are  preparatory  to  introducing  to  our 

Readers  Mr.  Strutt’s 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Engravers, 

To  which  he  has  prefixed,  “  An  Effay  on  the  Art  of 
Engraving.” 

I  ,  4  .  •  k  ••  >  s  *  v  jp 

We  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  fmile  at  the  defire 
of  artifts  to  trace  their  art  up  to  the  remotefl  anti¬ 
quity,  as  if  it  were  more  valuable  becaufe  our  progenitors 
were  pleafed  to  pra&ife  it ;  there  is,  indeed,  no  crime  in 
this  difpofition,  yet  (all  fuch  circumflances  apart)  arts 
fhould  rather  be  valued  by  their  intrinfic  worth,  and  native 
excellence.  In  this  opinion,  we  fhall  fele£l  the  remarks 
communicated  by  a  gentleman  to  Mr.  S. 

“  Of  all  the  imitative  arts,  painting  itfelf  not  excepted, 
engraving  is  the  moil  applicable  to  general  ufe,  and  the 
mod  reforted  to  from  the  neceflities  of  mankind.  From 
its  earlieil  infancy,  it  has  been  called  in,  as  an  afliftant  in 
almofl  every  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  has,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  facilitated  the  means  of  communicating  our 
ideas,  by  reprefenting  to  the  fight  whatever  is  capable  of 
vifible  imitation  ;  and  thereby  preventing  that  circum¬ 
locution,  which  would  ill  explain,  in  the  end,  what  is 
immediately  conceived  from  the  adlual  reprefentation  of 
the  obje£l.” 

**  From  the  facility  of  being  multiplied,  prints  have 
derived  an  advantage  over  paintings,  by  no  means  incon- 
fiderable.  They  are  found  to  be  more  durable  ;  which 
may  however,  in  fome  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  different 
methods  in  which  they  are  preferved.  Many  of  the  befl 
paintings  of  the  early  mafters  have  generally  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  either  painted  on  walls,  or  depofited  in 
large  and  unfrequented,  and  confequently  damp  and 
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deftrudtive  buildings ;  whilft  a  print,  palling,  at  diftant 
intervals,  from  the  porte- feuille  of  one  collector  to  that 
of  another,  is  preferved  without  any  great  exertion  of 
its  owner :  And  hence  it  happens,  that  whilft  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Raphael  have  mouldered  from  their  walls,  or 
deferted  their  canvafs,  the  prints  of  his  friend  and  con¬ 
temporary,  Mark  Antonio  Raimondi,  continue  in  full 
perfedtion  to  this  day,  and  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the 
beauties  of  thofe  paintings,  which,  without  their  aftift- 
ance,  had  been  loft  to  us  for  ever ;  or,  at  leaft,  could 
have  been  only  known  to  us,  like  thofe  of  Zeuxis  and 
Apelles,  by  the  defcriptions  which  former  writers  on 
thefe  fubjects  have  left  us. 

“  Perhaps  there  are  no  reprefentations,  which  intereft 
fo  ftrongly  the  curiofity  of  mankind  as  portraits.  A 
high  degree  of  pleafure,  of  which  almoft  every  perfon  is 
fufceptible,  is  experienced  from  contemplating  the  looks 
and  countenances  of  thofe  men,  who,  by  their  genius  or 
their  virtues,  have  entitled  themfelves  to  the  admiration 
and  efteem  of  future  ages.  It  is  only  in  confequence  of 
the  facility,  with  which  prints  are  multiplied  from  the 
fame  engraving,  that  this  laudable  appetite  is  fo  fre¬ 
quently  gratified.  Whilft  the  original  portrait  is  limited 
to  the  wall  of  a  private  chamber,  or  adorns  fome  diftant 
part  of  the  world,  a  correct  tranfcript  of  it,  exhibiting 
the  fame  features,  and  the  fame  character,  gives  to  the 
public  at  large  the  full  reprefentation  of  the  object  q£ 
their  veneration  or  efteem. 

“  In  this  country,  where  the  genuine  paintings  of  the 
ancient  mafters  are  extremely  fcarce,  we  are  much  in¬ 
debted  to  prints  for  the  truth  of  our  ideas,  refpedting 
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merits  of  fuch  mailers.  And  this  is  no  bad  criterion, 
efpecially  when  the  painter,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  has 
left  engravings  or  etchings  of  his  own.  With  refpe£t 
to  the  principal  excellencies  of  a  pi£ture,  a  print  is 
equally  eftimable  with  a  painting.  We  have  there  every 
perfection  of  defign,  compofition,  and  drawing  ;  and  the 
outline  is  marked  with  a  degree  of  precifion,  which 
frequently  excels  the  picture  5  fo  that  where  the  merit 
of  the  mailer  confift?  more  particularly  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  primary  branches  of  the  art,  his  prints  may 
be  better  than  his  paintings  ;  as  was  notorioufly  the  cafe 
with  Peter  Tefta,  who,  poffeffed  of  every  excellence  of 
a  painter,  except  a  knowledge  in  the  art  of  colouring, 
acquired  that  reputation  by  his  etchings,  which  his 
paintings  never  could  have  procured  him. 

“  A  knowledge  of  the  llyle  and  manner  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  mafters  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  frequent  inlpec- 
tion,  and  comparifon  of  their  works.  If  we  were  to 
judge  of  Raphael  himfelf  from  fome  of  his  pictures,  we 
fhould  be  difpofed  to  refufe  our  affent  to  that  praife, 
which  he  has  now  for  fo  many  centuries  enjoyed.  Every 
mafler  has  at  times  painted  below  his  ufual  flandard,  and 
confequently  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  a  fingle  picture  ; 
and  where  is  the  collection,  that  affords  fufficient  fpe- 
cimens  of  any  of  the  elder  mafters,  to  enable  a  perfon  to 
become  a  complete  judge  of  their  merits  ? — Can  we 
from  a  few  pictures  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  imagination  of  a  painter, — of  the  inexhauftible 
variety  of  form  and  feature,  which  is  the  true  chara&er- 
iflic  of  fuperior  excellence  ?  But  let  us  look  into  a  col¬ 
lection  of  prints  after  any  eminent  artift,  engraved  either 
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by  himfelf  or  others,  and  we  fhall  then  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  of  his  merits,  in  the  firft  and  indifpen- 
fible  qualifications  of  a  painter.  If  We  find  grandeur  of 
defign,  united  with  elegant  compofition  and  accurate 
drawing,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  of  fuperior 
abilities ;  and  from  a  general  comparifon  and  accurate 
obfervation  of  a  number  of  fuch  prints,  we  may  venture 
to  form  to  ourfelves  a  decifive  opinion,  refpeCting  the 
merit  of  fuch  matters.  On  examining  the  prints  after 
Raphael,  we  find,  that  his  firft  manner  was  harfh,  and 
Gothic ;  in  fhort,  a  tranfcript  of  hiS  matter  Perugino ; 
but  that  from  fome  fortunate  circumftance,  he  afterwards 
adopted  that  fublime  and  graceful  manner,  which  he  ever 
retained. 

“  Wherever  a  painter  has  himfelf  handled  the  graver, 
his  prints  are  moft  generally  imprefted  with  the  fame 
character  as  his  paintings  ;  and  are  therefore  likely  to 
give  us  a  very  accurate  idea  of  his  ftyle.  The  prints  of 
Albert  Durer,  Rembrandt,  and  Salvator  Rofa,  are  all 
fuch  exaCt  counterparts  of  their  paintings,  that  at  this 
time,  when  the  colouring  of  their  pictures  is  often  fo 
far  changed,  as  to  anfwer  little  farther  purpofe  than  that 
of  light  and  ftiadow,  they  become  in  a  manner  their 
rivals  ;  and,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  world,  the 
prints  of  fome  of  thefe  artifts  have  been  as  highly 
valued,  as  their  paintings. 

“  Independent  of  the  advantages  which  prints  afford 
us,  when  confidered  as  accurate  reprefentations  of  paint¬ 
ings,  and  imitations  of  fuperior  productions,  they  are  no 
lefs  valuable  for  their  pofitive  merit,  as  immediate  repre- 
fentgtions  of  nature.  For  it  mutt  be  recollected,  that 
2.  the 
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the  art  of  engraving  has  not  always  been  confined  to  the 
copying  other  produ£lions,  but  has  frequently  itfelf 
afpired  to  originality,  and  has,  in  this  light,  produced 
more  inftances  of  its  excellence,  than  in  the  other. 
Albert  Durer,  Goltzius,  and  Rembrandt,  amongtt  the 
Dutch  and  Germans ;  Parmigiano  and  Della  Bella, 
amongft  the  Italians,  and  Callot  amongft  the  French, 
have  publifhed  many  prints,  the  fubje&s  of  which,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  were  never  painted.  Thefe 
prints  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  original  pictures  of 
thofe  matters,  deficient  only  in  thofe  particulars,  in 
which  a  print  mutt  neceflarily  be  inferior  to  a  painting. 

“  The  preceding  diftin£Iion  may  perhaps  throw  fome 
light  on  the  proper  method  of  arranging  and  clafiing  a 
colle&ion  of  prints,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
difficulty.  As  an  art  imitating  another,  the  principal 
fhould  take  the  lead,  and  the  defign,  compofition,  and 
drawing  in  a  print,  being  previous  requifites  to  the 
manner  of  execution,  and  finiffiing  ;  prints  engraved 
after  paintings  fhould  be  arranged  under  the  name  of  the 
painter :  and  every  perfon,  who  looks  upon  engraving 
only  as  auxiliary  to  painting,  will  confequently  adopt 
this  mode  of  arrangement.  But  when  engraving  is 
confidered  as  an  original  art,  as  imitating  nature  without , 
the  intervention  of  other  methods,  then  it  will  certainly 
be  proper  to  regulate  the  arrangement,  according  to  the 
names  of  the  engravers. 

“  The  invention  of  printing,  in  the  fifteenth  .century, 
was  undoubtedly  the  greateft  acquifition,  which  man¬ 
kind  ever  made  towards  the  advancement  of  general 
fcience.  Before  that  event,  the  accumulated  wifdom 
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of  ages  was  confined  to  the  leaves  of  a  few  ihoul  dering 
manufcripts,  too  expenfive  to  be  generally  obtained,  and 
too  highly  valued  to  be  often  trulled  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  owner.  Hiftory  affords  us  many  inftances  of  the 
difficulty,  with  which  even  the  loan  of  a  book  was  pro¬ 
cured,  and  of  fureties  being  required  to  be  anfwerable 
for  its  return  ;  but  the  difcovery  of  printing  broke  down 
the  barriers,  which  had  fo  long  obftru&ed  the  diffufion  of 
learning ;  and  the  rapid  progrefs  in  civilization,  which 
immediately  took  place,  isdtfelf  the  happieft  teftimony 
of  the  great  utility  of  the  invention.  What  printing 
has  been,  with  refpect  to  general  fcience,  engraving  has 
been  to  the  arts ;  and  the  works  of  the  old  Italian  mas¬ 
ters  will  be  indebted  to  engraving  for  that  perpetuity, 
which  the  invention  of  printing  has  fecured  to  the  Jeru- 
falem  of  Taffo,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakefpeare  and 
Corneille.” 

There  is  much  good  fenfe  in  many  of  Mr.  S’s  ob- 
fervations  with  regard  to  the  manners  and  flyles  of  vari¬ 
ous  maffers,  but  as  this  fubjedl  may  come  in  its  courfe 
elfewhere,  we  omit  them  :  let  us  attend  to  his  opinion 
on  the  antiquity  of  engraving,  and  here  we  may  /mile 
at  his  fyftem,  while  we  applaud  his  learning. 

“  There  is  no  art,  that  of  mufic  excepted,  which  can 
pofitively  claim  a  priority  to  that  of  engraving;  and 
though  its  inventor  cannot  be  difcovered,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  exiftence  long  before  the  flood.  Tubal 
Cain,  the  fon  of  Lamech,  according  to  Mofes,  was  the 
firft  artificer  in  metals.  It  is  faid  of  him,  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  that  he  was,  “  The  whetter  or  Jharpner  of  all  inftruments 
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of  copper  and  of  iron.  And  thefe  words  imply  great  fkiH 
in  metallurgy ;  for  the  working  of  iron,  and  fettinganedge 
upon  copper,  fo  as  to  make  inftruments  fit  for  ufe,  are 
proofs,  that  Tubal  Cain  was  no  (mail  proficient  in  that 
art.  To  what  degree  of  perfection  he  carried  the  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  his  profeflion,  cannot  be  difcovered  ; 
but  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  his  performances  were 
rude,  and  fimple  in  their  forms,  and  that  he  confulted 
ufe,  rather  than  elegance  or  beauty ;  and  probably  had 
no  leifure  to  ornament  them  with  unneceflary  decora¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  S.  we  may  obferve,  has  tranflated  the  Hebrew 
words  as  much  in  his  favour  as  he  well  could.  Without 
defending  our  ufual  tranflation,  we  fhall  hint,  that  they 
might  very  juftly  be  rendered  “  a  whetter  of  every 
work  in  copper  and  iron,”  the  Samaritan  fays,  “  one 
who  polifhed  or  forged  all  kinds  of  brazen  (or  copper) 
and  iron  work,”  and  this  feems  to  be  the  true  fenfe. 

The  fad  was  probably  thus  :  fome  of  the  defcendants 
of  Cain  inheriting  his  turbulent  temper,  were  often  at 
variance,  and  obliged  to  contrive  means  of  fecurity,  (in 
cities)  and  of  defence  (in  weapons  of  war).  The  art 
of  engraving,  therefore,  will  receive  little  fupport  from 
this  paffage  in  its  pretenfions  to  fo  high  antiquity. 

Mr.  S.  next  adverts  to  the  terapbim  of  Laban,  which 
Laban  alfo  calls  his  Gods  (aleim).  Thefe  were  cer¬ 
tainly  images  of  fome  kind,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to 
afcertain  of  what  they  were  reprefentative.  Michal 
placed  fuch  an  image  (or  teraphim)  in  David’s  bed, 
"what  refemblance  then  could  it  have  to  engraving  ? 

Aaron  is  faid  to  have  falhioned  the  molten  calf  “  with 
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graving-tool ;  perhaps  fo  ;  but  others  fay,  (we  deter¬ 
mine  not  how  truly,)  the  phrafe  fignifies  neither  more 
nor  lefs,  than  that  he  bound  them,  i.  e.  the  ear-rings, 
in  a  bag.  And  the  words  occur  in  the  relation  concern¬ 
ing  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  “  bound  two  talents  of 
filver  in  two  bags,”  but  which  no  one  would  tranflate, 
he  fafhioned,  &c.  with  a  graving- tool ;  perhaps,  in  fa£l, 
this  phrafe  defcribes  the  binding  the  moulds  for  calling 
the  metal  into  the  figure  of  the  calf ;  Aaron  afterwards 
ufes  very  remarkable  words  refpedling  this  tranfadlion, 
“  there  came  out  this  calf  1”  , 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  S.  remarks*  that  the  account  given 
of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  by  no  means  implies  that  they 
were  inventors  of  the  art  of  engraving  ;  yet  it  would 
have  been  very  excufable,  if  an  engraver  (as  Mr.  S.  is 
by  profefhon)  had  fomewhat  enlarged  on  their  talents 
and  dignity.  0f  Bezaleel  God  fays,  “  I  have  filled 
him  with  a  divine  fpirit,  in  wifdom,  in  underflanding, 
in  knowledge  of  all  manner  of  workmanfhip.  To 
devife  cunning  works,  in  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  in  cut¬ 
ting  of  flones,  to  fet  them,  and  in  carving  of  timber, 
to  work  all  manner  of  workmanfhip  a  character  this 
which  might  juftly  rank  the  artift  at  the  head  of  his 
profefhon  :  in  thefe  days,  where  exifls  fuch  an  univerfal 
genius  ?  Bezaleel’s  altar  is  mentioned  in  the  days  of 
Solomon. 

The  earliefl  paffage  which  mofl  clearly  mentions  the 
procefs  of  engraving,  is  that  in  Job,  chap.  xix.  v.  23,  24. 
which  reads  thus  :  “  Who  (hall  give  (or  ordain)  now, 
that  my  words  fhail  be  drawn  (or  written  ?)  who  fhall 
give,  that  in  a  book  (or  memorial)  they  fhall  be  deli- 
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Seated.  That  with  a  pen  (or  graver)  of  iron  and  lead, 
they  fhall  be  hewn  out  in  the  rock  for  ever  ?”  Pofhbly, 
if  Mr.  S.  had  adverted  to  it,  the  order  given  by  Mofes, 
Ddut.  xxvii.  v.  3.  might  have  been  of  fervice  :  “  Thou 
{halt  eredt  great  ftones,  and  plafter  them  with  plafter, 
-and  write  upon  them,  &c.  very  plainly/*  v.  3.  The 
learned  Kennicott  feems  to  have  thought  that  thefe 
infcriptions  were  in  relievo ;  this  idea  he  ftrengthens, 
by  obferving  that  Arabic  infcriptions  (two  at  Oxford) 
are  thus  engraved  ;  but  whether  excavated,  or  raifed, 
they  were  evidently  a  fpecies  of  engraving. 

We  have  traced  Mr,  S.  through  his  biblical  authorities 
with  fome  attention,  becaufe  we  think  from  that  fource 
much  information  may  be  gathered  ;  indeed  it  requires 
a  dilfertation  to  ltfelf ;  though  after  all,  probable  con- 
jedture  is  mod  likely  to  prove  the  ultimatum  of  our 
enquiries.  — — ■ —  Mr.  S.  fays, 

“  It  is  extraordinary  enough,  that  both  Homer  and 
Hefiod,  who  have  fo  minutely  defer ibed  the  lhields  of 
Achilles  and  Hercules,  with  all  the  ornaments  belonging 
to  them,  and  the  metals  with  which  they  were  inlaid, 
have  neither  of  them  ufed  any  decifive  wrords,  expref- 
five  of  engraving ,  carving,  or  inlaying /* 

We  .intreat  Mr.  S’s  indulgence,  while  we  feledl  for 
the  amufement  of  our  readers  his  account  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  engraving  in  Britain  ;  for  this  fubjedl,  fo  far 
as  our  obfervation  has  extended,  he  is  well  qualified, 
and  treads  on^fure  ground. 

“  It  is  impoffible  to  fay,  how  early  the  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing  exifted  among  our  Britifh  and  Saxon  anceftors.  In 
the  earlie.il  account  of  them  we  find,  that  they  traced 
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rude  delineations  upon  their  fhields,  and  other  military 
accoutrements  of  war.  And  fuch  remains,  as  are 
found  in  the  ancient  tumuli,  and  places  of  fepulture 
belonging  to  them,  frequently  bear  the  marks  of  the 
graver,  But  if  other  proofs  are  wanting,  their  coins 
will  be  abundantly  fufficient,  which  are  evidently  no 
other  than  impreffions  from  engravings,  cut  upon  iron,  or 
fteel.  Thefe  indeed  are  exceedingly  rude  ;  and  if  a 
judgment  were  to  be  formed  from  them,  concerning 
the  (late  of  the  arts  in  England,  even  after  the  Con- 
queft,  the  fentence  would  be  very  unfavourable,  with 
refpeCl  to  the  abilities  of  the  artifts.  But  thefe  are 
by  no  means  proper  examples  of  the  engravers  (kill,  any 
more  than  they  are  of  the  fculptors. 

“  Under  the  protection  of  that  good  and  excellent 
monarch  ALlfred  the  Great,  the  arts  began  to  manifeft 
themfeives  in  a  fuperior  degree,  notwithftanding  the  load 
of  inteftine  troubles  which  deftroyed  the  nation.  He 
not  only  encouraged  fuch  artifts,  as  were  in  England  at 
that  time,  but  invited  others  from  abroad  to  aflift  them. 
And  the  works  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goldfmiths,  who 
were  the  principal  engravers  of  that  day,  were  held  in 
the  higheft  efteem,  not  only  in  England,  but  alfo  upon 
the  continent.  The  fhrir.es  and  cafkets  which  they 
made  for  the  prefervation  of  the  reliques  of  faints,  and 
other  pious  purpofes,  are  faid  to  have  been  curioufly 
wrought  in  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  adorned  with 
engravings,  and  ornamented  with  precious  flones,  in  fo 
excellent  a  ffyle,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
faw  them. 

**  It  is  greatly  to  be  defired,  that  a  fufficient  number 
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of  fpecimens  of  the  works  of  the  artifts  of  this  early 
period,  could  be  produced,  by  which  a  complete  judg¬ 
ment  might  be  formed  of  the  perfection  to  which  they 
arrived.  There  is,  however,  yet  preferved,  in  the 
Mufeum  at  Oxford,  a  very  valuable  jewel,  made  of 
gold,  richly  adorned  with  a  kind  of  work  refembling 
filigree,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  feen  the  half  figure  of 
a  man,  fuppofed  to  be  Saint  Cuthbert,  The  back  of 
this  curious  remnant  of  antiquity  is  ornamented  with 
foliage,  very  fldlfully  engraved.  I  have  given  a  more 
particular  defcription  of  this  jewel,  which  was  made  at 
the  command  of  iEltred,  with  a  faithful  reprefentation 
of  it,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eng¬ 
land,  published  fome  few  years  ago. 

“  Dunftan,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  died, 
A.  d.  988,  is  in  particular  mentioned  by  the  hiftorians 
as  an  artift.  He  was  a  defigner  and  a  painter,  and 
praClifed  the  working  of  metals,  whether  of  gold,  filver, 
iron,  or  brafs,  in  the  higheft  perfedfion.  He  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  ornamented  his  works  with  images  and  letters, 
which  he  engraved  thereon.  Ofburn,  his  biographer, 
fays  of  him,  Praterea  mami  aptus  ad  omnia ,  pojfe  facer e 
pifluram,  literas  formare ,  fcuJpello  imprimere,  ex  auro9 
argento ,  cere^  et  ferro ,  quicquid  iiberet  operam .  But  we 
muft  confider,  that  thefe  are  the  inflated  praifes  of  a 
monkilh  bigot  ;  for  he  who  could  add  the  title  of  faint 
to  the  name  of  Dunftan,  would  not  hefitate  to  call  him 
a  Raphael  in  painting,  and  an  Audran  in  engraving. 
We  have  indeed  a  fpecimen  of  his  drawing,  in  an 
ancient  manufcript,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  which  I  copied  for  my  firft  volume  of  the 
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Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Englifh ;  but  if  hi$ 
engravings  were  not  fuperior  to  his  drawings,  we  have 
little  to  regret  in  the  entire  lofs  of  them. 

“  Soon  after  the  Conqueft,  a  new  fpecies  of  engraving 
was  introduced  into  England,  much  more  perfe&  in 
itfelf,  than  any  which  had  preceded  it ;  and  in  every 
refpeft  diftincl  from  the  work  of  the  carver  or  the 
chafer.  In  the  former  ages,  the  engraver  feerns  to  have 
united  both  thefe  profeffions  to  his  own  ;  but,  in  the 
prefent  indance,  he  feems  to  have  depended  upon  the 
graver  only.  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  the  brafs  plates, 
fo  frequently  found  in  our  churches,  upon  the  tomb- 
ftones,  which  are  ufually  embellifhed  with  the  effigies 
of  the  perfon  to  whofe  memory  they  were  dedicated  ; 
and  were  probably  invented  to  fupply  the  place  of  fculp- 
ture,  being,  without  doubt,  confiderably  cheaper  than 
carved  images,  whether  in  high  or  low  relief ;  and  for 
this  reafon  I  fuppofe  they  came  into  fuch  general  ufe. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  fay,  at  what  period  they  were  firft 
introduced  into  this  kingdom  ;  but  they  are  certainly  of 
a  very  early  date.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
fixteenth  centuries  efpeciaily,  they  were  fo  generally 
adopted,  that  there  is  fcarcely  an  old  church  of  any 
confequence  in  England,  which  cannot  produce  fome 
fpecimen  of  this  kind.  The  Englifh  indeed  appear  to 
have  been  famous  for  thefe  engravings,  and,  I  believe, 
po  nation  in  Europe  can  produce  a  greater  variety  of 
them. 

They  are  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  the 
outlines  being  firft  made  ;  and  the  fhadows  are  expreffied 
by  ftrokes,  ftrengthened  in  proportion  as  they  require 
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more  force,  and  occafionally  croffed  with  other  ftrokes, 
a  fecond  or  third  time,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
a  copper-plate  is  engraved  for  printing.  They  were 
ufuaily  laid  flat  upon  the  fiones,  to  which\hey  belong¬ 
ed,  and  expofed  to  the  feet  of  the  congregation,  con- 
ftantly  pafling  over  them.  They  were  of  neceflity 
executed  in  a  coarfe  manner,  and  the  ftrokes  very  deeply 
cut  into  the  metal,  efpecially  if  the  engraver  was  defirous 
that  his  work  fhould  endure  for  any  confiderable  time. 
Very  neat  orexquifite  workmanfhip  cannot  therefore 
be  expe&ed.  But  however,  fome  few  of  them  may  be 
found,  which  b^ar  no  fmall  evidence  of  the  abilities 
of  the  workmen,  by  whom  they  were  performed. 

“  By  thofe  very  artifts  who  executed  the  monumental- 
effigies,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  were  engraved  the 
boftes  and  clafps  for  the  monaftic  books,  boxes,  fhrines, 
and  ornaments  for  the  altars  of  churches :  alfo  cups  ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  furniture  of  metal,  as  well  for 
religious  as  fecular  purpofes.  Hence  we  fee  the  art  of 
engraving  was  riot  only  difcovered,  but  pra£tifed,  ages 
before  it  entered  into  the  idea  of  man  to  conceive,  to 
what  great  and  noble  ufes  it  might  be  applied.’’ 

Mr.  S.  prefents  us  with  feveral  very  curious  imitations 
of  ancient  prints,  and  among  them  an  Englifh  original  ; 
which,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  ufelefs,  unlefs  printed, 
raifes  doubt  either  as  to  its  antiquity,  or  by  what  means 
they  took  off  impreftions  fo  early  in  England.  A  hint 
on  this  fubjeft  from  Mr.  S.  would  be  agreeable.  Mr. 
S.  fays  we  have  no  print  certainly  of  Finiguerra  :  we 
wifti  we  had. 

The  Dicfionary  part  of  this  work  has  coft  imr 
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menfe  labour  and  application ;  it  is  in  its  nature  dry, 
except  to  certain  connoiffeurs,  whofe  collections  are  ex- 
tenfive.  If  Mr.  S.  had  enlarged  on  more  articles,  as 
he  has  on  Callot  and  Audran,  and  grouped  numbers  of 
infignificant  names,  we  fhould  have  thought  it  more 
agreeable. 

Mr.  S.  has  great  partiality  for  Gerard  Audran,  and 
whoever  pofTefTes  feeling  in  his  art,  will  be  decidedly  of 
his  opinion. 

We  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  giving  Callot’s 
portrait,  as  a  companion  to  Mr.  S/s  account  of  his  life. 
JAMES  CALLOT. 

Born,  1593.  Died,  1695. 

He  was  the  fon  of  John  Callot,  herald  at  arms  ;  from 
his  infancy  he  was  devoted  to  the  arts.  “  His  paflion 
for  the  arts  was  fo  ftfong,  that  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  his  parents,  he  refolved  to  purfue  them.  Accordingly, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  determined  to  go  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  improve  himfelf;  and  fecretly  departed  from  his 
father’s  houfe.  But  having  no  money,  he  joined  him¬ 
felf  to  a  travelling  company  of  Bohemians  ;  and  being 
arrived  at  Florence,  an  officer  of  the  great  duke  placed 
him  with  Remigio  Canta  Gallina  ;  under  whofe  inflec¬ 
tion  he  copied  the  works  of  the  great  maflers,  in  order 
to  acquire  facility  in  the  art  of  defign,  and  a  proper  tafte. 
When  he  left  Gallini,  he  purfued  his  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  met  by  fome  merchants  from  Nancy, 
who  knew  him,  and  took  him  with  them  back  to  his 
family.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain  ;  for 
in  order  to  complete  his  darling  ftudies,  he  made  a  fe~ 
cond  elopement ;  but  was  difcovered  by  his  elder  brother 
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at  Turin  ;  and  was  a  fecond  time  brought  back  to 
Nancy.  His  father  now  finding,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  prevent  his  following  his  inclination  for  the  arts, 
confented,  at  laft,  to  his  folicitatiohs,  and  permitted  him 
to  fetout  for  Italy  the  third  time,  in  the  fuite  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  whom  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  pope. 
Being  arrived  at  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  affiduoufly  to 
drawing,  under  Giulio  Parigii.  After  which,  defirous 
of  acquiring  a  facility  in  handling  the  graver,  he  entered 
the  fchool  of  Philip  Thomaflin  ;  but  that  artiH  having 
a  pretty  wife,  who  expreffed  more  kindnefs  for  Callof, 
than  he  approved  of,  a  difagreement  between  them  took 
place  ;  and  the  latter  having  greatly  improved  himfelf, 
went  to  Florence;  where  he  was  particularly  noticed  and 
employed  by  the  great  duke,  Cofmus  II.  At  this  city 
it  was,  that  he  firft  began  to  etch  ;  and  he  executed 
feveral  fmall  fubje&s  with  great  fuccefs. 

“  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  his  patron,  Callot 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  fettled  at  Nancy, 
where  he  married  a  gentlewoman  of  diftindtion,  a.  d. 
1625,  being  then  32  years  of  age.  His  reputation  en- 
creafed  daily,  and  he  was  fent  for  by  the  infanta  Eliza- 
beth-Clara-Eugenia  to  Bruftels,  at  the  time  the  marquis 
de  Spinola  was  befieging  the  town  of  Breda,  to  draw  and 
engrave  the  taking  of  that  town  ;  which  he  accordingly 
performed.  In  the  year  1628,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  engraved  for  Louis  XI I L  feveral  other  great  lieges  ; 
amongft  the  reft,  that  of  Rochelle,  and  the  ifland  of 
Re,  after  which  he  returned  to  Nancy. 

“  He  wras  a  great  favourite  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  not  only  frequently  honoured  him  with  his  vifits, 

but 
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but  even  condefcended  to  learn  to  draw  under  his  inftruc- 
tions.  The  troubles  arifing  afterwards  in  Lorraine, 
which  concluded  with  the  fiege  and  taking  of  Nancy, 
by  the  king  of  France,  occafioned  his  forming  the  re- 
folution  of  returning  to  Florence  with  his  wife  ;  but  he 
was  prevented  from  putting  it  in  practice  by  death, 
March  28,  1635,  being  then  forty-two  years  of  age. 

“  The  following  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  him. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Nancy,  in  the  year 
1631,  Lewis  XIII.  fent  for  him  to  draw  and  engrave 
that  fiege,  as  he  had  done  thofe  of  Rochelle  and  Rhe  ; 
but  he  intreated  his  majefty  to  difpenfe  with  his  comply¬ 
ing  with  this  command  ;  becaufe  he  did  not  think  it 
confiftent  with  the  refpedt  he  bore  his  prince,  and  love 
to  his  country,  to  reprefent  any  thing  that  fhould  appear 
to  their  difgrace,  A  courtefan  belonging  to  the  king’s 
fuite,  furprifed  at  the  refufal  of  the  artift,  and  not  feel¬ 
ing  the  delicacy  of  his  fentiments,  replied,  in  a  mena¬ 
cing  tone  of  voice,  “  you  ihall  be  made  to  obey.”  To 
which  he  boldly  anfwered,  “  I  will  fooner  difable  my 

right  hand,  than  be  conftrained  to  do  any  thing  con- 
“  trary  to  my  honour.”  The  king  was  pleafed  with  the 
greatnefs  of  foul,  which  appeared  in  his  noble  reply, 
and  offered  him  a  penfionof  three  thoufand  livres,  if  he 
would  attach  himfelf  to  his  fervice.  Callot  thankfully 
refufed  the  advantageous  offer,  preferring  the  love  of  his 
country  to  the  amafling  of  a  fortune. 

“  The  fertility  of  invention,  andthe  vaflvarietv,  which 
are  found  in  the  works  of  this  excellent  artift,  are  very 
aflonifhing.  One  could  hardly  have  fuppofed  it  poffible, 
t©  combine  To  great  a  number  of  figures  together  as  he 
Y  has 
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has  done,  and  vary  the  attitudes,  without  forced  contrail, 
fo  that  all  of  them,  whether  fingle  figures  or  groups, 
may  be  eafily  didinguifhed  from  each  other,  even  in  the 
maffes  of  fhadow  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider,  that 
they  are  often  minute  to  admiration.  He  generally  (in 
his  large  prints  efpecially)  raifed  the  point  of  fight  to  a 
confiderable  height  in  his  compofitions,  to  afford  a  greater 
fpace  for  the  figures,  and  confequently  a  greater  fcope  to 
his  invention.  In  that  charming  print,  called  the  Pu- 
nifhmsnts 9  the  number  of  figures  he  has  introduced  is 
wonderful ;  all  of  them  difpofed  in  different  groups, 
with  the  greated  judgment ;  and  the  a&ions  of  the 
fmalleft  of  them,  in  the  diilance  feem  confpicuous, 
though  the  larged  figure  in  the  fore-ground  fcarcely  ex¬ 
ceeds  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  Fair ;  and  indeed  of  many  others  nearly 
equal  to  them  in  beauty.  Where  fo  great  a  number  of 
figures  is  introduced  into  one  print,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  there  fhould  be  any  great  general  effedl,  to 
drike  the  eye  at  fird  fight.  On  the  contrary,  in  cad- 
ing  it  curforily  over  the  Fair,  the  Punijbments ,  or  the 
4 Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  one  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  de¬ 
clare  thefubjedl;  the  whole  appears  confufed,  and  with¬ 
out  harmony  :  but  the  trouble  of  a  careful  examination 
is  well  repaid  by  the  richnefs,.  the  beauty,  the  tade,  and 
the  judgment  we  difcover  in  the  difpofition  of  the  figures, 
the  management  of  the  groups,  and  the  variety  and 
propriety  of  the  attitudes,  which  deal,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  mind. 

“  He  engraved  in  feveral  dyles ;  the  fird  of  which  was 
in  imitation  of  his  tutor  Canta  Gallina.  After  which 

he 
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he  worked  entirely  with  the  graver  ;  but  without  fuccefs. 
Of  this  fort  are  the  Adis  of  the  Apo/Hes,  fmall  plates 
from  Ludovicus  Civolius.  His  next  ftyle  was  a  mixture 
of  the  point  and  the  graver,  with  coarfe,  broad  hatch¬ 
ings  in  the  fhadows  ;  as  the  Card-Players ,  the  miracle  of 
St.  Manfuetus  reftoring  to  life  the  fan  oj  king  Leucorusy  who 
had  fallen  into  a  river,  in  reaching  for  his  tennis  ball. 
The  Virgin  feated  at  a  table ,  with  jofeph  giving  drink  to  the 
child  Je/us .  But  his  bell  manner  is  that  which  appears 
to  have  been  executed  with  the  moft  freedom  ;  by  which 
we  may  fay,  as  it  were,  he  has  exprefled  with  a  fingle 
ftroke,  variety  of  charader,  and  corredlnefs  of  defign. 

“  He  was,  according  to  report,  the  firft  who  ufed  hard 
varnifti  in  etching :  which  certainly  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  which  was  before  adopted.  The  works  of  this 
m after  amount  to  1380  prints.  Of  thefe  but  few  can 
poftibly  be  mentioned  in  the  following  lift. 

“  The  Murder  of  the  lnnocentsy  a  l'mall  oval  plate  en¬ 
graved  at  Florence. 

“  The  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee ,  from  Paolo  Vero- 
nefe,  a  middling  fized  plate,  length-ways. 

“  The  Pajfion  of  Chrifl ,  on  twelve  very  fmall  upright 
plates  :  firft  impreflions  very  fcarce, 

“  St.  John  in  the  ijland  of  Patmos ,  a  fmall  plate  nearly 
fquare. 

**  The  temptation  of  St.  Anthony ,  a  middling  fized  plate, 
length-ways. 

“  The  Punijhments ,  wherein  is  feen  the  execution  oi 
feveral  criminals. 

“  The  Mferies  of  War ,  eighteen  fmall  plates,  length¬ 
ways,  &c.  &c. 

Y  2  Explanation 
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Explanation  of  the  Plates  entitled,  Preparation  of 
Colours,  and  Instruction  in  the  Ufe  of  Colours. 

Thefe  two  plates  form  a  kind  of  frontifpieces  to  the 
two  divfions  of  the  Compendium  of  Colours. 

The  boy  fitting  on  the  books  is  reading  to  the  boy 
who  is  grinding  the  colours,  the  directions  [contained 
in  this  work  ;  the  books  he  fits  upon  are  fuppofed  to 
be  treatifes  on  fubjeCts  allied  to  the  art :  in  the  back¬ 
ground  are  feen  other  materials  preparatory  to  practice  ; 
fuch  as  cloths  {trained  on  frames,  &c. 

To  explain  the  companion  plate,  which  repre- 
fents  Design  (holding  his  port  folio,  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  Apollo  Pythias,  and  his  port  crayon,)  in 
converfation  with  Colouring,  who  is  compofing  vari¬ 
ous  tints  on  his  palette  ;  we  might  perhaps  indulge  our- 
felves  in  fuppofmg  fome  fuch  topics  as  the  following  to 
compofe  their  difcourfe. 

Design.  What  are  you  doing  there  ? 

Colouring.  I  am  mixing  a  number  of  tints  to 
make  a  picture  of  my  fitter  Grace. 

Design.  Softly,  foftly,  pictures  are  not  fo  eafily 
made,  I  believe  ;  Why  did  not  you  acquaint  your  friend 
Design  with  your  intention  ?  You  do  not  mean  to 
dtfcard  me  ? 

Colouring.  Certainly  no.  I  have  indeed  been 
told  by  fome  (but  they  were  not  my  friends)  that  the 
power  of  colours  was  irrefiftible ;  that  they  imparted 
life  to  figures  and  objeCts  which  without  them  would  be 
mere  inanimate  and  unintelligible  outlines  ;  but  I  know 
well,  that,  without  correct  outlines,  vain  are  my  utmoft 
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efforts.  Who  teaches  me  where  to  place  my  tints  with 
the  happieft  effect  ?  when  to  employ  fervid  and  glow¬ 
ing,  or  gentle  and  delicate  touches  ?  who  dire£ts  me  to 
tinge  the  rofeate  cheek,  or  to  invigorate  the  ruby  lip  ? 
No,  no,  I  am  not  fo  forgetful  of  favours  ;  from  you. 
Design,  I  have  learnt  the  application  of  all  fkill - 

Design.  lam  charmed  with  your  franknefs ;  and,  in 
return  for  your  acknowledgements,  1  too  mull:  confefs 
my  obligations.  To  you  I  am  beholden  for  numerous 
graces ;  for  many  charms  and  attractions :  You  finifli 
what  I  commence.  I  begin  the  deception  of  a  fpecta- 
tor  ;  you  complete  his  miftake.  In  vain  might  fundry 
globules  offer  themfelves  to  the  eye,  you  mult 
tinge  them  into  grapes.  In  vain  may  I  difpofe  the 
folds  of  a  drapery,  Colouring  mud  render  them  a 
curtain - What  is  your  filter  whifpering  ? 

Colouring.  That  I  ptomifed  to  accompany  her  on 
a  vilit  to  day. 

Design.  To  our  old  friend,  in  Leicelter-Square  ? 

Colouring.  You  have  gueded  extremely  a~propos. 

Design.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  wall  accompany  you  ; 
we  lhall  be  heartily  welcomed.  Grace  lhall  fit  to 
him  ;  and  you  and  I  will  take  our  old  llations  at  his  right 
hand. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  of  HEARING. 

This  delightful  fenfe  is  reprefented  under  tne  figure 
of  a  boy,  or  genius,  playing  on  a  guitar,  to  the  founds 
of  which  he  Mens  with  great  attention  :  This  idea  is 
fo  familiar,  that  nothing  additional  need  be  faid  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC, 


LIKE  a  traveller,  about  to  take  a  new  and  unbeaten 
path,  is  the  propofer  of  an  original  work  on  an  un- 
ufual  fubjedf  ;  fuch  was  the  fituation  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Artift’s  Repofitory  at  its  commencement:  fafe  arrived, 
the  traveller  may  juftly  thank  thofe  who  contributed  to 
his  good  fuccefs  ;  fuch  is  the  fituation  of  the  Editor,  and 
fuch  his  defire  at  this  time. 

It  has  been  a  fource  of  great  fatisfadfion,  to  perceive 
that  this  work  has  not  only  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public,  but  has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  well- 
conducted,  and  of  much  utility  :  for  this  very  favourable 
reception  and  encouragement,  the  Editor  returns  his 
moft  grateful  acknowledgments.  It  will,  doubtlefs,  be 
permitted  him,  to  confefs  his  obligation  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  very  refpectable  correfpondents,  who,  by  com¬ 
mendations,  by  requefts,  or  by  hints  of  advice,  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  work  : 
and  he  cannot  but  think  it  a  mod  flattering  circum- 
ftance,  that  fo  many  perfons  have,  with  a  kind  of  hearty 
anxiety,  exprefled  their  earneft  wifhes  for  its  fuccefs  and 
continuance,  and  have  treated  the  Editor  rather  as  a 
friend  than  a  ftranger.  Our  readers  in  general,  and 
thefe  gentlemen  in  particular,  will  be  pleafed  to  know, 
that  the  work  is  in  no  danger  of  ceaflng,  while,  befides 
the  perpetual  fale  of  fets  (fometimes  of  half  a  dozen  in 
a  day)  the  monthly  delivery  reaches  one  thoufand  copies. 
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A  few  words  may  be  proper  relative  to  the  work  it- 
felf :  When  firft  it  was  inflituted,  both  engravers,  who 
knew  the  expence  and  value  of  the  plates,  and  book- 
fellers  who  knew  how  greatly  fuperior  it  was  to  periodi¬ 
cal  publications  in  general,  fuppofed  it  was  impoflible 
long  to  fupport  a  work  which  offered  six  plates  in  each 
number :  and  they  would  have  been  in  the  right,  had 
not  a  rapid  fale  enabled  the  proprietor  to  accomplifh  his 
plan.  To  prove  this  alfertion  is  eafy.  The  merit  of  the 
frontifpieces  has  been  accepted  by  the  public  with  much 
candour  ;  compared  with  prints  of  the  fame  kind  fold 
in  the  print-fhops,  they  alone  exceed  the  price  of  each 
number.  A  very  common  price  of  a  coloured  flower 
is  one  J 'hilling ;  but  they  are  never  fold  under  fixpence 
each  :  a  circumftance,  it  is  fit  fhoiild  be  known  by  our 
purchafers,  that  they  may  juftly  efteem  our  endeavours 
to  accommodate  their  wifhes.  In  fact,  we  have  had 
only  one  letter  of  complaint  during  the  courfe  of  thefe 
two  volumes,  and  that  was  from  a  gentleman  who 
forgot  how  neceflary,  though  difficult,  it  is  to  blend 
the  dulce  with  the  utile . 

As  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  work  ;  during  the 
courfe  of  the  fecond  fet  of  ledtures,  it  will  be  not  very 
remote  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  in  the  letter - 
prefs  part :  the  plates  will  comprize  a  variety  of  land- 
fcapes,  and  fubjedts  connedted  with  the  lectures,  but  not 
to  the  entire  exclufion  of  agreeable  compofitions  of 
figures.  We  have  already  given  a  fpecimen  of  what  it 
will  be  our  earned  endeavours  to  continue,  in  giving 
prints  from  original  drawings,  ftudies,  &c.  of  our  great 

modern 
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modern  mailers  ;  we  have  reafon  to  flatter  ourfelves 
with  the  expe&ation,  that  this  part  of  our  work  will 
gradually  form  an  afi'emblage  of  very  great  merit,  and 
evident  utility,  as  it  may  preferve  from  oblivion  many 
excellent  defigns,  and  pleafing  fubjecls,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
tend  the  knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  the  refpeclivc 
mailers*  Such  a  collection  has  been  long  wanted. 

We  have  not  forgot  our  promife  of  a  hiftory  of  Art 
in  Britain,  but  have  not  had  convenient  room  to  infert 
that  work;  it  fhall  appear  the  firfl  opportunity:  as  (hall, 
(at  a  very  early  period)  an  account  of  Mr.  Barry’s 
piClures  at  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 

We  fhall  now  clofe,  by  alluring  our  readers,  that  we 
have  materials  for  the  continuation  of  this  work,  which, 
we  flatter  ourfelves,  will  be  thought,  at  lealt,  equally 
(perhaps  more)  interefting  and  entertaining  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  and  as  we  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
fhew  our  grateful  fenfe  of  favours  received  from  the 
public,  fo  no  exertions  fhall  be  wanting,  nor  any  ex¬ 
pence  be  fpared  to  render  the  Artist’s  Repository 
Angularly  and  uniformly  excellent. 
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The  following  lift  contains  the  plates  adapted  to  the 
Miscellanies,  which  may  be  placed  either  at  the 
pages  where  they  are  explained  ;  or  arranged  after  the 
letter-prefs  in  the  following  order. 


Page  7.. 

■ — -  7* 

- -  J5* 

-  40. 

—  39* 

-  77* 

_  78. 

—  24. 

-  79* 

- -  88. 

—  125. 

- -  127. 

-  144. 

- -  129. 

► -  127. 

-  182. 


Origin  of  Defign,  publifhed  in  No, 

Britannia,  - - 

Painting,  - - -  — - 

Colouring,  — —  — — 

Genius,  - — -  — — ■— 

Defign,  - -  - - « 

Sculpture,  ■  —■ -  -  ■■■» — - 

Spring,  — —  — - - 

Summer,  -  — - — 

Autumn,  - —  - 

Winter,  *—  - - 

Plenty,  - -  - - 

To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Woollett, 

Tailing,  - -  - 

Hearing,  -■■■  ■  «  - - 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 
8 

9 

4 

IQ 
1 1 
12 

14 

16 

17 

15 

20 


Thofe  entitled. 

Page  125.  Theory  of  Colours,  — —  13 

- -  180.  Preparation  of  Colours,  — —  18 

- 180.  Inftruclion  in  the  Ufe  of  Colours,  19 

may  be  placed  at  their  refpedlive  pages,  or  as  frontif- 
pieces  to  the  Compendium  of  Colours.  If  the 
latter  is  preferred. 

The 
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The  Theory  of  Colours  fhould  (land  to  face  the  title  £ 
The  Preparation  to  face  page  17 
Inftru&ion,  to  face  ■  ■  ■  77 

Cupid  holding  his  Arrow* 

Cupid  Mulician. 

Dancing  Boys. 

Dancing  Boys. 

Omnia  vincit  Amor 
Et  nos  cedamus  amori. 

Pilgrim  and  Woman  and  Child  No.  16 
Man  fifhing  and  Woman  lying  down  iS 
Smugglers  boiling  the  Pot,  — —  17 

Woman  playing  with  a  Dog,  _  iy 

Four  Figures,  — —  . - .  19 

Figures  in  a  Boat,  ■■■.  j  9 

Thefe  fix  plates  may  be  placed  either  at  the  end  of 
of  the  Mifcellanies,  or  united  faith  thofe  of  the  firft  fet 
of  Lectures. 


p  0 

R  T  R  A  I  T 

S. 

Page  16. 

Morif.  Vernet,  — — 

Nb.  3 

- 25. 

Sir  James  Thornhill, 

-  6 

-  62. 

Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens 

—  8 

—  8S. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  - 

— —  10 

• -  1 16. 

Sir  Anthony  Vandyck, 

—  1  r 

—  140. 

Mrs.  Grace,  — 

—  18 

—  x54* 

Inigo  Jones,  — j 

—  I75* 

James  Calldt, 

— —  22 

Therq 

Page  76. 

- 76. 

-  76. 

—  76. 

—  76- 
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There  remains  for  arrangement  only  the  Frontifpieces 
of  Morning,  &c.  which  may  be  referved  for  the  Expla¬ 
nations  when  the  fet  is  complete. 

The  plates  marked  Perspective,  and  thole  marked 
Principles  of  Landscape,  belong  to  the  enfuing 
difcourfe. 

Thofe  from  drawings  by  Meffrs.  Mortimer,  Shel¬ 
ley,  and  Cosway,  as  they  commence  a  fuite  of  de- 
figns  by  the  molt  eminent  living  mafters,  which  we  hope 
to  prefent  to  our  readers,  may  be  referved  till  the  con¬ 
tinuation  is  advanced. 

The  fet  of  Flowers  will  make  twelve  plates. 

Our  readers  will  pleafe  to  take  notice,  that  when  the 
lift  of  plates  was  given  in  No.  XIII.  there  remained  to 
be  publifhed  feveral  plates  belonging  to  that  volume  ; 
confequently  the  numbers  of  the  work  in  which  they 
might  be  found  were  omitted  :  they  fhould  (land  thus : 


XXXII. 

Hands, ) 

XXXIII. 

Arms,  $  b0,h  in  “ 

•  No.  1 5 

XXXV. 

Legs,  (not  14) 

— -  15 

XXXIV. 

Body  of  Venus,  (not 

■3)  H 

XXXVIII. 

Antinous,  (not  14) 

-  iS 

XLlI. 

Figure  meafured  by 

Gerard 

de  Lairefle, 

■ - —  16 

XLIII. 

Bones,  &c. 

— —  1 1 

LVII. 

From  the  Antique, 

-  14 

LVI1I. 

Affright,  Cain,  &c. 

-  14 

LIX,  LX. 

Sancho  Panqa, 

— - *  H 

fo  that  to  complete  the  plates  belonging  to  the  firft  fet 
of  Ledlures  requires  the  whole  of  thirteen  numbers, 
and  the  plates  of  thofe  following  to  the  fixteenth. 
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REVIEW  of  Mr.  BARRY’s  Pictures  at.  the 


Great  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  iht 


Adelphi. 


E  have  purpofeiy  delayed  to  notice  this  very 


▼  V  capital  undertaking,  till  the  Society  fhould 
have  publifhed  their  Tranfadions,  in  which,  as  Mr. 
More  very  politely  informed  us,  they  would  be  defcrib- 
ed:  but,  as  little  new  appears  to  be  added,  we  fhall  re¬ 
cur  to  Mr.  Barry’s  Defcriptive  Catalogue. 

Mr.  Barry  gives  Us  the  following  hiftory  of  this 
work  : 

“  Immediately  upon  my  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  a  converfation,  at  one  of  our  dinners,  where 
we  chatted  a  good  deal  about  the  concerns  of  Art,  I 
made  a  propofal,  that,  as  his  Majefty  had  given  us  a  pa¬ 
lace  (Old  Somerfet  Houfe)  with  a  chapel  belonging  to 
it ;  that  it  would  become  us  jointly  to  undertake  the  de¬ 
corating  this  chapel  with  pidures ;  that  it  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  of  convincing  the  public  of  thepoffibi- 
No.  24.  A  part  2.  lity 
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fifcy  of  ornamenting  places  of  religious  worfhip,  with  fuch 
pi&ures  as  might  be  ufeful,  and  could  poflibly  give  no 
offence  in  a  proteftant  country ;  that,  probably,  this  ex¬ 
ample  would  be  followed  in  other  chapels  and  churches  ; 
that  it  would  be  opening  a  new  and  noble  fcene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  would  not  only  be  highly  ornamental  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  would  be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  future  la¬ 
bour  of  the  many  pupils  the  Academy  was  breeding  up  ; 
adding,  withal,  an  obfervation  I  had  made  fome  little 
time  before  at  Milan;  that,  in  one  church  there  (the 
Domo)  there  was  more  work  of  pidures  and  ftatues, 
than  the  whole  Academy  could  be  able  to  execute  in  a 
century,  even  fuppofing  them  to  work  every  day.  Every 
one  came  into  the  propofal  with  great  eagernefs.  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds  propofed,  as  an  amendment,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  Somerfet  chapel,  we  had  better  undertake  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  which  was  agreed  to ;  and  he  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  commiftioned  to  propofe  it  to  the  dean  and 
chapter ;  they  confented,  and  we  had  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Academy  in  confequence,  where  Angelica,  Barry,  Ci¬ 
priani,  Dance,  Reynolds,  and  Weft,  were,  by  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  votes,  fele&ed  from  the  body  of  the  Academy  for 
this  purpofe;  the  matter  made  fome  little  noife  for  a 
time;  but,  in  the  end,  came  to  nothing;  as  we  were  in¬ 
formed  in  October,  1773,  that  the  Bifhop  of  London, 
Dr.  Terrick,  would  not  give  his  confent. 

“  Very  fhortly  after  our  difappointrnent  in  the  affair  of 
St.  Paul’s,  I  received  the  follqwing  letter  from  Valen¬ 
tine  Green,  Efq;  mezzotinto  engraver  to  his  Majefty. 

a  SIR, 
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S  I  R, 

*  Xnclofed  you  receive  a  copy  of  refolutions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts,  &c.  in  the  Strand,  relative  to  the  decorat¬ 
ing  of  their  New  Room,  in  the  Adelphi.  The  favour 
of  your  company  is  therefore  requefted,  to  meet  the  fe~ 
veral  artifts  whofe  names  are  inferted  in  thofe  refolu¬ 
tions,  at  the  Turk’s  Head  Tavern,  Gerrard  Street,  on 
Tuefday  evening,  the  5th  of  April  next,  at  feven  o’clock, 
to  determine  upon  an  anfwer  to  be  reported  to  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  plan  referred  to  in  the  refolutions  will  be, 
at  that  time,  produced  for  your  infpe£tion* 

6  I  am,  &c. 

•VAL.  GREEN/ 

Salijbury  Street , 

March  31,  1774, 

“  This  plan  confifted  of  eight  Hiftorical  Pictures,  each 
9  feet  wide  by  1 1  feet  10  inches  high  ;  and  two  Allego¬ 
rical  Pictures,  one  8  feet  by  5,  the  other  7  by  5.” 

This  plan  the  artifts  declined  to  execute. 

“  More  than  three  years  after  this, viz.  in  March,  1777, 
Mr.  Green,  at  my  defire,  propofed  to  the  Society,  that 
one  of  thofe  Royal  Academicians  they  had  applied  to  for 
the  decoration  of  their  Great  Room,  was  now  willing  to 
take  the  whole  upon  himfelf,  and  to  execute  it  upon  a 
much  larger  and  more  cpmprehenftve  plan  ;  this  was  a£« 
fented  to  by  the  Society  ;  and  has  terminated  in  the  work 
comprehending  the  following  fubje&s,  confining  of  fix 
A  2  Pi&ures, 
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Pi&ures,  endeavouring  to  illufirate  one  great  maxim  ©? 
moral  truth,  viz.  that  the  obtaining  of  happinefs,  as  well 
individual  as  public,  depends  upon  cultivating  the  hu¬ 
man  faculties.  We  begin  with  Man  in  a  favage  ftate, 
full  of  inconvenience,  imperfection  and  mifery  ;  and  we 
follow  him  through  feveral  gradations  of  culture  and 
happinefs,  which,  after  our  probationary  fiate  here,  are 
finally  attended  with  beatitude  or  mifery.  The  firft  is 
the  Story  of  Orpheus  ;  the  fecond,  a  Harveft  Home,  or 
Thankfgiving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  third,  the 
Victors  at  Olympia;  the  fourth,  Navigation,  or  the 
Triumph  of  the  Thames;  the  fifth,  the  Diftribution  of 
Premiums  in  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  and  the  fixth, 
Elyfmm,  or  the  Stale  of  final  Retribution  :  three  of  thefc 
fubjeCts  are  poetical,  and  the  others  hifiorical. 

No.  I.  O  R  P  H  E  U  S. 

“  THE  ftory  of  Orpheus  has  been  often  painted,  but  by 
foolifhly  realizing  a  poetical  metaphor :  whatever  there 
was  valuable  in  it,  has  been  hitherto  overlooked.  In- 
ftead  of  treating  it  as  a  mere  mufical  bufinefs,  as  a  man 
with  fo  many  fingers,  operating  on  an  inftrument  of  fo 
many  firings,  and  furrounded  with  fuch  auditors  as  trees, 
birds,  and  wild  beafts;  it  has  been  my  wifh  rather  to  re- 
prefent  him  as  he  really  was,  the  founder  of  Grecian  the¬ 
ology,  uniting  in  the  fame  character,  the  iegiflator,  the 
divine,  the  philofopher,  and  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  mu- 
fician.  I  have  therefore  placed  him  in  a  wild  and  fa¬ 
vage  country,  furrounded  by  people  as  favage  as  their 
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foil,  to  whom  he  (as  a  meffenger  from  the  gods,  and  un¬ 
der  all  the  energies  of  enthufiafm,)  is  pouring  forth  thofe 
fongs  of  inftru&ion  which  he  accompanies  in  the  clofes 
with  the  mufic  of  his  lyre. 

The  hearers  of  Orpheus,  who  are  in  what  is  called 
the  hate  of  nature,  are  mod:  of  them  armed  with  clubs, 
and  clad  in  the  fpoils  of  wild  beads,  with  courage  and 
flrength,  to  fubdue  liong  and  tygers,  but  wdthout  wifdom 
and  fkill,  to  prevent  frequent  retaliation  on  themfelves, 
and  their  more  feeble  offspring.  At  fome  diftance  on 
the  other  fide  of  a  river,  is  a  woman  milking  a  goat,  and 
two  children  fitting  in  the  entrance  of  their  habitation,  a 
cave,  where  they  are  but  poorly  fenced  againft  a  lion, 
who  difcovers  them  as  he  is  prowling  about  for  prey  ;  a 
little  farther  in  the  diftance,  are  two  horfes,  one  run 
down  by  a  tyger,  by  which  I  wifhed  to  point  out,  that 
the  want  of  human  culture  is-?  an  evil  which  extends 
(even  beyond  our  own  fpecies)  to  all  thofe  animals  which 
were  intended  for  domeftication,  and  which  have  no 
other  defence  but  in  the  wifdom  and  induftry  of  man. 
In  the  woman  with  the  dead  fawn  over  her  fhoulder,  and 
leaning  on  her  male  companion,  I  wifhed  to  glance  at  a 
matter  often  obferved  by  travellers,  which  is,  that  the 
value  and  eftimation  of  women  increafes  according  to  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  fociety. 

“  As  Orpheus  taught  the  ufe  of  letters,  the  theogony  or 
generation  of  the  gods,  and  the  worfhip  that  was  due  to 
them,  I  have  placed  before  him  papers,  the  mundane 
egg,  &c.  a  lamb  bound,  a  fire  kindled,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials 
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rials  of  facrifice,  to  which  his  fong  may  be  fuppofed  pre* 
paratory :  confiderably  behind,  in  the  extreme  diftance, 
appears  Ceres,  as  juft  lighting  on  the  world.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  lead  us  into  the  fecond  Pidture,  which  con- 
fift  of  fome  of  the  religious  rites  eftablifhed  by  thofe  doc¬ 
trinal  fongs  of  Orpheus. 

No.  II.  A  Grecian  Harvefi  Heme ,  or  Thankfgiving  to  the 
Rural  Deities,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Sc c, 

IN  the  fore-ground  are  young  men  and  women,  dan- 
ping  round  a  double  terminal  figure  of  Sylvanus  and  Pan, 
the  former  with  his  lap  filled  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
&c.  juft  behind  them  are  two  oxen  with  a  load  of  corn,  a 
threfhing  floor,  &c.  on  one  fide  is  juft  coming  in,  the  fa¬ 
ther  or  mafter  of  the  feaft,  with  a  fillet  round  his  head,  a 
white  ftaff,  or  feeptre,  &c.  his  aged  wife,  &c.  in  the  other 
corner  is  a  bafket  of  melons,  carrots,  cabbage,  &c.  rakes, 
plough,  &c.  and  a  group  of  inferior  ruftics  drinking,  &c. 
If  this  part  fhould  be  thought  lefs  amiable,  more  difor- 
derly,  and  mean  than  the  reft,  it  is  what  I  wdfhed  to 
mark.  — In  the  top  of  the  picture,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pan, 
See.  are  looking  dowrn  (fee  Georgic,  book  ift.)  with  be¬ 
nignity  and  fatisfadtion,  on  the  innocent  feftivity  of  their 
happy  votaries,  behind  them  is  a  limb  of  the  zodiac,  with 
the  figns  of  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Libra,  which  mark  this  fea- 
ion  of  the  year. 

In  the  diftance  is  a  farm  houfe,  binding  corn,  bees, 
See.  male  and  female  employments,  courtfhip,  marriage, 
and  ^  number  of  little  children  every  where.  In  fhort, 

I  h^v® 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  whatever  could  beft 
point  out  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  fimplicity,  and  fecundity, 
in  which,  though  not  attended  with  much  eclat,  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  neighbour,  and 
ourfelves,  is  much  better  attended  to,  than  in  any 
other  ftage  of  our  progrefs ;  and  it  is  but  a  ftage  of  our 
progrefs,  at  which  we  cannot  flop,  as  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  exemplify  by  the  groupe  of  contending  figures,  in 
the  middle  diflance,  where  there  are  men  wreftling,  one 
of  the  lookers  on  has  a  difcus  under  his  arm,  &c.  on  the 
other  fide,  the  aged  men  are  fitting  and  lying  along,  dif- 
courfing  and  enjoying  the  view  of  thofe  athletic  fports,  in 
which  they  can  no  longer  mix 

No.  III.  Crowning  the  Vi ft or s  at  Olympia. 

I  HAVE  taken  that  point  of  time,  when  the  Vigors 
in  the  feveral  games,  pafs  in  procefiion  before  the  hellano- 
dicks  or  judges,  where  they  are  crowned  with  olive,  in 
the  prefence  of  all  the  Grecians.  The  three  judges  are 
featedon  a  throne,  which  is  ornamented  with  medallions 
of  their  great  legiflators,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  &c.  under 
which  come  trophies  of  the  victories  of  Salamis,  Mara¬ 
thon,  and  Thermopyle,  which  are  not  improper  objedls 
of  commemoration  for  fuch  a  place. 

In  the  chariot  is  Hiero  of  Syracufe  ;  the  perfon  who 
leads  the  chorus,  is  Pindar ;  the  old  man  on  the  fhoulders 
of  the  boxer,  and  pancratiaft,  is  Diagoras  of  Rhodes, 
who  having  been  often  in  his  younger  days  celebrated 
for  his  victories  in  thofe  games,  has  now,  in  his  ad¬ 
vanced 
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danced  age,  the  additional  felicity  of  enjoying  the  fruit 
of  the  virtuous  education  he  had  given  lfis  children,  he 
being  carried  round  the  ftadium,  on  the  fhoulders  of  his 
two  victorious  foils,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Greece.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  other  great  men, 
have  taken  notice  of  this  incident,  and  one  of  them  men¬ 
tions  the  faying  of  a  Spartan  on  this  occafion,  which 
strongly  marks  the  great  eftimation  in  which  thofe  vic¬ 
tories  were  held.  [Now  die,  Diagoras,  for  thou  canft 
Hot  be  a  god.]  The  fpeCtators  for  the  moft  part,  con- 
fift  of  all  thofe  celebrated  characters  of  Greece,  who  liv¬ 
ed  nearly  about  that  time,  and  might  have  been  prefent 
on  the  occafion. 

At  one  end  of  the  picture  is  a  ftatue  of  Minerva,  at 
the  other,  a  ftatue  of  Hercules  treading  down  envy, 
which  are  comprehenfive  exemplars  of  that  ftrength  of 
body,  and  ftrength  of  mind,  which  were  the  two  great 
objects  of  Grecian  education.  In  the  Minerva  I  have 
followed  the  original  paiTage  in  Homer  and  Paufanias’s 
defcription  of  her  ftatue  by  Phidias  :  not  to  mention 
other  matters,  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing  to  find  that  cir- 
cumftance  fo  proper  and  fo  truly  terrific,  of  the  rim  of  fer- 
pents  rolling  round  the  egis,  omitted  in  all  the  ftatues  I 
hare  feen  df  her,  except  one  which  is  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  though  this  ftatue  is  in  the  other,  and  more  eflen- 
tial  refpeCIs,  of  no  great  worth,  as  the  majefty,  grandeur, 
and  ftyle  of  proportions  of  Minerva,  are  her  particular 
charaCteriftics,  and  not  merely  her  helmet  and  egis. 
As  to  the  Hercules  treading  down  envy,  on  the  other  fide, 

Horace 
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Horace  obferves,  that  this  was  Hercules’s  lafl  labour, 
and  cofl  his  life  before  it  could  be  effected.  On  the  bafe- 
ment  of  this  ftatue  of  Hercules,  fits  Timanthus  the 
painter,  with  his  piClure,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
See.  of  the  Cyclops  and  Satyrs.  As  there  is  no  portrait 
of  Timanthus  remaining,  (from  a  vanity  not  uncom¬ 
mon  amongft  artifls)  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fupply 
him  with  my  own. 

No.  IV.  COMMERCE,  or  the  Triumph  of  ^Thames* 

THE  practice  of  perfonifying  rivers,  and  reprefent- 
ing  them  by  a  genius,  or  intelligence,  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  circumflances,  is  as  antient  as  the  arts  of  po¬ 
etry,  painting,  and  fculpture.  It  has  therefore  been  my 
endeavour  to  reprefent  Father  Thames,  as  of  a  venera¬ 
ble,  majeftic,  and  gracious  afpe&,  fleering  hi  mfelf  with 
one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other  the  mariner’s  com- 
pafs  ;  from  the  ufe  of  which,  .modern  navigation  has 
arrived  at  a  certainty,  importance,  and  magnitude,  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  known  in  the  ancient  world ;  it 
conne&s  places  the  moft  remote  from  each  other  ;  and 
Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  thus  brought 
together,  pouring  their  feveral  productions  into  the  lap 
of  the  Thames. 

The  Thames  is  carried  along  by  our  great  naviga¬ 
tors,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  Sebaflian 
Cabot,  and  the  late  Captain  Cook  of  amiable  memory, 
in  the  charaCler  of  Tritons ;  overhead  is  Mercury,  or 
25  B  Com- 
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Commerce,  fummoning  the  nations  together,  and  in  the 
rear  are  Nereids  carrying  feveral  articles  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce  of  Manchefter,  Birmingham, 
&c. 

As  mufic  is  naturally  connected  with  matters  of  joy 
and  triumph,  and  that  according  to  all  neceflary  propri¬ 
ety,  the  retinue  of  the  Thames  could  not  appear 
without  an  artift  in  this  way,  I  have  introduced  doCtor 
Burney  behind  Drake  and  Rawleigh. 

V.  The  Dijlribution  of  Premiums  in  the  Society  of  Arts ,  &c. 

THE  fitting  figure  in  the  corner  of  the  picture,  wh« 
holds  the  inftrument  of  the  inftitution  in  his  hand,  is  Mr. 
Shipley,  whofe  zeal  for  whatever  is  of  publick  benefit, 
was  very  inftrumental  in  the  firft  framing  of  this  Society. 
One  of  the  two  farmers,  who  are  producing  fpecimens 
of  corn  to  Lord  Romney,  the  prefident,  is  Arthur 
Young,  Efq;  the  very  knowing  and  ingenious  author 
of  the  Farmer’s  Tours,  &c.  Near  him  is  Mr.  More, 
fecretary  to  the  Society  j  on  one  fide  of  Lord  Romney  is 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Marlham,  V.  P.  on  the  other,  and  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  royal  highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  is  habited  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  is  Salifbury 
Brereton,  Efq;  V.  P.  towards  the  centre  of  the  picture 
is  a  diftinguiftied  example  of  female  excellence,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  who  is  earneftly  recommending  the  ingenuity 
and  induftry  of  a  young  female,  whofe  work  (he  is  pro¬ 
ducing  j  around  her  ftand  the  late  Duchefs  of  Northum¬ 
berland, 
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berland,  the  Earl  Percy,  V.  P.  Jolhua  Steele,  Efq. 
the  ingenious  author  of  that  admirable  treatife  on  the 
Melody  of  Englilh  Speech.  Sir  George  Saville,  V .  P. 
Dr.  Hurd,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  Soame  Jennings,  and 
James  Harris,  Efqrs.  Near  Mrs.  Montagu  {land  the 
two  beautiful  Duchefles  of  Rutland  and  Devonfhire. 
Between  them  I  have  placed  that  venerable  fage,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnfon,  who  is  pointing  out  this  example  of 
Mrs.  Montagu,  as  a  matter  well  worthy  their  Grace’s 
moft  ferious  attention  and  imitation. 

Further  on  is  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  V.  P. 
and  near  him  is  my  former  friend  and  patron  Edmund 
Burke,  Efq;  to  the  converfation  of  this  truly  great  man, 
I  am  proud  to  acknowledge,  that  I  owe  the  bell  part  of 
my  education.  Providence  threw  me  early  in  his  way  ; 
and  if  my  talents  and  capacity  had  been  better,  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  have  derived  much  fati$fa£tion  and  fome  credit 
from  the  pains  he  bellowed  upon  me  :  it  was  he  that 
maintained  me  whilll  I  was  abroad,  during  my  ftudies  ; 
and  he  did  notdifcontinue  his  very  falutary  attentions  until 
iny  return,  when  it  might  be  fuppofed  I  could  no  longer 
{land  in  any  need  of  them.  Further  on  is  Edward 
Hooper  and  Keane  Fitzgerald,  Efqrs.  and  vice-prefi- 
dents  :  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  William  Locke,  Efq;  and  Dr.  Hunter, 
are  looking  at  fome  drawings  by  a  youth,  who  had 
obtained  the  premium  of  the  filver  pallet ;  behind  him 
is  a  boy  with  a  port-folio  under  his  arm,  in  whofe  coun- 
B  z  tenance 
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tcnance  and  aftion  I  wifhed  to  mark  deje&ion  and  envy, 
as  he  is  attending  to  the  praifes  they  are  beftowing  on  the 
fuccefsful  boy ;  the  clergyman  behind  is  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales,  V.  P.  author  of  Vegetable  Staticks,  & c.  be¬ 
hind  him  is  the  late  Lord  Radnor,  V.  P.  and  Lord 
F olkftone,  who  was  the  firft  prefident  of  the  Society.  In 
the  back  ground  appears  part  of  the  water-front  of  So- 
merfet  Houfe,  St.  Paul’s,  &c. 

In  the  corners  of  the  pidhires  are  fpecimens  of  cot¬ 
ton,  indigo,  Sic.  for  the  cultivation  of  which,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  colonies  in  America,  the  Society  had  at 
different  times  given  premiums  and  bounties  to  a  very 
confiderable  amount :  there  are  alfo  gun  barrels  of  whit? 
tough  iron,  maps,  charts,  madder,  cochineal,  a  gun- 
harpoon  for  ftriking  whales  with  more  certainty  and  lefs 
danger,  Englifh  carpets,  and  large  paper  of  a  loofe 
and  fpongy  quality,  proper  for  copper-plate  printing, 
which  is,  and  has  long  been  a  very  great  defideratum  : 
as  our  engravers  (whofe  works  are  now  a  confiderable 
article  of  commerce)  are  for  the  moll:  part  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  the  French  grand  aigle  and  colombier. 

I  have  introduced  a  picture  and  a  ftatue  in  the  back 
ground  ;  the  picture,  of  which  part  only  is  feen,  is  the 
fall  of  Lucifer,  a  defign  which  I  made  about  five  years 
fince,  when  the  Royal  Academy  had  fele&ed  fix  of  us  to 
paint  each  a  pidlure  for  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ;  the  ftatue 
is  the  Grecian  Mother  dying,  and,  attentive  only  to  the 
fafety  of  her  child,  is  putting  it  back  from  her  breaft, 
after  which  it  is  ftriving. 
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VI.  ELYZIUM,  or  the  State  of  final  Retribution. 

I N  this  concluding  pidure  which  occupies  the  whole 
fide  of  the  room,  (and  is  of  the  fame  length  with  that  of 
the  Victors  at  Olympia,  viz.  42  feet  each)  it  was  my 
wifh  to  bring  together  in  Elyfium,  thofe  great  and  good 
men  of  all  ages  and  nations,  who  were  cultivators  and 
benefactors  of  mankind  ;  it  forms  a  kind  of  apotheofis, 
or  more  properly  a  beatification  of  thofe  ufeful  qualities 
which  were  purfued  through  the  whole  work.  On  one 
fide,  this  pidture  is  feparated  from  that  of  the  Society,  by 
palm-trees,  a  large  pedeftal,  and  a  figure  of  a  pelican 
feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood,  which  not  unaptly 
typifies  the  generous  labours  of  thofe  perfonages  in  the 
picture,  who  had  worn  themfelves  out  in  the  fervice  of 
mankind.  On  the  pedeftal  I  fhall  infcribe  a  motto, 
which,  with  the  alteration  of  a  word  or  two,  is  taken 
from  the  conclufion  of  the  fpeech  of  Virtue  to  young 
Hercules  in  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia.  cc  They  are  the 
favourites  of  God,  whofe  lives  have  been  actively  vir¬ 
tuous,  cherifhed  by  their  friends,  honoured  by  their 
country,  they  remain  not  buried  in  oblivion,  but  a  glo¬ 
rious  reputation  makes  them  fiourifh  eternally  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  all  men,” 

Behind  thofe  palms,  near  the  top  of  the  picture,  are 
indiftinCtly  feen,  as  immerft  and  loft  in  the  blaze  of 
light,  cherubim  veiled  with  their  wings,  in  the  ad  of 
adoration,  and  incsnfing  fomething  not  feen,  above 
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them  and  out  of  the  piXure,  from  whence  the  light  and 
glory  proceeds,  and  is  diffufed  over  the  whole.  This 
method  of  introducing  the  awful  idea  of  God  into  the 
picture  by  his  effeXs,  rather  than  by  any  attempt  to  de¬ 
lineate  him  by  a  form,  appears  to  me  not  only  more 
proper,  but  more  elevated  than  reprefenting  him  by  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  globe  in  his  hand,  as  Ra~ 
faelle  has  done  in  his  difpute  of  the  Sacrament,  between 
whom  and  the  faints  that  furround  him,  there  is  very 
little  perceivable  difference.  In  the  interior  and  diftant 
part  of  the  piXure  are  many  figures,  molt  of  them  fe¬ 
males  abforbed  in  glory ;  as  they  are  not  particularly 
diftinguifhed,  they  may  ftand  for  that  fpecies  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  forms  the  bond  of  fociety,  and  is  the  folace  of 
domeftic  life.  If  one  may  believe  (and  why  not?)  that 
the  reward  hereafter  to  be  bellowed  upon  the  good  and 
amiable  private  man  or  woman,  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  grateful  fatisfaXions  that  their  complacency,  be¬ 
nevolence  and  affeXionate  friendfhips  afford  in  this  life, 
it  will  be  very  great  indeed.  Though  the  unambitious 
and  referved  nature  of  this  charaXer,  fhuns  general  re¬ 
mark,  yet  when  men  call  to  their  recolleXion  the  real, 
unalloyed  comforts,  and  fatisfaXions  they  have  derived 
from  their  connexions  in  life,  no  fmall  part  of  them  will 
be  found  owing  to  their  intimacy  with  this  charaXer. 
It  has  been,  and  is  my  happinefs  to  know  fome  of  them, 
who  are  full  of  aXive  good,  though  fo  unambitioufly 
employed  as  to  make  no  noife,  evexy  man  mull  find 
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feme,  and  no  one  can  ever  forget  or  ceafe  to  love  thofe 
they  have  known. 

The  figure  lying  down  with  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and 
neareft  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator,  is  Roger  Bacon,  an 
Englifh  Francifcan  Monk,  with  his  Opus  Majus  in  the 
other  ;  near  him  is  Archimedes,  Defcartes,  and  Thales 
who  firft  taught  aftronomy  to  the  Greeks,  with  a  celef- 
tial  fphere  divided  into  five  zones,  the  conftellation  of 
the  Urfa  Minor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  navigati¬ 
on,  and  a  diagram  for  explaining  the  do£trine  of  eclipfes, 
which  he  firfi:  difeovered  $  in  the  hand  of  Defcartes  is 
a  geometrical  work  on  which  they  are  attentive,  where 
I  have  introduced  that  problem  af  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  - 
and  Cone,  as  the  ultimatum  of  antient  Geometry, 
which  Cicero  tells  us  he  had  difeovered  on  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes ;  oppofed  to  this  is  another  problem  of 
Defcartes  ;  behind  him  is  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Nicholas 
Copernicus,  Gallileo,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  with 
two  angels,  are  looking  at  a  folar  fyftem,  which  the 
inferior  angel  is  uncovering,  whilfh  the  fuperior,  with  one 
finger  over  a  comet  in  its  aphelion,  and  the  other  point¬ 
ing  up,  may  be  fuppofed  to  explain  fome  piece  of  divine 
wifdom,  which  her  admiring  hearers  had  been  before 
unacquainted  with.  Not  only  in  this  group,  but  through 
the  whole  picture,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  par¬ 
ticular  happinefs  of  each  clafs  and  order  of  men  to  con- 
fift  greatly  in  the  purfuit  of  their  favourite  ftudies,  in 
which  they  may  now  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  a  more  clear 
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and  diftinct  view  of  that  adorable  wifdom  and  infinite 
ceconomy,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  with 
which  they  are  obferved,  will  be  every  where  manifeft 
through  all  the  works  of  God.  Near  the  inferior  an- 
geJ  is  that  great  and  good  man  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
of  Genoa,  holding  in  his  hand  a  chart  of  thatWeftern 
world  he  had  difcovered  ;  the  group  of  fitting  figures 
next  to  him,  is  the  glorious  Sextumvirate  of  Epaminon- 
des,  Socrates,  Cato  the  younger,  the  elder  Brutus,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More. 

Behind  Columbus  is  Lord  Shaftfbury,  John  Locke, 
Zeno,  Ariftotle,  and  Plato :  in  the  opening  between 
this  group  and  the  next,  is  Dr.  William  Harvey,  with 
his  work  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  fitting 
below  him  is  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  holding  a 
retort :  the  next  group,  at  which  Ariftotle  and  Locke 
are  looking,  and  Plato  pointing,  are  legiflators,  where 
King  Alfred  the  Great,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  the 
founder  of  its  navy,  its  laws,  juries,  arts,  and  letters, 
with  his  Dom  book  in  one  hand,  is  leaning  with  the 
other  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  greatefi:  and  belt  of  law¬ 
givers,  William  Penn,  who  is  fhewing  his  code  to  Ly- 
curgus,  Solon,  Numa,  and  Zaleucus.  On  the  other 
fide  of  Penn  is  Minos,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  Peter  the 
Great  of  Ruflia,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  and  Andrea  Doria  of  Genoa.  I  have 
here  introduced  alfo  thofe  patrons  of  men  of  genius, 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  Louis  the  XIV th,  Alexander  the 
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Great,  Charles  the  Firft,  Colbert,  Leo  the  Tenth,  Fran¬ 
cis  the  Firft,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  juft  before  this 
group,  on  the  rocks  which  feparate  Elyzium  from  the 
Infernal  Regions,  are  placed  the  angelic  guards,  fee 
Milton,  book  iv.  verfe  549  ;  and  in  the  moft  advanced 
part  an  Archangel,  whofe  countenance  and  a£lion  bear 
evident  marks  of  concern,  is  weighing  what  is  not  feen  ; 
behind  this  figure  is  another  Angel,  explaining  fome- 
thing  to  Pafcal  and  Bifhop  Butler. 

Behind  Francis  the  Firft  and  Lord  Arundel,  are  Hu¬ 
go  Grotius,  Father  Paul,  and  Pope  Adrian. 

Near  the  center  towards  the  top  of  the  picture,  fits 
Homer,  on  his  right  hand  Milton,  next  him  Shakef- 
peare,  Spencer,  Chaucer,  and  Sappho ;  behind  her  fits 
Alcaeus,  who  is  talking  with  Offian  ;  near  him  are  Me¬ 
nander,  Moliere,  Congreve,  Bruma,  Confucius,  Mango 
Capac,  &c.  Next  Homer  on  the  other  fide,  is  the 
Archbifhop  of  Cambray,  with  Virgil  leaning  on  his 
fhoulder  ;  near  them  Tafto,  Ariofto,  and  Dante ;  be¬ 
hind  Dante,  Petrarch,  Laura,  Giovanni,  and  Boccacio. 
In  the  fecond  range  of  Figures,  over  Edward  the^  Black 
Prince  and  Peter  the  Great,  are  Swift,  Erafmus,  and 
Cervantes  ;  near  them  Pope,  Dryden,  Addifon,  and 
Richardfon ;  behind  Dryden  and  Pope  are  Sterne, 
Gray,  Goldfmith,  Thompfon,  and  Fielding  ;  and  near 
Richardfon,  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and 
.  Vandyke  ;  next  V andyke  is  Rubens,  with  his  hand  on 
the  fhoulder  of  Le  Suer  ;  behind  him  is  Le  Brun,  next 
are  Julio  Romano,  Dominichino,  and  Annibal  Car- 
rachi,  who  are  in  coriverfation  with  Phidias,  behind, 
whom  is  Giles  Hufley.  Nicolas  Pouftin  and  the  Scycio- 
nian  Maid  are  near  them,  with  Callimachus,  and  Pam- 
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philus ;  near  Apelles  is  Corregio ;  behind  Raphael 
ftand  Michael  Angelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  and  be¬ 
hind  them  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Mafiachio,  Brunalefchi, 
Albert  Durer,  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  Hogarth^ 

In  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  Picture,  I  have 
glanced  at  what  is  called  by  Aftronomers,  the  Syjle?n 
of  Syjlems ,  where  the  fixed  ftars,  confidered  as  fo  ma¬ 
ny  funs,  each  with  his  feveral  planets,  are  revolving 
round  the  Great  Caufe  of  all  things;  and  reprefented 
every  thing  as  effected  by  Intelligence  :  each  fyftem,  car¬ 
ried  along  in  its  revolution  by  an  Angel :  though  only 
a  fmall  portion  of  this  circle  can  be  feen,  yet  enough 
is  fhewn  to  manifefi:  the  fublimity  of  the  idea. 

In  the  other  corner  of  the  Pidture,  is  reprefented 
Tartarus,  where,  among  cataradfs  of  fire  and  clouds 
of  fmoke,  two  large  hands  are  feen,  one  of  them  hold¬ 
ing  a  fire  fork,  the  other  pulling  down  a  number  of 
figures,  bound  together  by  ferpents,  reprefenting  War, 
Gluttony,  Extravagance,  Detradlion,  Parfimony,  and 
Ambition;  and  floating  down  the  Fiery  Gulph,  are 
Tyranny,  Hypocrify,  and  Cruelty,  with  their  proper 
attributes;  the  whole  of. this  pidfure  proving  the  truth 
of  that  great  maxim,  which  has  been  already  quoted, 
but  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated  : 

cc  That  the  obtaining  happinefs,  as  well  individual  as 
e<  public,  both  in  this  world  ana  hereafter,  depends  on 
t€  cultivating  the  human  faculties.5’ 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  Mr.  B’s  account  of  his  per¬ 
formance  :  as  not  only  fome  of  our  readers,  but  per¬ 
haps  fome  encouragers  of  the  arts  in  future  times  may 
enquire  the  coft  ;  we  ftiall  infert  the  account  as  given  by 
the  Secretary. 

<c  After  this  account  and  defcription  of  the  Pidhures 
painted  by  Mr.  Barry,  there  remains  only  to  ftate  the 
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fums  expended  by  the  Society  on  this  occafion,  with  a 
view,  not  fo  much  to  the  ornamenting  the  Room  in 
which  their  meetings  are  held,  as  to  prove  to  the  world, 
in  the  moft  convincing  manner,  that  the  elegant  Arts 
are  not  confined  to  any  country,  but  that  under  due  en¬ 
couragement  and  protection,  they  will  profper  as  well  in 
England  as  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Italy. 


Expenditure  on  account  of  the  Pictures  painted  by 
Mr.  Barry. 


£.  s.  d. 

For  canvas,  colours,  frames,  and  other  inci¬ 
dental  charges  — —  315  2  0 

Expence  of  two  exhibitions,  including  ca¬ 
talogues  -  224  0  Q 

£•  539  2  o 


We  fhall  clofe  the  fubject  now  before  us  with  a  few 
remarks  :  our  readers  will  perceive  for  themfelves  that 
Mr.  B,  has  an  original  and  enlightened  manner  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  far  from  being  confined  by  thofe  fetters  which  might 
have  cramped  an  ordinary  genius,  he  has  rufhed  forward 
toward  the  higheft  regions  of  fuperior  excellence. 

As  compofitions,  thefe  pictures  deferve  our  warmed 
applaufe  :  befide  containing  the  nobleft  thoughts,  many 
of  th z  ingredients  (fo  to  exprefs  ourfelves)  are  happily 
felected,  and  applied  and  we  have  not  any  performance 
of  a  fingle  artift,  which  m  ay  rival  that  we  have  been 
infpedting. 

But,  notwithdanding  cur  general  applaufe,  there  are 
a  few  obfervations  connected  with  the  fubjedt,  which  it 
would  not  be  right  in  us  to  fupprefs.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
B.  has  emulated  the  fame  of  ancient  artifls,  and  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  raife  in  his  performance  a  rival  to  the  Athe¬ 
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nian  Stoa;  but  was  it,  therefore,  neceflary  to  transform 
himfelf  totally  into  an  ancient  Greek  ?  or  to  adopt  folely 
the  principles  of  Attic  lore  ?  In  a  work  defigned  to 
inculcate  virtue,  as  conne&ed  with  happinefs,  we  ima¬ 
gine  Christianity  might  juftly  have  expe&ed  its 
place,  efpecially  when  the  lafl  piblure  in  the  feries  mull 
have  been  a  vague  idea,  and  without  fplendor  or  reful¬ 
gence  ;  had  not  life  and  immortality  been  happily  au¬ 
thenticated  by  evangelic  fails.  We  have  obferved  the 
fame  omiffion  elfewhere ;  but  never  faw  an  opportunity 
fowell  adapted,  and  fo  totally  forgotten  :  this  is~a  radi¬ 
cal  fault. 

It  was  in  Mr,  B’s  power  to  have  precluded  the  fore¬ 
going  obfervation,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  place 
his  piiture's  where  they  might  be  feen  by  all  the  world, 
and  at  all  times  ;  fuch  a  work  ihould  be  expofed  in  the 
Exchange,  or  the  Bank,  or  fome  fituation  where  it 
might  be  known  to  exill,  which  perhaps  twenty  years 
hence  it  hardly  may  be,  except  by  the  engravings  its 
author  propofes  to  publilh. 

We  heartily  wilh  the  colouring  of  thefe  piitures  was 
equal  to  their  compofition. 

Mr.  B.  is  not  happy  in  his  modern  portraits;  and 
were  not  others  of  the  principal  perfons  extant,  we 
Ihould  be  vexed  to  fee  them  thus  tranfmitted  to  pollerity. 

Yet  after  all,  it  is  a  noble  work,  and  very  greatly  fu- 
perior,  not  only  to  any  undertaking  of  modern  artifts, 
but  alfo  to  what,  from  former  fpecimens,  we  conceived 
of  Mr.'  B’s  abilities.  Nor  does  it  a  little  heighten  our 
idea  of  his  mental  powers,  when  we  reflect  that  eafe  and 
affluence  were  not  among  his  auxiliaries,  or  propofed 
to  him  as  the  recompence  of  his  labour ;  but  that  his 
hunger  and  thirft  for  fame  fufpended  the  acerbity  of 
more  ignoble  appetites. 


MISCELLANIES 


IT  was  impoffible  for  us  to  convey  to  our  readers,  in 
our  laft  number,  any  information  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
this  year’s  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  we 
lhall  now  endeavour  to  impart  a  general  idea  of  the  meric 
©f  the  prefent  affemblage  offered  to  public  infpeCtion. 

We  have  heretofore  had  occafion  to  remark  on  the 
utility  of  the  arts,  as  affording  reprefentations  of  ob¬ 
jects,  &:c.  from  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  fo  that 
without  the  inconveniencies,  or,  indeed,  in  general  the 
Impoffibilities  of  travelling,  and  of  vifiting  diflant  coun¬ 
tries,  we  may  at  home  enjoy  the  infpeCtion  of  their 
principal  productions.  This  idea  returned  with  no  little 
force  upon  us,  when  furveying  the  prefent  collection, 
which,  among  other  articles  confifts  of,  a  portrait  of  Gap- 
tain  Jofeph  Brandt ,  other  wife  "Thayeadanega  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  (a  picture  which  does  credit  to  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Rigaud);  natives  of  Kamtfchatka  ;  views  in  China,  and 
America ,  &c.  by  Mr.  Webber  ;  feveral  views  in  the 
Enjl  Indies ,  by  Mr.  Hodges  ;  others  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal ,  in  Canada ,  by  Mr.  Peachy  5  others  by  Lieut. 
Elliot  ;  and  (what  after  the  above  feems  at  home)  the 
Giant's  Caufeway ,  in  Ireland ,  by  Mr.  Garvey  ;  not  to 
mention  ftudies,  &c.  in  Rome,  to  which  we  are  familiar, 
aj.  D  Nor 
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Nor  ought  we,  in  this  enumeration,  to  omit  pi&ures  of 
Humming  birds ,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  hind,  which  have 
much  accuracy  and  novelty  to  recommend  them,  by  Mr, 
Reinagle  ;  while,  therefore,  tafte,  and  defire  of 
knowledge,  form  any  part  of  education  (that  prolific 
fource  of  wants)  in  refined  and  cultivated  fociety  ;  the 
arts  and  their  productions  may  juftly  difdain  to  be  treated 
as  ufelefs  or  infignificant. 

Itfhould  feem,  either,  that  notwithftanding  the  week’s 
grace  given  this  year,  the  larger  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua 
Retnolds  were  not  finifhed  ;  or,  that  the  room  was 
thought  fufficiently  filled  without  them — For  few  of 
this  artift’s  pieces  are  large.  We  fhall,  however,  notice 
his  whole  length  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Orleans ,  as  well 
becaufe  we  confider  it  among  the  other  compliments  paid 
to  [this  nation  by  his  highnefs,  as  becaufe  the  drefs 
(which  is  unqueftionably  official)  gives  a  remarkable 
Angularity  to  the  pi£ture.  Moreover  Sir  Joshua  has 
formerly  been  reproved  for  his  uncouth  and  unnatural 
manner  of  painting  clouds,  of  which  this  pi&ure  is  a 
demonftrative  inftance;  to  force  an  effect,  they  are 
brought  fo  clofe  to  the  figure,  that  it  feems  as  if,  by 
ftretching  out  his  arm,  he  might  grafp  them. 

The  general  merit  of  this  artift’s  productions  is  well 
known  ;  and  while  grace  and  freedom  are  among  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  art,  we  cannot  be  too  fenfible  of  our  ob¬ 
ligations  to  Sir  J.  for  his  happy  banifhment  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ftiff  and  fet  attitudes,  which  once  were  univerfal 
in  portraits. 

Mr,  West  has  this  year  contributed  two  pictures, 
one  very  large,  reprefenting  Alexander  III.  King  of  Scot - 
2  l(tvd9 
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land,  ref  cued from  the  fury  of  a  Stag.  We  remember  to 
have  thought  this  defign  among  the  belt  of  Mr.  W.’s 
compofitions,  and  we  think  fo  (till.  As  to  colouring, 
&c.  we  pafs  it ;  but  doubt  if  the  coftume  is  exadt.  His 
other  pidture  is  a  Refurrectionf  in  which  we  commend 
his  manner  of  introducing  the  foldiers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  piece,  and  likewife  the  anatomy  of  Chrift’s  figure  ; 
but  the  angel  is  fo  loaded  with  drapery,  and  fo  meant- 
to-be  elegant,  that  till  fome  angel  appears,  who  re- 
fembles  it,  we  conceive  filence  to  be  fufficient  praife. 

Angelica  Kauffman  has  fent  from  Rome,  three 
fubjedts  very  happily  chofen  :  No.  86,  Cornelia ,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi ,  pointing  to  her  children  as  her  jewels.  No, 
196,  Virgil  writing  his  own  Epitaph  at  Brunduftum  (in 
his  laft  ficknefs).  And  No.  214,  Pliny  the  younger  and  his 
Family  alarmed  at  the  Eruption  of  Vefuvius.  This 
lady  has  not  acquired,  during  her  prefent  abode  in  the 
land  of  ftudy,  a  more  forcible  manner  of  painting  than 
before.  Firmnefs  and  vigour  of  pencil  would  mightily 
improve  her  produdtions,  which,  however,  are  generally 
graceful  and  pleafing,  though  feldom  great  or  magni¬ 
ficent. 

It  was  fome  time  ago  confidently  reported,  that  Mr, 
Opie  was  dead  (and  he  is  lamented  as  being  fo,  in 
fome  of  the  periodical  prints):  but  his  labours  now  ex- 
pofed  to  public  view  are  fufficient  proofs  to  the 
contrary.  We  might  fay  much  in  commendation  of  his 
pidture,  No.  96,  James  I.  of  Scotland  affajfmated.  We 
are  allured  of  Mr.  Opie’s  originality,  and  yet  the  general 
compofition  of  this  pidture  fo  nearly  refembles  a  Sampfon 
bnrlfing  his  bands,  that  had  not  the  plaid  marked  the 
D  Z  fcene. 
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fcene,  it  might  with  little  variation  have  ferved  for  on£» 
It  however  has  much  merit,  and  out  of  the  common  way; 
is  clofe  enough  to  nature,  yet  not  flavifh.  In  time  v/e 
hope  to  fee  this  artift  ripen  to  fuperior  renown.  This 
youth  has  happily  acquired  a  force  of  chiaro-obfcuro,  in 
which  many  of  his  competitors  are  deficient :  a 
little  more  vigour  in  his  carnations  might  improve 
them. 

Mr.  Northcote  has  fiepped  further  than  before 
Into  the  province  of  hiftory,  and  with  fuccefs.  His  King 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  murdered  in  the  Tower ,  No. 
388,  we  think  has  much  merit  and  effect ;  at  the 
fame  time  we  cannot  think  the  light  of  the  piece  truly 
managed  ;  for  we  never  yet  faw  a  lamp  give  fo  near  a 
day-light  hue  to  objects.  This  is,  if  we  rightly  re¬ 
member,  the  only  one  of  Sir  Joshua’s  pupils,  who  has 
attempted  hiftory  :  a  circumftance  much  to  his  praife. 

The  Death  of  Prince  Maximilian  Leopoldt  of  Brunfwkk9 
who  perijhed  in  endeavouring  to  fave  fome  peafants  during  an 
Inundation  of  the  Odtr  (painted  by  Mr.  N.)  deferves 
commendation :  and  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  fee  our  artifts 
are  not  inattentive  to  what  pafles  in  other  countries,  be- 
fide  our  own  :  and  that  they  know  how  to  eftimate  the 
valour  of  enemies  too,  appears  from  the  pi&ure  imme¬ 
diately  above  this,  reprefenting  the  Death  of  Don  Louis 
de  V dafco ,  at  forming  the  Moro  Fort  at  the  Havanna  ('by 
Mr.  Plimer),  which,  while  it  was  infinitely  honourable 
to  him  who  difcharged  his  duty  at  the  expence  of  his 
life,  was  not  lefs  glorious  to  the  enemy,  who  heartily 
regretted  his  fall.  We  might  fuggeft  toe  artifts  who  em¬ 
ploy  their  talents  on  warlike  fubje&s,  that  the  drefs  and 
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powder  of  the  parade  is  by  no  means  coincident  with, 
fhe  hardfhips  of  a  fiege,  or  the  exertions  of  battle. 

Mr.  Smirke  exhibits  two  fubjects  :  No.  426,  a  Nar- 
cljfusy  which  has  a  very  agreeable  harmony,  and  is  well 
thought  :  but  we  are  much  miftaken  if  Mr.  S.  has  not 
fallen  into  a  frequent  error  of  painters,  in  contriving  the 
brook  rather  for  the  infpeCtiQn  of  the  fpe&ator  than  of 
Narciffus  himfelf.  No.  392,  The  Lady  and  Sabrina , 
from  Comas  :  it  is  indeed  the  Lady  and  Sabrina  ;  for  all 
the  other  figures,  which  are  effential  to  a  relation  of  the 
{lory,  are  omitted.  This  is  no  very  pleafing  circum- 
ftance,  as  it  totally  deftroys  the  idea  of  Milton  ;  who 
feems  to  have  imagined  this  fcene  in  a  manner 
highly  piCturefque.  This  picture  has  much  merit  ii* 
parts. 

We  are  pleafed  whenever  we  fee  artifls  ftepping 
out  of  the  confined  track  of  portraits  ;  for  this  reafon  we 
fhall  commend  the  number  of  fmall  hiftories  which  this 
year  offer  themfelves.  The  management  of  fmall  por¬ 
traits,  and  of  large  compofitions,  is  too  unlike  to  be 
eligible  by  an  artift,  whofe  principal  ftudy  muff  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  former  ;  but  thofe  of  fmalier  lizes  may  not 
lefs  manifefl  the  painter’s  abilities  in  conducting,  or  his 
fpirit  in  attempting  them. 

No.  132,  Priam  returning  with  the  Body  of  Hector ,  by 
Mr.  Trumbull,  is  a  confiderable  advance  on  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  laft  year ;  the  colouring  is  more  brilliant,  and 
we  think  we  forefee  much  improvement  of  this  young 
artift  in  character,  which  will  greatly  affift  his  pencil. 

There  are  feveral  converJationsf  as  they  are  termed, 
fmall  whole  lengths :  as  thefe  partake  much  of  hifto- 
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tical  principles,  they  may  confirm  our  idea  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  fuch  ftudies,  fince  accurate  principles  will  ever 
have  many  advantages  over  accidental  compofition. 

Among  fuch  fubje&s  we  may  include  Mr.  Stubbs’s 
Reapers  and  Haymakers ,  which,  however,  are  not  equal 
to  his  Labourers ,  painted  in  1767.  Mr.  Bigg  has  a 
pleafing  picture  of  the  kind,  No.  229,  Lodge  and  its 
inhabitants ,  belonging  to  Lord  Howard :  the  whole  of 
this  has  much  nature  j  indeed  this  artift  is  faid  always  to 
have  nature  before  him  when  at  work  ;  by  which  means 
he  treats  familiar  fubje£ls  without  much  rifque,  but  does 
not  venture  upon  thofe  which  require  elevation  and  fenti- 
ment.  How  then  are  we  hire  he  employs  all,  or'the  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  talents  he  may  poffefs  ? 

We  fhall  make  but  few  remarks  on  the  portraits: 
they  are  ufually  much  more  interefling  to  the  perfons 
reprefented,  or  to  their  friends,  than  to  cafual  fpedtators. 
Thofe  which  bid  faireft  to  intereft  us  are  fcenical  repre- 
fentationst:  but  here  we  fhall  rather  wifh  we  could  com¬ 
mend,  than  point  out  particular  faults.  It  requires 
more  ftudy  than  artifts  are  ufually  aware  of,  to  execute 
Compositions  happily:  and  while  we  would  encourage 
them  to  exercife  their  talent  in  whatever  manner  may 
entitle  it  to  applaufe,  we  advife  them,  that  a  flafhy  ima¬ 
gination  and  folid  genius  are  diftinct  articles,  and  that 
the  former  efpecially  feems  very  liable  to  fuffer  greatly 
by  the  chimeras  of  vanity,  of  which  the  “  Comic 
Mufe ”  is  an  inftance.  The  flights  of  Icarus  are  not 
always fuccefsful,  as  Mauritius  Lowe  has  it. 

In  general  the  portraits  are  much  as  ufualj  fome 
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good,  many  middling,  and  others  bad  :  but  we  confefs 
thefe  laft  are  very  happily  placed.  R.  Home’s  (of  Dub¬ 
lin)  Irijh  Volunteer  is  among  the  fuperior.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  in  this  article  more  of  an  equality  among 
the  performances  than  is  defirable  ;  our  artids  of  rank 
hardly  preferving  their  didance  from  the  undignified : 
and  indeed  we  think  fcarce  ever  were  the  abfentees  more 
to  be  regretted  than  in  the  prefent  colledtion. 

Among  the  crayons,  Mr.  Russel  is  as  happy  as  ever 
we  remember  him  ;  he  is  in  fa£i  almoft  folus. 

Among  the  landfcapes  we  have  already  noticed  Mr. 
Hodges,  whofe  Ead  Indian  views  are  highly  pi&urefque, 
and  contribute  much  to  the  general  fpe&acle.  Monf. 
De  Louthereourg  has  four  pictures,  by  no  means 
fuperior  to  what  we  have  feen  of  his  works  :  he  feems 
to  flight  his  performances.  He  has  painted  more 
highly  finifhed  pictures  than  his  View  of  Winander mere, 
which  is  his  bed  this  year. 

Among  the  miniatures  are  feveral  highly  finifhed  fub- 
jects.  Mr.  Shelly  continues  to  turn  his  attention  to¬ 
ward  hiftory,  and  we  think  it  not  unlikely  others  may 
very  laudably  follow  his  courfe. 

In  the  room  below,  we  noticed  a  very  pretty  chimney 
piece,  by  Mr.  Bacon,  whofe  talents  deferve  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  larger  works,  notwithftanding  they  do  not- 
difdain  decoration. 

Mr.  Procter  exhibits  one  of  the  bolded  attempts 
we  ever  faw  ;  and  whether  it  be  practicable  in  marble 
may  be  judly  doubted,  fince  the  weight  would  be  too  con- 
fiderable  for  its  fupports.  The  fubjeCt  is  Diomed  King  of 
Thrace,  who  had  taught  his  Horfis  to  eat  human  Fief  ;  himfelf 
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devoured  by  them .  It  has  much  fpirit,  but  does  not  com- 
pofe  well  as  a  whole,  the  horfes  being  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  ;  nor  could  it  have  any  ftriking  effedl  of  light  and 
fhade,  being  too  fcattered  in  its  parts. 

Among  the  drawings  ate  feveral  of  refpe&able 
merit.  That  by  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury  deferves  par¬ 
ticular  notice  ;  it  does  great  honour  to  its  noble  author’s 
genius  and  abilities,  and  evinces  the  intereft  which  the 
arts  maintain  among  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 

Mr.  Hearne’s  drawings  deferve  approbation ; 
this  artift’s  abilities  are  well  known  to  the  public  ;  as 
are  thofe  of  Mr.  Sand  by,  who  this  year  exhibits  a  large 
Iandfcape  tinted,  and  two  fmaller. 

Mr.  Rowlandson  is,  as  ufual,  a  comical  fellow^ 
but  why  will  he  not  get  rid  of  his  mannerifm  ? 

We  have  often  wilhed  to  fee  fuch  an  idea,  as 
Mr.  Carter  has  taken  up,  treated  on  a  large  fcale  ; 
his  drawing  reprefents  the  drefles,  &c.  of  our  forefather's 
with  much  apparent  accuracy  :  we  think  there  is  good 
room  for  an  attempt  to  recall  a  few  hundred  years,  and 
to  place  us  in  the  company  of  our  anceftors,  whofe 
habits  and  manners  might  be  rendered  very  ftriking. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  principal  fubje£ls  in  this 
exhibition,  not  without  regret,  when  confidering  the 
abilities  of  the  abfent  artifts  ;  for  furely,  while  out  of 
forty  academicians  only  fifteen  exhibit,  it  can  hardly 
be  properly  denominated,  even  by  candour  itfelf. 

The  EXHIBITION  of  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY* 

O  !  for  a  recipe  to  reftore  harmony  among  British 
Artifts !~™ 


MISCELLANIES, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Artifts  Repofiory* 

SIR, 

IF  it  is  true  that  a  by-ftander  fees  more  of  the  game 
thaji  one  who  plays,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  fome 
fervice  to  offer  at  this  time  a  word  of  advice  to  Artifts 
in  general,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  feem  moll:  defirous 
to  buftle  themfelves  into  public  notice.  The  age  we 
live  in,  I  confefs,  is  fond  of  buftle,  and  noife,  and  report, 
and  rumour  ;  but  this  way  of  engaging  attention  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  mechanics  and  tradefmen, 
whofe  {hops  might  be  paffed  by  unnoticed,  without  the 
attraction  of  flaring  capitals,  and  the  puff  of  fuperior 
commodities.  But  it  feems  as  if  it  would  not  long  be  fo 
confined ;  for  thofe  who  efteem  themfelves  gentlemen , 
and  are  mighty  defirous  that  others  fhould  efteem  them 
fo  too,  are  of  late  become  rivals  in  the  art  of  puffing 
their  own  productions,  and  perhaps  fuperiors  in  the  dex~ 
terous  reprobation  of  their  competitors.  Nor  is  this  the 
behaviour  of  thofe  only  who  have  no  merit,  but  it  has 
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been  difcovered  in  thofe  who  have  feme  merit,  and  might 
have  much  more.  It  is  ftrange,  that  when  Artifts  can 
agree  to  aflemble  their  performances  for  public  infpec- 
tion,  th'ey  cannot  alfo  agree  to  hear  with  complacency 
the  praifes  of  each  other ;  if  they  will  not  praife  each 
other  perfonally :  Which  yet  feems  to  require  no  fuper- 
natural  exertions  of  good  nature,  and  politenefs ;  nor  is 
it,  as  I  can  fee,  connedted  with  any  idea  derogatory  to 
the  applaud er.  But,  as  I  faid,  if  they  will  not  praife,  at 
leaft  let  them  not  detradl  from  their  brethren,  but  learn 
modefty  and  filence. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  an  Artift  finds  fault,  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  more  likely  to  be  well  grounded,  than  the  cm> 
lory  obfervations  of  cafual  fpedtators  are ;  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  the  very  error  noticed  might  never 
have  been  thought  of  by  the  public,  or  by  any  but  a 
rival  Artift :  yet  when  thus  expofed,  and  perhaps  mag¬ 
nified  by  afperity,  it  may  render  uneafy  both  the  artift 
and  his  patron, — and  for  what  advantage  ? 

It  is  ftrange,  that  Artifts  cannot  perceive  that  their 
importance  leftens  yearly  in  the  public  eftimation ;  if  they 
enquire  the  caufes  of  this  fadt,  (for  fo  it  is)  they  may 
find  them  primarily  in  their  own  vanity  and  felf-impor- 
tance,  and  in  the  difeord  whofe  effedls  they  lament  with¬ 
out  endeavouring  to  remedy.  What  but  this  has  ruin¬ 
ed  the  once  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  public  exhibitions  ? 
What  but  this  has  increafed  the  lift  of  feceders,  who 
reckon  among  them  the  moft  excellent  of  the  profelfion  ? 
and  has  rendered  it  more  honourable  for  an  Artift  to 
exhibit  at  home,  than  to  expofe  his  produdtions  to  the 
2  ribaldry 
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ribaldry  of  the  envious  and  malignant  ?  and  thereby 
prevents  foreigners  (whofe  tafte  is  perhaps  better  regu¬ 
lated  than  we  fuppofe)  from  acquiring  a  juft  idea  of  our 
proficiency  in  fcience  and  art. 

To  attempt  at  a  remedy  for  fome  of  the  more  glar¬ 
ing  of  thefe  abufes,  let  me  advife  Artifts  never  to  write 
Jlrittures  in  the  news-papers ,  decrying  others,  and  ap¬ 
plauding  themfelves;  nor  to  infer t paragraphs  enumerat¬ 
ing  their  own  merits,  for  which  they  pay  half  guineas , 
and  guineas  :  it  is  now  no  fecret;  in  its  nature  it  could 
not  long  continue  one  ;  and  when  found  out  and  clear¬ 
ly  traced  to  their  author,  who  will  employ  or  counte¬ 
nance  him  ?  Quit  the  pen,  and  fpeak  with  the  pencil : 
let  your  abilities  on  the  canvas,  or  drawing,  proclaim 
your  reputation;  not  your  afperfive  and  often  unjuft 
paragraphs.  As  for  the  puff  direft^  the  child  who  can 
hardly  fpell  it,  can  detecft  it.  But  let  me  alfo  advife  you, 
to  exhibit  only  your  own  works,  under  your  own  name. 
There  are  ftrange  reports  current  this  year,  of  very  odd 
miftakes  committed  by  an  artift,  who  thought  he  was  the 
author  of  a  picture  which  accompanied  his  others,  but 
all  who  knew  any  thing  thought  otherwife.  ’Tis  a  fad 
thing  for  an  artift  to  have  a  fhort  memory,  unlefs  he 
could  infure  an  equal  infirmity  to  every  fpediator.  But 
of  what  are  thefe  the  fymptoms  ?  Do  they  indicate  a 
thriving,  healthy,  found  ftate  ?  I  fear  not :  and  therefore 
ere  they  advance  to  a  public  and  evident  mortification, 
I  have  done  my  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  this  reproof; 
by  relating,  in  plain  terms,  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  cafe  as 
I  hear  it  from  others,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  :  let  me 

hope 
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hope  it  may  nave  its  effect  *  fmce  it  will  be  fo  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  art. 

Mr  Editor,  I  ought  not  to  conclude,  without  think¬ 
ing  your  candour  too  candid :  but  this  perhaps  you 
efleem  a  compliment  from 

Yours,  See. 

X .  . 

P.  S.  Having  applied  to  a  very  ingenious  phyfical  gen¬ 
tleman  of  my  acquaintance  for  fuch  a  recipe  as  you  v 
wifh,  for  in  your  laft,  he  pointed  me  to  the  following 
in  his  Difpenfatory. 

Ad  Harm,  reftor.  inter  Querul. 

R  Senf  commun.  £  i.  Urbanit ,  Liter  at.  Probit  at.  Veritat. 
ana  Gr.  i.  fi.  mixt.  S.  A. 

But  he  fays,  he  fometimes  is  obliged  to  preferibe  a 
very  rough  medicine  in  fuch  cafes  :  I  copied  it  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  require  it. 

R.  Raccul.  ^hiercin.  feu  Fraxin.  quadrupedat.  Imponai. 
valid,  ad  Humer.  Patient.  &  let.  congeminent.  tot  quot  ne- 
ceffar.  This  is  faidtobeof  great  ufe,  Adfcriptor.fcurril. 
&  defam.  reformand. 

I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  firft  of  thefe  com- 
pofitions;  its  merit  might  juftly  entitle  it  to  the  notice 
of  parliament,  if  they  had  any  time  to  fpare  from 
taxation.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  very  ancient  remedy  ; 
we  haye  evidence  of  it  being  ufed  by  that  part  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Roman  College  called  LiHors  ;  it  ftill 
maintains  fome  refpedt  in  modern  practice,  though  to® 
much  degraded  by  empirics. 
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Nicholas  Poussin. 


Iftstori/  Painter. 


MISCELLANIES, 


NICHOLAS  POUSSIN, 

defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Picardy  ;  but 
born  at  Andely,  a  town  in  Normandy,  in  1 594.  His 
natural  difpofition  and  love  to  the  arts,  was  (Lengthened 
by  the  rudiments  of  polite  literature,  which  he  ftudied 
at  home.  He  acquired  the  principles  of  defign,  at  Paris  ; 
and  geometry,  perfpediive,  and  anatomy,  at  Rome.  He 
pra<3tifed  in  the  fchool  of  Domenichino,  but  without 
attaching  himfelf  to  his  manner.  The  antique,  he 
ftudied  in  company  with  Fiamingo,  and  from  thence  he 
drew  the  principal  part  of  his  merit.  Thefe  examples 
of  art,  he  copied  and  defigned  perpetually,  but  con¬ 
tented  himfelf,  generally,  with  infpecting  the  pi6tures, 
and  other  works  of  the  modern  matters  ;  he  may  be  faid 
therefore  to  have  been  his  own  fchool,  and  to  have  formed 
himfelf  on  the  antique  as  his  models,  together  with 
his  own  refledtions  on  nature. 

He  painted  principally  fubjedts  containing  figures 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  in  which  he  fucceeded  much 
the  belt.  He  remained  many  years  at  Rome  ;  and  was 
nominated  by  the  Pope  as  one  of  twelve  of  the  moft 
confiderable  painters  in  Rome,  to  execute  a  feries  of 
pi£tures  for  the  king  of  Spain.  He  became  at  length  fo 
univerfally  celebrated,  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Louis  XHI.  to  write  to  him,  inviting  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France j  and  Monf  Chantelou  was  ordered  by 
29  F  that 
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that  minifler,  to  wait  on  him.  In  1640,  he  came  to 
Paris  ;  but,  befide  that  his  merit  was  not  without  ene¬ 
mies  there,  the  king  and  the  cardinal  both  dying  while 
he  was  in  Italy,  whither  he  returned  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
he  laid  afide  his  intended  fettlement,  and  continued  at 
Rome  till  his  deceafe,  A.  D.  1666.  The  year  before 
he  died,  he  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  ftroke,  the  effects 
of  which  are  vifible  in  the  drawings  he  made  after  that 
time  ;  for  although  unable  to  paint,  he  ceafed  not  to  invent 
and  compofe. 

Poussin  was  a  learned  and  very  intelligent  painter, 
elevated  in  his  ideas,  and  noble  in  his  manner  of  treating 
the  fubjedts  which  he  undertook  :  and  as  he  previoufly 
meditated  a  long  time  on  the  compofition  of  his  pieces, 
they  are  in  general  well  conduced  ;  very  few  ufelefs 
figures  are  to  be  found  in  his  works.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  practitioner  in  defign  ;  in  his  genius  very  hiftorical 
and  poetical  :  his  Hyle  is  heroic  and  grand,  no  mafter 
underflood  better  the  various  paffions  of  the  mind, 
and  their  effedts  ;  or  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  natural  objedts  in  general  :  his  knowledge  of  cha¬ 
racter,  of  the  coflume,  and  of  national  peculiarities  was 
very  extenfive,  and  by  continual  ftudy  became  alfo  very 
accurate. 

His  genius  inclined  naturally  much  more  to  the  fevere 
than  to  the  graceful  :  he  did  not  debafe  his  art  by  affedta- 
tion,  or  by  frivolity. 

Having  ftudied  the  antique  for  his  ftyle  of  drawing,  he 
adhered  to  it  perhaps  fomewhat  too  clofely  ;  which  im¬ 
parts  to  fome  of  his  figures  the  air  of  flatues  ;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting,  thofe  who  imagined  they  could 
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indicate  the  original  antiques  which  he  adopted  for  mo¬ 
dels  ;  this  made  him  too  much  negledl  the  truth  of  nature, 
and  by  introducing  into  his  painting  too  many  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fculpture,  has  occafioned  a  hard  and  dry  man¬ 
ner,  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  folds  in  his  draperies, 
and  an  almofl  total  abfence  of  delicacy  and  fvveetnefs  of 
colouring,  which  he  feems  to  have  greatly  undervalued, 
if  not  defpifed.  This  is  to  be  underflood  of  his  hiflory 
pieces  ;  for  his  landfcapes  are  truly  capital,  and  truly  na¬ 
tural  alfo  ;  the  different  effedfs  arifing  from  natural  caufes 
are  well  reprefented  :  florms  and  tempefls,  the  feafons,  the 
times  of  the  day,  various  kinds  of  trees,  well  adapted 
buildings,  and  a  happy  compofition,  efpeciaily  of  antique 
fubjedls,  are  among  his  merits  :  and  perhaps,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  rank  Poussin  among  the  moft  eminent  land- 
fcape  painters  that  ever  lived. 

His  converfation  ufually  was  philofophical,  and  in¬ 
genious  :  he  was  refpedfable  in  his  manner,  and  acquain¬ 
ted  with  thofe  who  had  the  fame  charadter.  He  was 
fo  little  infedfed  with  the  defire  of  gain,  that  he  always 
returned  the  money  which  was  paid  him  for  pieces, 
above  the  price  he  had  marked  on  the  back  of  the  cloth  : 
thereby  maintaining  a  humble,  but  contented  mediocrity. 
In  many  refpedls  he  was  his  own  fervant  ;  fothat  when 
waiting  on  cardinal  Massiusi  to  the  door  one  evening, 
he  himfelf  carried  the  lamp,  I  pity  you  Monf.  Poussin, 
faid  the  cardinal,  that  you  have  no  fervant  ;  and  I  much 
more  pity  your  LordJhipy  replied  Poussin,  that  you  have  fo 
many . 

Poussin’s  judgment  has  ufually  been  allowed  to  be 
excellent  \  but  he  has  been  thought  unjuflly  fevere  in  his 

opinion 
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opinion  of  Raphaelle,  that  although  he  was  an 
Angel  in  comparifon  of  the  moderns ,  he  was  an  afs  in 
refpefl  of  the  ancients.  Poussin,  fay  fome,  only  fpeaks 
the  language  of  a  Have  to  the  antique  ;  not  the  decifion 
of  a  liberal  painter  :  while  others  think,  that  becaufe 
he  faw  things  with  more  than  ufual  perfpicuity,  he  was 
led  to  fuch  a  fentiment.  Nor  is  it  fo  derogatory  to 
the  genius  of  Raphaelle,  as  appears  at  firft  fight, 
if  we  confider  the  early  period  at  which  his  career 
terminated  :  what  might  not  that  genius  have  done  in 
an.  additional  twenty  years  ! 

As  he  painted  principally  eafel-pieces,  Poussin’s 
pi£tures  are  circulated  everywhere  ,  and  when  not  too 
obfcure  are  highly  valued.  His  drawings  are  generally 
a  fimple  outline,  and  merely  indications  of  the  principal 
fhadows  inferted  with  a  biftre  walh. 


***  A  refpedlable  correfpondent,  who  figns  himfelf  B. 
B.  informs  us,  that  he  has  heard  of  a  compofition  which  is 
faid  to  be  extremely  ufeful  in  drawing  Architecture,  &c. 
to  cover  thofe  parts  which  are  intended  to  be  kept 
white,  while  the  parts  about  them  are  coloured ;  fo  that,  al¬ 
though  the  whole  may  be  coloured  as  defigned,  yet  by  the 
removal  of  the  compofition,  the  parts  under  it  are  prefer- 
ved.  If  we  underhand  him  rightly,  we  might  inftance 
in  the  panes  of  windows  ;  where  a  narrow  and  light 
ilreak  reprefents  the  wood,  while  the  glafs  is  ufually 
blackened  :  this  light  break  might  be  preferved  by  the 
compofition,  although  the  whole  was  wafhed  over 
deeply.  We  confefs  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fuch 
compofition,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  will  pleafe  to 
communicate  information  of  any  fuch,  and  of  its 
utility,  it  fhall  certainly  be  inferted  in  our  work. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  fome  peculiar  preparation  of 
ifinglafs ,  which  though  fluid  when  warm,  when  cold, 
acquires;  a  confidence,  and  may  chip  up  on  being 
touched. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Strutt’s  fecond  volume  of  his  elaborate 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Engravers 
being  lately  publifhed,  we  take  the  prefent  opportunity 
of  introducing  it  to  our  readers  ;  and,  without  further 
preface,  fhall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his  Essay  on  the 
Art  of  Engraving,  which  is  prefixed  to  it. 

Mr.  S.  previoufly  notices  the  different  manners  of  the 
German  and  Italian  early  fchools  of  engraving  ;  and 
very  jufily  confiders  the  firft,  as  paying  more  attention  to 
the  mechanical  management  and  neatnefs  of  the  tool, 
than  to  correct  defign,  or  happy  expreflion  ;  while  the 
latter,  by  attending  anxioufly  to  the  forms  of  figures, 
neglected  the  fweetnefs  and  delicacy  of  manual  execu¬ 
tion.  The  reafon  is  evident;  for  the  Italians,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Rome  (who  are  here  principally  to  be  under¬ 
flood)  poffefling  the  treafures  of  Antiquity,  whofe  cor- 
re&nefs  Of  form  is  their  glory,  attained  by  perpetual 
ffudy  to  a  regular  imitation  of  their  beauties  :  while  the 
Germans  were  obliged  to  feek  in  cafual  nature  for  what 
they  wanted  ;  and,  being  deftitute  of  authentic  exam¬ 
ples,  out  of  a  very  limited  choice,  frequently  failed  in 
choofing  the  belt  of  what  they  had. 

1  The  limplicity  of  ftyle,  which  fo  evidently  marks 
the  beft  Italian  prints  of  this  period,  has  been  cenfured, 
30  G  with. 
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with  no  fmall  feverity,  by  the  modern  French  artiffs. 
They  fpeak  of  the  ftudying  of  the  antiques  as  carried 
too  far  ;  and  remark,  that  the  fwellings  of  the  mufcles, 
and  markings  of  the  joints  are  too  equally  round  and 
uniform,  wanting  the  flat  parts,  which  appear  in  nature, 
and  not  only  give  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  form  of  the 
outlines,  but  add  greatly  to  the  fpirit  and  expreflion  of 
the  drawing,  efpecially  in  ftrong  and  mufcular  figures. 

‘It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  antiques 
fhould  be  blended  with  the  ftudy  of  nature.  Where 
the  latter  is  wholly  negleCted,  in  preference  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  works  of  fuch  an  artift,  though  correCtly  drawn, 
have  always  much  of  the  coldnefs  and  inanimation  of 
marble  ftatues.  And  where  nature  alone  is  attended  to, 
without  the  ftudy  of  the  antiques,  the  defeCts,  in  general, 
will  be  more  exceptionable  than  in  the  former  cafe 
For,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  works  of  the  German 
artifts,  a  bad,  vitiated  manner  is  contracted,  which  im- 
poverifhes  the  compofitions  even  of  the  greateft  matters. 
And  this  arifes  from  the  great  difficulty  of  meeting  with 
nature  truly  fine  and  perfeCt  in  all  her  parts.  Fine 
forms  have  been  felected  by  the  ancient  ftatuaries,  from 
variety  of  different  fubjeCts,  and  united  by  a  proportion, 
which  has  generally  been  confidered  as  very  excellent. 
To  thefe  forms,  and  to  this  proportion,  we  fhould  care¬ 
fully  turn  our  eyes  ^  but  nature  furely  ought  not  to  be 
negleCted. 

‘  Thefe  obfervations,  it  is  prefumed,  are  juft  in  them- 
felves  ;  but  the  objections,  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  beft  works  of  Marc  Antonio  ; 
and  whenever  they  have  been  fo,  it  muff:  have  arifen 

from 
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from  the  critic’s  not  having  carefully  examined  the  en¬ 
gravings  by  that  great  mafter.  It  is  granted,  that  his 
outlines  are  fometimes  harfh,  and  the  terminations  of 
the  fhadows  defe&ive  in  harmony,  and  want  thofe  gra¬ 
dations  of  light  and  ftiadow,  which  produce  an  agreeable 
effe<ft ;  but  whoever  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
tracing  thofe  very  prints,  will  find  the  outlines  correct 
and  beautiful ;  he  will  obferve,  that  the  form  of  the 
mufcles  are  juft,  and  that  the  knitting  of  the  joints, 
and  the  markings  of  the  extremities,  are  very  finely 
exprefled.  They  will  hold  far  better  wdth  George 
Ghifti  of  Mantua,  and  thofe  who  followed  his  ftyle  of 
engraving.  Ghifti,  though  a  man  of  abilities,  was  a 
great  mannerift,  and  certainly  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  beautiful  variety  of  forms,  which  are  found  in 
nature. 

4  Bernard  Picart,  a  French  artift,  who  flourifhed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  party,  who  have  fet  their  faces  againft  the 
works  of  old  mafters  ;  and  thofe,  in  particular,  of  Marc 
Antonio  and  his  fcholars.  “  The  outlines  of  their 

figures,”  fays  he,  (t  when  they  worked  from  the 
“  defigns  of  Raphael,  *are  hard,  equal  lines  ;  the  engrav- 
4t  ing  part  is  neat,  but  meagre,  and  without  roundnefs, 
u  or  gradation  of  light  and  fhadow,  which  the  con- 
“  noifteurs  pretend  to  applaud,  and  call  improperly  the 
44  gout  de  Rafael.  But,”  adds  he,  “  when  the  prints  are 
46  compared  with  the  drawings,  they  are  found,  not 
if  only  to  be  very  inferior,  but  by  no  means  perfetft 
*e  copies  :  the  engravers,  in  many  inftances,  having  taken 
44  unwarrantable  liberties,  fuch  as  adding  back-grounds, 
G  2  “  where 
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“  where  there  are  none,  and  working  over  parts,  which 
“  are  left  clear  and  light  in  the  originals.”  But  in  this 
indance  he  either  was  not  informed,  or  had  forgotten, 
that  Marc  Antonio,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  difciples, 
worked  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Raphael ;  and 
thofe  alterations  were  mod  probably  made  by  the  painter 
himfelf.  So  alfo,  if  we  look  at  the  Saint  Cecilia  from 
Raphael,  as  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  and  compare  it 
with  the  engraving  by  Strange,  from  the  picture  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  we  fhall  find  the  compofition  confiderably  varied  ; 
and  fome  of  the  figures,  that  efpecially  of  Mary  Mag - 
delen ,  totally  changed.  But  the  reafon  is  evident  ;  the 
print  by  Marc  Antonio,  was  taken  from  the -original 
drawing  ;  and  the  alterations  took  place,  when  the  artid 
painted  his  defign  upon  the  canvafs.  Indeed,  not  only 
he,  but  his  difciples,  alfo,  worked,  in  general,  from  the 
drawings  of  Raphael,  and  very  feldom  from  his  pic¬ 
tures. 

*  By  way  of  foftening  the  feverity  of  his  other  remarks, 
he  adds,  “  Give  Marc  Antonio  and  the  old  maders  their 
“  due,  for  they  claim,  indulgence.  It  is  extraordinary, 
“  that  they  fhould  have  pufhed  the  art  fo  far  as  they  did, 
“  at  fo  early  a  period.  But,”  continues  he,  “  when 
“  the  advocates  for  them  pretend  to  fay,  thai  the  art  of 
“  engraving  has  not  been  improved  fince  their  time, 
u  they  talk  abfurdly.”  Without  doubt,  if  any  one  did 
pretend  to  aflert  fo  manifed  a  falfehood,  it  would  be 
abfurd ;  but  till  the  old  maders  do  meet  with  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary  an  advocate,  no  arguments  on  the  contrary  are 
necelfary  :  the  fa£t  is  too  generally  known,  even  by 
people  who  are  not  judges,  to  need  them.  Therefore, 
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fo  much  of  his  difcourfe,  at  leaft,  might  reafonably 
have  been  fpared.  He  writes,  he  informs  us,  to  remove 
the  prejudices,  which  many  of  the  admirers  of  the 
ancient  mafters  had  formed  againft  the  modern  artifts. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  neceftary,  in  order  to 
elevate  the  fame  of  the  moderns,  to  ftrip  antiquity  of  all 
its  laurels,  and  blot  out,  with  a  ftroke  of  the  pen,  the 
merit  of  many  very  great  artifts,  only  becaufe  that 
merit  was  become  the  objedt  of  admiration.  Neither 
is  this  violent  method  of  proceeding  by  any  means  well 
calculated  to  remove  the  prejudices,  which  any  might 
have  imbibed ;  nor  even  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
prevalence  of  cuftom,  which  has  led  and  does  lead  many 
to  venerate  the  productions  of  the  ancients  ;  though,  in 
reality,  they  have  never  difcovered  one  of  the  beauties, 
for  which  alone  they  are  entitled  to  refpect.  Certainly, 
when  we  fpeak  of  the  mechanical  part  of  engraving, 
the  tafte  and  beauty  of  finifhing,  the  judicious  diftribu- 
tions  of  light  and  fhadow,  the  works  of  the  old  mafters 
will  bear  no  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  modem  ones. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  added,  that  the  mechanical  part 
of  engraving  is  too  much  the  objedt  in  view,  in  the 
prefent  day  ;  while  the  more  eflential  parts,  namely, 
corre&nefs  and  purity  of  drawing,  in  which  the  ancients 
excelled,  are  often  haftily  overlooked. 

‘  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  advantageous  to 
Picart,  if  he  had  never  entered  the  held  againft  the 
ancients,  or,  at  leaft,  if  he  had  ceafed  hoftilities,  when 
he  had  laid  down  his  pen.  But  not  contented  with 
abufing  their  works,  his  vanity  prompted  him,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  take  up  the  point  and  the  graver,  to  con¬ 
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vince  the  world  how  much  it  had  been  impofed  upon. 
For  this  purpofe  he  imitated  the  etchings  and  engravings 
of  various  mailers,  and  called  the  collection  the  innocent 
impoflors .  But  they  fufficiently  prove  his  want  of  abili¬ 
ties  to  execute  the  work  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  deceive 
an  experienced  judge.  The  two  following  engravings 
are  all  I  fhall  take  notice  of.  The  firll  is  a  Venus  and 
Cupid,  copied  from  a  drawing  by  Raphael,  in  the  King 
of  France’s  cabinet.  This  drawing  was. engraved  by 
Marc  Antonio.  The  fecond  is  a  Bacchanal,  from  a 
drawing  by  the  fame  mailer,  in  the  fame  cabinet ;  and 
It  was  firll  engraved  by  Agofiino  de  Mufis,  the  Vene¬ 
tian,  who  was  the  fcholar  of  Marc  Antonio.  Having 
difcovered  the  original  drawings,  he  gravely  tells  us,  that 
he  thought  he  could  produce  fomething  better,  than 
what  had  excited  fo  long  the  admiration  of  the  curious  ; 
and  with  this  laudable  refolution  he  fet  to  work,  and 
appears  to  have  been  well  fatisfied  with  the  productions 
of  his  graver.  But  can  the  voice  of  candour  fay  he 
has  been  fuccefsful  ?  I  apprehend  not.  I  have  not,  it  is 
true,  feen  the  original  drawings,  from  which  the  prints 
are  engraved  ;  but  if  they  are  faithful  tranfcripts  of  thofe 
drawings,  I  Ihould  not  helitate  to  declare,  that  Raphael 
learned  the  art  of  defign  in  the  French  academy  ;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  drew  in  the  very  llyle 
adopted  by  Picart  himlelf.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
Picart,  like  his  countryman  Nicholas  Dorigny,  has  fo 
much  frenchified  the  Italian  painter,  that  he  would  find 
it  a  difficult  talk  at  firll  fight  to  know  his  own  compo- 
fition. 
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Picart  was  certainly  a  very  able  artift  in  his  way; 
but  not  being  fond  of  the  graver,  his  prints  are  never 
highly  finifhed.  His  great  excellence  lay  in  dehgning 
and  engraving  fraall  compofitions  for  vignettes  and 
other  book  plates  ;  and  his  works  in  this  line  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  meritorious.  In  juftice  to  him  we  ought  to 
obferve,  that  he  did  not  live  to  publish  the  above-men¬ 
tioned-  work ;  but  being  approved  of  by  his  friends, 
it  was  given  to  the  public  after  his  death.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  they  had  not  judgment  ftiftxcient 
to  fupprefs  it.  His  misfortune  was  fuch  as  many  other 
great  men  have  experienced  through  the  zeal  of  their 
friends  to  publifh  all  their  productions,  which  zeal  has 
often  been  more  prejudicial  to  their  fame,  than  all  the 
malevolence  of  their  enemies. 

c  It  is  probable  that  Picart’ s  judgment  was  milled  by 
his  vanity;  but  this  motive  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  a  writer  of  our  own  country,  who,  pofiefted  of  very 
little  more  knowledge  in  the  arts,  than  what  is  difplayed 
by  a  lift  of  technical  terms.,  and  a  few  theoretical  ob- 
fervations,  has  taken  a  decided  part  with  Picart,  and 
levelled  his  anathemas  againft  the  old  mafters,  in 
general,  through  the  medium  of  Marc  Antonio. 

c  Picart  was  not  the  firft  artift,  who  attempted  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  unwary  connoifteurs.  Henry  Goltzius,  a 
German  mafter,  and  a  man  of  fuperior  abilities,  being 
difgufted  at  the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  works 
of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  other  artifts  of 
thofe  fchools,  when  compared  with  his  own,  (for  he 
had  attempted  to  improve  the  tafte  of  his  country,  and 
this  attempt  was  not  immediately  relifhed)  undertook  m 
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a  deciftve  manner  to  prove,  that  his  talents  were  not 
inferior  to  thofe  of  his  predeceffors.  In  order  to  diveft 
his  contemporaries  of  fo  unreafonable  a  prejudice,  he 
engraved  a  plate  reprefenting  the  circumcifon  of  Ghrifl, 
in  the  ftyle  of  Albert  Durer,  which  we  are  informed, 
and,  indeed,  we  can  eafily  credit  the  information,  being 
printed  on  foiled  paper,  and  torn  to  give  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  antiquity,  was  really  fold  as  a  curious  perform¬ 
ance  by  that  mailer.  He  then  proceeded  to  engrave 
the  adoration  of  the  wije  men ,  in  the  flvle  of  Lucas  of 
Leyden,  and  was  equally  fuccefsful.  Thefe  prints, 
which  confift  of  fix,  are  called  his  maflerpieces,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  undeferving  of  that  appellation. 
The  lafl  of  them  reprefents  a  holy  family ,  and  is  in  his 
own  ftyle.  This  admirable  print  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  of  the  others  ;  and,  without  doubt,  it  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  intention  of  the  artift,  that  it  fhould  be  fo.’ 

Thefe  complaints  againft  Picart  are  repeated  under 
his  article  in  the  Dictionary. 

Will  Mr.  S.  permit  us  (by  no  means  fo  devoted  to 
the  old  mafters  as  himfelf,  though  very  fenfible  of  their 
merits)  to  remark,  that  perhaps  he  may  have  fallen  into 
the  fame  error  for  which  he  has  condemned  Picart  ? 
we  mean  want  of  candour.  Is  it  probable,  that  Pi¬ 
cart  fhould  fuppofe  a  phantom,  merely  to  combat  it  ? 
or,  that  he  fhould  tell  us*  the  advocates  for  the  old 
mafters  fay,  “  engraving  has  not  been  improved  ftnce 
u  their  time,”  unlefs  fuch  language  was  held  by  the 
profound  connoifteurs  of  his  place  and  day?  It  is  un¬ 
likely,  any  man  fhould  be  fo  unwife,  efpecially  one  who 
had  very  much  better  employment.  But  we  find  this 
4  unrea- 
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•mireafonable  attachment  to  old  matters  is  &  kind  of 
traditionary  failing,  which  in  the  days  of  Goltzius 
had  its  effeCts  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  they  have  not 
ceafed. 

We  have  often  reflected  with  terror  on  the  fitu- 
ation  of  many  a  meritorious  Artift,  who,  while  living, 
could  fcarcely  perfuade  his  cotemporaries  that  he  pof- 
felfed  any  merit ;  although,  when  dead,  fo  many  beauties 
have  been  difcovered  in  his  works  by  the  double-ground 
fpeCtacles  of  veritable  connoifleurs,  that  their  pofleflors 
have  furveyed  them  with  extacy.  Much  as  the  coin  of 
antiquity,  while  frefh,  paffed  from  hand  to  hand  ;  from 
bag  to  bag ;  rubbed  and  defaced  :  but  when  ufelefs  as 
Currency,  and  picked  up  from  among  rubbilh,  is  denomi¬ 
nated  medals,  and  with  much  glee  tranfmitted  to  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious. 

We  are  much  miftaken,  if  Mr.  S.  ought  not  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  fpirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  this  cenfure  ; 
for  with  regret  we  could  not  help  noticing,  that  the 
modern  engravers  are  flighted.  Why  fhould  not  the 
article  Rooker  have  told  us  his  birth,  as  well  as  his 
dpath,  while  it  might  eafily  have  been  known  by  enquiry 
of  his  fon  ?  and  to  Francois  Vivares  neither  birth 
Etor  death  is  dated,  although  “  his  widow  ftill  continues 
“  in  the  fame  fhop.”  Mr.  S.  fhould  have  confidered 
that  future  authors  and  connoifleurs  will  look  to  his 
Di&ionary,  among  other  works  of  the  times,  for  in¬ 
formation  refpeCting  the  prelent  period  :  and  will  they 
not  be  difappointed,  when  they  obferve  that  what  might 
have  been  colle&ed  with  a  little  trouble  is  omitted :  and 
what  might  have  been  authenticated  by  the  perfonal  en- 
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qmry  of  the  author  is  unnoticed  ?  The  two  Walker's 
are  both  marked  flourifhed  1760^  while  Anthony  has 
been  dead  many  years,  and  William  flourilhes  llill : 
Moreover,  William  fhould  not  have  been  put  before 
Anthony,  fince  he  learned  the  art  of  engraving  from 
Anthony,  being  originally  (we  think)  a  dyer. 

Mr.  S.  has  accultomed  himfelf  to  look  with  fuch 
reverence  on  the  old  mailers,  that  he  has  forgot  thofe 
1’eiTer  particularities  which  operate  with  much  force, 
though  with  little  notice :  Thus  in  his  frontifpiece  he 
fuppofes  (what  we  think  could  not  be,)  that  Marc 
Antonio  has  engraved  this  fubje£t  as  a  compofition  of 
Raphaelle  ;  where,  as  we  fee  in  k  nothing  more  than 
a  couple  of  ftudies  from  nature  (for  academy  figures  we 
mull  not  call  them)  ;  which  being  well  drawn,  and 
happening  to  pleafe  the  engraver,  he  has  put  together,, 
and  thereby  compofed  an  Adam  offering  the  forbidden 
fruit  to  Eve.  Moreover,  this  feems  a  juil  inilance  of  Pi- 
cart’s  fuppoiition,  that  the  engravers  of  thofe  times 
took  unwarrantable  liberties  in  the  addition  of  back¬ 
grounds,  &c.  for  furely  Raphaelle  did  not  compofe 
fuch  a  paradife  ;  where  two  trees  grow  like  fillers,  each 
having  loll  a  limb  by  the  faw  ;  and  where  in  the  back¬ 
ground  are  feveral  farm-houfes  of  two  / lories  each,  and 
one  with  a  fpire  to  it ;  but  no  living  creature  befide  the- 
original  pair,  and  the  cherub-faced  ferpent.  Now  we 
think  it  evident,  that  of  thefe  old  mailers  one  mult  be  in 
an  error ;  will  Mr.  S.  lay  it  on  the  painter,  or  on  the 
engraver  ?  Nor  can  any  perlon  judge  by  the  print  be¬ 
fore  him,  what  credit  is  due  to  the  abilities  of  Marc 
Antonio,  iince,  Mr.  S.  having  “  confidered  the  ori- 
ginal  print  as  a  drawing,”  has  added  a  modern  man¬ 
ner*. 
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tier,  and  modern  delicacy,  which  do  the  modern  artiR 
much  honour. 

Having  thus  blown  afide  a  little  of  the  venerable  duft, 
which,  while  it  only  concealed  blemifhes,  was  fuppofed 
to  add  beauties,  we  fhall  very  readily  pay  the  tribute  of 
praife  where  it  appears  juftly  due  ;  but  this  in  order. 

* 

Mr.  S.  gives  us  among  his  plates  feveral  ftamps, 
which  prove  how  very  near  the  ancients  were  to  the 
difcovery  of  printing;  they  are  curious,  and  we  very 
much  wilh  the  fubjed:  were  purfued  fomewhat  further; 
a  few  plates  might  with  little  expence  be  engraved,  and 
perhaps  they  might  well  repay  the  trouble. 

The  Dictionary  part  of  this  work  has  been  attended 
With  immenfe  labour  ;  many  obfcure  names  are  deterre , 
and  many  good  obfervations  made  :  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  belt  book  of  the  kind  extant,  and  will  be  found  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful  to  collectors  of  prints,  and  to  thofe  who 
value  fcarcities,  rarieties,  and  curiofities. 

We  fhall  feleCt  Mr.  S’s  account  (to  which  we  have 
added  a  portrait,  with  fome  additions  from  other  autho¬ 
rities)  of  that  very  eminent  engraver, 

WENCESLAUS  HOLLAR. 

Born,  1607.  Died,  1677. 

This  extraordinary  artift  was  born  at  Prague,  in  Bohe¬ 
mia.  His  parents  were  in  a  genteel  line  of  life  ;  and  he 
was  at  firlt  defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  But  the 
civil  commotions,  which  happened  in  his  youth,  ruining 
his  family  affairs,  he  was  obliged  to  fhift  for  himfeif; 
and  by  difcovering  fome  genius  for  the  arts,  he  was 
placed  with  Marian,  a  very  able  defigner  and  engraver 
of  views.  Being  himfeif  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  he 
profited  hafiily  from  the  inftruClion  of  his  tutor.  Arx 
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ccce  homo,  with  a  madona  and  child,  two  fmall  plates, 
are  faid  to  be  among  his  earlieft  productions.  They 
are  dated  1625.  He  principally  excelled  in  drawing 
geometrical  and  perfpeclive  views  and  plans  of  build¬ 
ings,  ancient  and  modern  cities  and  towns ;  alfo  land- 
fcapes,  and  every  kind  of  natural  and  artificial  curiofi- 
ties  j  which  he  executed  with  a  pen,  in  a  very  peculiar 
ftyle,  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  He 
travelled  through  feveral  of  the  great  cities  of  Germany  ; 
and  notwithftanding  all  his  merit,  met  with  fo  little 
encouragement,  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  fupport 
himfelf.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  being  in  Germany,  took 
him  under  his  protection,  brought  him  to  England,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
He  engraved  a  variety  of  plates  from  the  Arundel  col¬ 
lection,  and  the  portrait  of  the  earl  himfelf  on  horfe- 
back. 

The  civil  wars,  which  happened  foon  after  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ruined  his  fortune.  He  was  taken  prifoner,  with 
fome  of  the  royal  party,  and  with  difficulty  efcaped : 
when  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  joined  his  old  pa¬ 
tron,  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He  fettled  in  that  city  for  a 
time,  and  publiffied  a  confiderable  number  of  plates ; 
but  his  patron  going  to  Italy  foon  after,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  Hollar  fell  again  into  diftrefs,  and  was 
obliged  to  tvork  for  the  print  and  bookfellers  of  An- 
twerp,  at  very  low  prices. 

At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  into 
England,  where,  though  he  had  fufficient  employment, 
the  prices  he  received  for  his  engravings  were  fo  greatly 
inadequate  to  the  labour  necelfarily  required,  that  he 
could  but  barely  fubfift.  And  the  plague,  with  the 
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iucceeding  fire  of  London,  putting,  for  fome  time,  an 
effectual  flop  to  bufinefs,  his  affairs  were  fo  much  em- 
barraffed,  that  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  improve 
his  fortune.  Stent,  the  printfeller,  according  to  Vertue, 
taking  advantage  of  the  poor  man’s  neceflitv,  caufed 
him  to  draw  and  engrave  the  view  of  Greenwich,  on 
two  large  plates,  for  the  paltry  fum  of  thirty  ft  filings, 
which,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  muif  have  been  worth,  at  leaf!:,  five  times 
as  much.  But  fuch,  it  feems,  was  the  unconfcionable 
rapacity  of  the  Britifh  dealer,  and  fuch  the  low  eftate 
of  the  difireffed  artifl,  whofe  great  ability  and  ufeful 
labours  furely  merited  a  very  different  reward.  Born  in 
all  things  to  be  unfortunate,  when  employed  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  towns  and  forts  at 
Tangiers,  whither  he  went  for  that  purpofe,  he  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  being  made  a  prifoner  by  the  Turks,  and 
returning  home  with  difficulty,  inftead  of  being  paid  in 
a  liberal  manner  for  his  trouble,  he  received  no  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds.  It  is  uncertain,  when  or 
where  he  died  ;  but  Vertue  fays,  he  found  in  the  regif- 
ter  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Weflmftfter,  that  he  was  buried* 
March  28,  1677.  If  this  be  true,  he  was  70  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Grofe,  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Qldys, 
Norroy  King  of  Arms,  has  favoured  me  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdotes  concerning  this  artifl,  of  wfiich  Ver¬ 
tue  does  not  give  us  the  lead  hint.  He  ufed  to  work 
for  the  bookfellers  at  the  rate  of  four-pence  an  hour  ; 
and  always  had  an  hour-glafs  before  him.  He  was  fo 
yery  fcrupuloufly  exa£t,  that,  when  obliged  to  attend  the 
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calls  of  nature,  or  whilft  talking,  though  with  the  per- 
fons  for  whom  he  was  working,  and  about  their  own 
bufinefs,  he  conftantly  laid  down  the  glafs,  to  prevent 
the  fand  from  running,  Neverthelefs,  all  his  great  in- 
duftry,  of  which  his  numerous  works  bear  fufficient 
teftimony,  could  not  procure  him  a  fufficient  mainte¬ 
nance  ;  for  he  was  fo  extremelv  poor  and  diftrefled,  that 
the  bailiffs  were  in  his  lodgings  to  feize  for  rent,  when 
he  was  dying.  Senfible  of  his  approaching  end,  he  ear- 
neftly  befought  their  forbearance  only  for  an, hour  or 
two,  faying,  that  they  might  then  take  the  only  piece  of 
furniture  he  had,  the  bed  on  which  he  was  laying,  as  he 
fhould  have  no  further  occafion  for  it. 

As  many  of  the  works  of  this  artift  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  it  may  be  needlefs  to  inform  the  reader, 
that,  generally  fpeaking,-  they  are  etchings  performed 
almoft  entirely  with  the  point.  They  poffefs  great 
fpirit,  with  aftoniihing  freedom  and  lightnefs,  efpecially 
when  we  confider  how  highly  he  has  finiflied  fome  of 
them.  His  views  of  abbies,  churches,  ruins,  &c.  with, 
his  ffiells,  muffs,  and  every  fpecies  of  ft  ill  life,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  his  landfcapes  frequently  have  great  merit ; 
and  his  diftant  views  of  towns  and  cities  are  not  only 
executed  in  a  very  accurate,  but  a  very  pleafing  manner* 
In  drawing  the  human  figure  he  was  moft  defective ; 
his  outlines  are  ftiff  and  incorrect,  and  the  extremities 
marked  without  the  leaft  degree  of  knowledge.  In 
fome  few  inftances,  he  has  attempted  to  execute  his 
plates  with  the  graver  only ;  but  here  be  has  failed 
prodigioufly.  [We  think  we  have  heard  it  obferved 
that  he  worked  entirely  with  his  left  hand.] 
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We  (hall  alfo  fele£l,  for  the  information  of  our  read-* 
ers,  Mr.  S.’s  account  of 

CLAUDE  M  E  L  L  A  N. 

HP*  HIS  lingular  artift  was  a  native  of  Abbeville  in 
Picardy.  His  father  was  the  receiver  of  the 
euftoms  in  that  town  ;  and  he  took  great  care  of  the 
education  of  his  fon.  Plis  genius  for  drawing  difcover- 
ing  itfelf  very  early  in  life,  he  was  fent  to  Paris,  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Simon  Vouet,  in  order  to 
perfect  himfelf  in  that  art,  and  his  ftudies  promifed  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  application  to  them 
by  the  defire  he  had  of  learning  the  management  of  the 
graver,  which  he  acquired  with  much  facility.  From 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  engraved  a  confiderable  number  of  plates,  many  of 
which  are  held  in  great  eftimation  ;  particularly  thofe 
for  the  Jultinian  Gallery,  the  portrait  of  the  Marquis 
JuJiinian ,  and  that  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Returning 
to  France,  he  married  at  Paris,  and  fettled  there,  a.  d. 
1654.  The  king  of  France  being  made  acquainted 
with  his  merit,  aligned  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre, 
in  the  double  quality  of  a  painter  and  an  engraver.  Sur¬ 
rounded  with  honour,  and  bleffed  with  an  excellent  con- 
ftitution  which  exempted  him  from  the  difeafes  ufually 
attendant  on  age,  he  enjoyed  a  competent  fortune,  and 
was  greatly  efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died 
a.  d.  1688,  aged  87  years.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  children ;  for  his  plates,  at  the  death  of  his 
wife,  became  the  property  of  his  nephew. 

Florent  le  Comte  tells  us,  u  that  Charles  the  Second 
<c  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he 
u  invited  him  to  come  into  England,  making  him,  at 
the  fame  time,  vzry  advantageous  offers.  But  the 
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w  love  of  his  country,”  continues  that  author,  cc  pre- 
u  vented  his  accepting  of  them.” 

It  is  remarked,  that  moft  of  the  plates  which  he  engrav¬ 
ed  at  Rome,  and  before  he  went  thither,  are  executed  in 
the  ufual  manner  $  that  is,  with  parallel  ftrokes,  eroded 
with  fecond  and  third  ftrokes,  as  the  depth  of  the  fhaejows 
might  require.  But  afterwards  he  adopteda  new  mode 
of  working  with  fingle  ftrokes  only,  without  any  fe- 
eond  ftrokes  laid  upon  them ;  and  the  fhadows  are  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  fame  ftrokes,  being  made  ftronger,  and 
brought  nearer  to  each  other.  The  eftedt,  which,  he 
produced  by  this  method  of  engraving,  is  foft  and  clear. 
In  fingle  figures,  and  fmall  fubjedts,  he  fucceeded  very 
happily  ;  but  in  large  compofitions,  where  great  depth  of 
fhadow  was  required,  he  has  failed,  and  that  in  propor-* 
tion  as  the  force  of  colour  was  wanted.  Befides,  in 
fubjedts  where  feveral  figures  occur,  the  famenefs  of 
ftyle,  which  necelfarily  appears  in  every  part  of  die 
plate,  fatigues  the  eye,  and  prevents  objedts  from  re¬ 
lieving  each  other,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  flatnefs  of 
the  efFedt,  His  neateft  plates  in  this  ftyle  have  an  un- 
finiftied  appearance,  by  no  means  fuitable  to  large  en¬ 
gravings  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  lightnefs  exceedingly 
agreeable,  when  confined  to  fmall  ones.  According  to 
Le  Comte,  the  works  of  this  mafter  amount  to  342. 

We  fhall  mention  the  following  only. 

The  face  of  Chriji ,  called  the  Sudarium  of  St  a,  Veronica , 
a  middling-fized  upright  plate,  which  is  executed  en¬ 
tirely  by  a  fingle  fpiral  line,  begun  at  the  extremity  of 
$he  nofe,  and  continued,  without  quitting,  over  the 
whole  face  and  back-ground  ;  and  the  better  to  indulge 
this  lingular  undertaking,  the  face  is  reprefented  full  in 
the  front,  and  the  point  of  the  nofe  near  the  centre. 
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EXPLANATION 

OF  THE 

PRINTS 

Emblematical  of  the 

FOUR  PARTS  of  the  DAY. 


MORNING. 

^JpHIS  part  of  the  day  is  reprefented  as  riling  otfer  the 
earth,  with  the  earlieft  beams  of  the  Sun  :  The 
figure  is  fuppofed  flying  very  high  in  the  air,  and  there¬ 
fore  viewed  from  below ,  is  feen  entirely  underneath  : 
the  light  alfo  comes  on  the  figure  from  below ,  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  darting  upwards .  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  this  would  be  a  wrong  reprefentation  of  any  fimilar 
object,  if  the  globe  of  the  earth  had  been  introduced 4 
becaufe,  as  we  have  elfewhere  flhewn,  the  rays  from  the 
luminary,  never  rife^  but,  if  not  defcending,  are  at 
molt  parallel ;  the  horizon  intercepting  them,  when  the 
Sun  defcends  below  it.  But  as  here  is  nothing  introduced 
whereby  to  determine  how  high  this  figure  is  above  the 
earth,  the  liberty  is  not  ofFenfive.  The  fragrance  of 
morning,  is  iignified  by  the  flowers  which  file  ftrews 
as  fhe  advances ;  and  the  congelation  of  the  dew,  by 
the  vafe  from  which  it  falls.  Her  head  is  alfo  drefled 
with  flowers,  fignifkative  of  the  pleafures  of  Morning. 
No.  36.  K  N  O  O  N 
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NOON 

Is  reprefentcd  under  the  idea  of  Apollo,  as  the 
God  of  Day,  arrived  at  the  highefl  point  in  his  courfe, 
(or  the  meridian),  and  rather  inclining  downwards,  than 
urging  his  courfers  to  a  further  afcent.  This  idea  is  very 
frequent  among  the  Poets,  whofe  licence  we  have  here 
followed. 


EVENING 

Is  a  fingle  figure,  turning  from  the  fpe£lator,  and 
feeming  to  proceed  further  from  him.  She  is  fuppofed 
to  be  drawing  a  veil  of  mills  and  vapours,  which  arife 
from  the  earth,  over  the  adjacent  country ;  thereby 
©bfcuring  and  concealing  it. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landfcape  on  the  fight, 
And  all  the  air  a  folemn  flillnefs  holds : - 

The  fky  is  ferene  j  the  Bat,  is  a  creature  which  flies 
principally  at  twilight,  and  follows  evening  :  the  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  needs  no  explanation. 
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NIGHT 


Is  allegorized  by  a  figure  warmly  clothed ;  on  her 
head  a  radiated  crefcent,  whole  form  being  yet 
yery  imperfe&,  affords  little  light,  and  its  rays  are 
few  and  dim :  the  veil  of  the  figure  is  embellifhed 
with  numerous  ftars  ;  allufive  to  the  hofl:  of  heaven. 
Night  being  the  propereft  feafon  for  repofe,  fhe  is 
reprefented  with  her  finger  laid  on  her  lips,  indicating 
filence ;  fhe  feems  alfo  watching  the  fleeping  child, 
whofe  balmy  flumbers  fhe  is  unwilling  to  difturb. 
The  narcotic  effe£ts  of  the  Poppy,  are  well  known  ; 
this  plant  was  conftantly  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
exprefs  the  repofe  of  peaceful  (lumber. 

Thefe  four  defigns,  like  thofe  of  the  Seasons,  have 
been  fo  often  treated  by  former  Artifts,  that  little 
novelty  is  to  be  expe&ed  *  all  that  is  defirable,  is,  to 
attain  a  diverfity  of  effe£t  correfponding  as  much 
as  may  be,  to  the  natural  appearances  and  properties 
of  each  fubjedl. 


EX  PL  A- 
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EXPLANATION 

OF  THE  FIGURE  OF 

ADORATION. 

This  figure  feems  to  draw  her  fentiments  from  a 
iurvey  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  terraqueous  globe  ; 
and  a  confideration  of  the  wonders  of  the  celeftial  firma¬ 
ment  :  among  the  former  are  included  the  extenfive 
ocean,  and  the  majeflic  rocks  ;  the  latter  are  fignified 
by  the  celeftial  globe,  on  which  the  refls ;  fhe  looks 
upwards,  as  if  (truck  with  thefe  wonders  and  beauties* 
and  addreffing  their  divine  Author  in  thofe  noble  lines, 

Theje  are  tby  wondrous  works ,  parent  of  good )  &c„ 


ARCHITECTURE 

Is  reprefented  by  a  figure  fitting  in  the  midft  Of  a 
circus,  compofed  of  various  edifices  in  different  ftages  of 
forwardnefs  ;  fhe  holds  in  one  hand  a  plan  of .  fundry 
buildings,  in  the  other  a  pair  of  compares.  As  the 
column  is  a  principal  ingredient  In  Architectural  Com- 
pofition,  that,  together  with  her  fitting  pofture,  expreffes 
(lability.  The  plumb  line,  the  ruler,  &c.  being  imple¬ 
ments  ufed  in  fhe  art,  need  no  explanation. 
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PERSPECTIVE 

REQUESTING  ASSISTANCE  OF  I 

GEOMETRY. 

i 

^J^HE  art  of  Perspective,  while  conduced  byoculaE 
obfervations  only,  is  very  precarious  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  fallible  in  its  productions  :  this  appears 
clearly  in  the  remains  of  ancient  art  j  and  we  may 
juftly  infer,  that  if  the  fludious  geftiufes  of  antiquity 
were  inadequate  to  the  accurate  '  reprefentation  of 
natural  objeCts,  thofe  who  feelc  no  further  affiftance 
than  obfervation  affords,  will  certainly  fall  very  much 
fhort  of  that  excellence  to  which  well-dire&ed  fkill  is 
competent. 

This  print  fuppofes,  that  Perspective  has  beea 
diligently  employed  in  compoling  a  landfcape  fubjedl:  5 
and  after  much  embarraffment,  is  dilfatisfied  with  her 
production  :  It  is  a  fcene  of  confufion,  not  a  juft  copy  of 
nature  5  a  weak  exertion  of  abilities,  without  effect  5 
It  appears  fo  to  the  eye,  nor  is  improved  by  the  decep¬ 
tion  of  optics :  if  enlarged  to  the  fize  of  nature,  its 
•unlikenefs  is  ftill  glaring.  Thus  involved,  fhe  relates 
the  occafion  of  her  anxiety  to  Geometry,  who  pro- 
mifes  by  the  ufe  of  her  compaffes,  by  afcertaining  the: 
true  bearings  of  objects  from  each  other,  and  by 
certain  general  principles,  to  illuftrate  and  fimplify  the 
necefTary  operations. 

No.  37.  L 
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GEOMETR'T 

ASSISTING 

PERSPECTIVE. 

The  leading  ideas  of  pl£turefque  Perspective? 
depend  on  the  relation  of  planes  to  each  other  j  and 
as  the  planes  inoft  ufeful  to  art  in  this  ftudy,  are  the 
horizontal,  and  the  vertical,  thefe  employ  the  attention 
as  well  of  the  inftrudtor,  as  of  the  learner,  in  this  defign. 
The  level,  and  the  plumb  line,  are  here  reprefentative  J 
of  thefe  two  principal  planes ;  the  former  is  held  in  the 
hand  by  Perspective,  who  looks  along  it ;  while 
Geometry,  by  fufpending  the  plummet,  evinces  its 
perpendicularity  to  the  level,  and  with  her  compares,  is 
engaged  in  meafuring  the  bearings  of  fuch  angles  as  are 
requifite :  Perspective  holds  in  her  other  hand  the 
pallette,  and  pencils,  as  ready  to  apply  thefe  principles 
to  pra&ice,  and  to  improve  by  the  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  from  her  informant. 

The  principles  which  have  been  adduced  in  the 
Lectures  on  this  fubjedt,  are  fo  intimately  conne&ed 
vVith  the  idea  of  this  engraving,  that  no  further  eluci* 
dation  is  neceffary  to  whoever  has  diligently  perufed 
thofe  difcourfes, 
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WAR 
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Is  reprefented  under  the  character  of  a  ferocious 
foldier,  whofe  deflruftive  efforts  having  fucceeded  in 
demolilhing  part  of  the  defences  of  a  capital  city,  he  is 
entering  the  breach  with  purpofes.of  devaluation  :  thefe 
areexpreffed  by  the  flaming  torches  grafped  in  one  hand, 
and  the  naked  poniard  in  the  other.  The  ruins,  the 
defolation,  and  apparent  barrennefsof  the  fcene  around, 
contribute  to  exprefs  more  ftrongly  the  effects  of  mar¬ 
tial  ravages. 

* 


LIBERTY 

Is  reprefented  as  a  heavenly  character  defcending 
from  the  celeftial  regions,  and  bending  her  courfe  to 
earth :  her  dignity  is  marked  by  the  authoritative 
fceptre  ;  her  head  is  crowned  with  laurel,  as  figniiica- 
tiveof  her  power,  and  prevalence,  over  every  oppofition; 
with  her  right  hand  fhe  offers  a  cap,  which  article  being 
one  of  thofe  prefented  to  ilaves  among  the  Romans, 
when  they  were  liberated  from  their  flavery,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  rights  of  freed-men,  has  been  retained  as 
principal  diftinflion  of  Liberty. 

JUSTICE. 
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JUSTICE. 

The  principles  adopted  in  compoflng  this  allegory, 
vary  not  a  little  from  thofe  ufually  introduced  in  this 
chara&er.  It  is  common  to  reprefent  Justice  as 
€C  holding  aloft  her  fcales,”  and  waiting  with  her  fword 
nnfheathed,  to  employ  her  force  in  punifhment :  but 
punifhment  feems  to  be  only  one  idea  contained  in  the 
notion  of  Justice  ;  and  it  feems  no  lefs  proper,  that 
whoever  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  merit,  fhould 
alfo  be  diftinguifhed  by  Justice,  and  rewarded,  thaa 
that  a  villain  fhould  fuffer  vindictive  retribution* 

In  order  to  combine  thefe  two  ideas,  we  have  given 
to  this  figure  of  Justice,  in  one  hand  a  palm  branch, 
as  exprefKng  that  dignified  and  honorable  recompenfe 
bellowed  on  worthy  and  exemplary  behaviour;  the 
reward  of  meritorious  actions  and  laudable  principles  ! 
In  the  other  hand,  the  flaming  thunderbolt  denounces 
vengeance  againft  whatever  is  repugnant  to  virtue  and 
propriety :  and  that  neither  reward  nor  punifhment 
may  exceed  due  proportion,  the  feales  are  introduced 
in  order  to  mark  the  exadtnefs  of  this  charadter  :  which 
yet  is  more  ready  to  reward,  than  inclined  to  punifh  5 
as  appears  from  her  offering  the  palm,  and  holding  back, 
,tjhe  thunder. 
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EXHIBITION. 

THE  annual  aflemblage  of  art,  is  !  this  year  re^ 
inarkably  difficult  to  characterize  :  to  deny  that  it  pof- 
felTes  genius  and  merit*  would  be  invidious  ;  yet  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  thefe  qualities  are  rather  appa¬ 
rent  in  a  few  of  the  articles,  than  generally  diffufed 
throughout  the  collection. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  formerly  exhibited  fu- 
peri  or  pictures  to  moft  of  his  this  year  5  nor  has  he  been 
happy  in  his  whole  length  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 
his  fmaller  pictures  are  his  belt. 

Mr.  West  exhibits  only  two  (ketches  for  pictures  ; 
when  the  pictures  themfelves  appear,  they  will  be  fubjeCts 
for  criticifm. 

Mr.  Northcote  exhibits  a  large  picture,  ccThe 
death  of  Wat  Tyler  in  Smithfield,”  which  does  him 
great  credit,  and  feems  to  indicate,  that  time  may  ripen 
this  artift’s  abilities  to  capital  merit. 

Mr.  Op ie  exhibits  alfo  a  large  picture,  £C  The  death 
of  David  Rizio,”  who  was  killed  at  an  evening’s  amufe- 
ment  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :  this  picture  has  much 
merit.  This  artift  may,  perhaps  hereafter,  with  he  had 
not  fo  much  Rembrandtized  his  effeCts. 

Mr.  Graham  has  compofed  a  large  picture  on  the 
fame  fubjeCt,  which,  if  it  has  not  the  fame  firmnefs,  and 
vigour  of  pencil  as  Mr.  Opie’s,  yet  gives  occafion  to 
expett  much  from  its  author.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the 
article  hiftory,  there  are  feveral  bold  attempts,  which 
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Will  always  meet  rftore  or  lefs  fuccefs,  and  be  the  means 
of  introducing  to  notice  abilities  which  otherwife 
might  lay  dormant  and  undiftinguifhed.  Whether  our 
former  hints  may  have  contributed  to  this  fpirit,  we 
will  not  determine,  but  we  venture  to  recommend  them 
to  repeated  attention. 

The  article  portraits  has  nothing  more  than  ufual  to 
attract  notice  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  common-place,  in  which, 
as  matters  now  Hand,  little  new  is  fought  after,  and 
not  to  fink  below  the  level,  is  all  that  moft  profeftbrs 
defire.  There  are  feveral  pleafing  converfation  pieces, 
fmall  whole  lengths  :  in  which  department  Mr.  Bigg 
has  diftinguifhed  himfelf. 

In  landfcape,  M.  de  Loutherbourg  has  created  an 
attractive  variety ;  when  this  artift  takes  pains  with  his 
works,  they  do  him  honour. 

Mr.  Hodges  raifes  an  intereft  by  his  Eaft-Indian 
views,  which,  from  occurrent  circumftances,  exceeds 
that  of  any  artift  in  the  room  ;  and  it  yields  us  very 
great  fatisfa&ion,  to  contemplate  thofe  objeCts  and 
that  country  which  has  fo  much  engaged'  the  public 
attention.  The  mofques,  the  public  buildings,  the 
manners  of  India,  cannot  now  be  furveyed  with  indif¬ 
ference,  by  whoever  reflects  on  the  connections  and  de¬ 
portment  of  Britons  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

In  the  article  miniatures,  there  is  much  merit,  and  we 
think  rather  an  improvement  than  a  decline ;  there 
being  more  of  general  excellence,  and  lefs  of  par¬ 
ticular  deficiency. 

The  drawings  in  the  room  below  are  upon  the  whole 
Well  enough  ;  yet  in  this  article,  it  is  ufual  with  us  to 
4  wife 
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wifh  for  improvement ;  and  we  fincerely  with  to  fee 
them  brought  to  that  perfedlion  of  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable.  It  will  be  the  firlb  fign  of  general  and  exalted 
merit  among  artifls. 

Sculpture,  we  think,  advances  among  us ;  perhaps 
the  prefent  tafle  of  ornamenting  our  apartments  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  painting,  by  excluding  many  pidlures  (if  not 
pictures  altogether),  and  therefore  the  patrons  of  art 
indulge  themfelves  in  appendages  of  fculpture ;  or, 
perhaps  the  applaufe  bellowed  on  late  exertions  of  this 
art  in  the  monuments  of  Lord  Chatham,  &c.  ana  others 
which. are  in  hand,  has  railed  a  fpirit  of  exertion  to  the 
benefit  of  the  art  in  general ;  we  pretend  not  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  point,  but  hope  to  fee  the  period  arrive  v/hen 
Britiih  fculptures  fhail  be  valued  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  nor  thought  inferior  to  any,  or  if  to  any,  only  to 
thofe  of  antiquity. 

We  conceive  that  the  number  of  fculptors  augments, 
as  alfo  the  means  of  their  employment  and  fupport.  If 
we  trace  the  art  from  Cibber  and  Gibbons  to  Roubiliac 
'  and  Ryfbrack,  we  fhail  not  difcover  fo  many  names  of 
merit  as  are  to  be  found  at  prefent.  We  are  willing  to 
confider  this  circumftance  as  a  proof  of  a  corre&nefs  and 
judgment  in  the  public ;  and  if  the  art  of  fculpture 
Ihould  be-  generally  ufed  to  ornament  the  refidence  of 
the  living,  as  well  as  the  manfions  of  the  dead  (to  which 
it  has  formerly  been  almoft  reflricled),  our  hopes  of  the 
progrefiive  merit  of  Britiih  productions,  may  prove 
to  have  further  fupport  than  merely  our  wifhes  for 
iiational  diflinclion. 

As  among;  thofe  who  have  contributed  to  the  im- 
© 
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provement  of  this  art,  we  are  undoubtedly  to  reckon 
Ryfbrack  ;  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  anecdotes  of  that 
eminent  fculptor. 

MICHAEL  RYSBRACK 

Was  born  at  Antwerp,  about  A.  D.  1694.  His 
father  was  a  landfcape  painter,  and  had  refided  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Rysbrack  firft  drew  attention  by  his  models  in 
clay,  which  acquiring  him  fome  reputation,  he  was 
employed  in  larger  works,  and  as  monuments  were  the 
fculptures  moil  in  requeft,  his  fkill  was  direCted  princi¬ 
pally  to  fuch  articles  ;  at  firft,  under  the  direction  and 
to  the  profit  of  Gibbs  the  architect ;  afterwards,  on  his 
own  account.  His  merit  in  thefe  productions  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  vifited  that  folemn  repofitory, 
Weftminfter  Abbey  j  and  all  who  are  competent  judges, 
will  allow  that  his  works  are  many  degrees  fuperior  to 
the  general  taffe  of  preceding  times.  We  need  only 
mention  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  monument  (fhame  onthofe 
who  have  defaced  fome  parts  of  it!),  which,  from  its 
capital  fituation,  is  well  exhibited. 

Rysbrack  alfo  executed  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
King  William  at  Briftol,  for  which  he  had  1,800. 1. 
he  alfo  made  many  bufts.  Scheemaker  and  Rou¬ 
biliac  were  his  rivals;  the  tafle  of  the  latter  was 
highly  applauded. 

Rysbrack’ s  mafter-piece  is  the  Hercules  at  Stour- 
head  ;  in  this  figure,  like  the  artifts  of  antiquity,  he 
alTembled  the  beft  parts  of  the  belt  models. 

He  died  January  8,  1770,  having  previoufly  fold 
moft  of  his  collection  of  drawings  and  models. 


Michael  Rysbrack. 
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EXPLANATION 

OF  THE  FIGURE  OF 

RELIGION. 

SHE  is  reprelented  as  a  female  figure,  of  benign  and 
gracious  afpeCt,  illuminated  by  a  ray  from  heaven,  figni- 
ficative  of  thofe  celeftial  influences,  to  which  religion 
owes  its  birth  and  its  progrefs  ;  the  rewards  fhe  propofes 
to  her  votaries,  are  exprefled  by  the  crown  encircled 
with  brilliant  flars  ;  the  rule  of  human  conduCt,  where¬ 
by  fuch  glory  is  attainable,  is  fignifled  by  the  holy 
bible ;  on  a  page  of  which  is  placed  the  crofs,  an  em¬ 
blem  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  religion. 

HOPE 

IS  “  the  medium  between  fear  and  certainty  we 
have  therefore  reprefented  her  as  looking  forward  with 
expectation  5  at  the  fame  time  fhe  fupports  her  head 
with  her  hand,  exprefling  a  kind  of  penfivenefs  and  he- 
fitation.  The  anchor  being  the  hope  of  a  fhip,  is 
ufually  introduced  into  this  emblem,  and  appears  to  be 
a  principal  fupport  of  this  figure. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

IS  a  proper  companion  to  Hope,  and  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  angel,  is  exciting  her  attention  and  confi¬ 
dence  towards  Heaven,  exprefling,  that  from  thence 
afliftance  and  protection  may  be  expeCted.  To  this  figure 
may  be  juftly  adapted  the  lines  of  Dr.  Parnell: 

- - confefs  the  Almighty  juft, 

find  where  vou  cann’t  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 

VANITY, 
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VANITY. 

VAIN  perfons  are  apt  to  be  elated  with  what  is  really 
little,  caufe  for  elation,  and  to  fancy  a  certain  fuperior- 
ity>  from  circumftances  not  in  themfelves  calculated 
to  juftify  it.  If  they  poflfefs  beauty,  that  is  their  pride, 
and  they  look  with  fcorn  on  the  merely  agreeable  ;  or 
even  if  they  do  not  poftefs  beauty,  they  will  be  vain  of 
their  drefs,  and  boaft  of  thofe  ornaments  whofe  very 
elegance  is  volatile  and  tranfitory.  Such  is  the  garland 
with  which  vanity  has  crowned  her  head :  fuch  is  the 
gaudy-coloured  fafh  of  which  fhe  is  enampured  ;  for¬ 
getful  that  they  are  not  really  meritorious,  and,  if 
mental  elegance  is  abfent,  only  render  deficiencies 
more  remarkable  and  difg lifting. 

INDUSTRY. 

THIS  emblem  might  very  properly  have  been  en¬ 
titled,  the  rewards  of  industry,  as  fhe  is  feat¬ 
hering  riches  and  diftufing  fertility.  The  plenty  at¬ 
tendant  on  induftry,  is  indicated  by  the  cornucopia, 
replete  with  luxuriant  fruit ;  fhe  leans  on  the  band 
which  contains  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  to  fhew  that  in¬ 
duftry  is  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  its  attempts,  when 
careful  to  feledf  the  beft  time  ;  to  reap  in  winter  is  not 
to  be  expended  ;  and  he  is  too  late  who  fows  in  harveft  ; 
but  when  regulated  by  the  proper  feafons,  the  labours  of 
induftry  may  expedf  reward.  The  flowers,  as  well  as 
the  fruit,  indicate  that  induftry  has  more  than  one  ob- 
je£I  of  attention.  The  adlive  bees,  who  are  returning 
to  their  hives,  loaded  with  fweets  for  future  ftore,  ex- 
prefs  the  utility  of  induftry,  and  its  fervice  againft  a 
time  of  need.  Such  alfo  is  the  intent  of  the  hulbandman, 
who  with  his  patient  and  laborious  ox  is  plowing  now, 
that  in  time  a  plenteous  increafe  may  replenifh  his 
barn,  and  banifh  the  terrors  of  wintry  defolation, 
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hearing 

IS  exprefled  by  a  boy  playing  on  a  guitar,  to  whofc 
melodious  tones  he  is  liftening  with  earned:  attention. 

SMELLING. 

AS  none  among  the  productions  of  nature  are  fo 
cheering,  reviving,  and  fragrant  to  the  fenfe  of  smel¬ 
ling  as  flowers,  which  feem  created  on  purpofe  to 
regale  this  faculty,  we  have  reprefented  a  boy  enrap¬ 
tured  with  r  the  perfume  he  inhales  from  the  fcented 
bouquet;  which  is  evidently  the  moft  natural  attraction 
of  this  fenfe. 

SEEING 

IS  reprefented  by  a  boy  looking  at  himfelf  in  a 
mirror  ;  and  as  the  operations  of  this  faculty  have  been 
immenfely  extended  by  the  difcovery  and  ufe  of  the 
telefcope,  he  holds  that  inftrument  in  his  hand. 

FEELING 

IS  reprefented  by  a  boy,  whofe  eager  grafp  in  feizing 
a  bee  has  fubjeCted  him  to  the  infeCEs  fling  ;  the  fmart 
ariflng  from  which,  has  obliged  him  to  liberate  his 
prifoner. 

***  The  title  to  the  fourth  volume  reprefents 
GENIUS  STUDYING  NATURE. 


To 
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To  the  Binder. 


The  following  lift  contains  the  pages  of  plates  to  the 
SECOND  COURSE  OF  MISCELLANIES. 


Page 

No.  Page 

No. 

53  Morning,publifhed 

in  2 1  59  Liberty 

— 

3* 

54  Noon  — 

22  60  Juftice 

— 

32 

— *  Evening  — * 

24  65  Religion 

- - 

33 

55  Night .  — 

25  —  Hope 

— 

34 

56  Adoration  — 

23  —  Encouragement 

35 

— .  Architecture 

26  66  Vanity 

— 

36 

57  PerfpeCtive  requefting  —  Inauftry 

— 

37 

affiftance  — - 

27  67  Hearing 

— 

20 

58  Geometry  affifting  —  Smelling 

- - 

29 

PerfpeCtive 

28  —  Seeing 

— 

38 

59  War  — 

30  —  Feeling 

— 

39 

The  Mifcellaneous  plates  may  be  placed  at  pleafure* 

The  head  of  an  angel,  after  Mr.  Shelley. 

The  tipfy  cobler.  afleep,  after  Worlidge. 

Two  foldiers,  by  Mortimer. 

A  young  Turk’s  head,  by  Mortimer. 

Boy,  after  Mr.  Cofway. 

Diana  and  Endymion,  after  Mr.  Roflh 

Two  dancing  figures  from  Herculaneum 

Portrait  of  Poussin,  p.  33.  Of  Hollar,  p.  47. 

Of  Ea/ssrack,  p.  64. 

The  directions  for  placing  the  plates  to  the  firft 
feries  of  leCtures,  are  at  p.  209  ;  thefe  are  placed  all  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  after,  the  letter-prefs. 

The  directions  for  placing  the  plates  to  the  fecond 
feries  of  leCtures,  are  at  p.  228,  where  their  proper  r 
pages  are  noted. 

The  directions  for  placing  the  plates  to  the  firft 
courfe  of  Mifcellanies,  are  at  p.  185,  &c. 

The  directions  for  placing  the  plates  to  the  Die** 

T 10 nary,  are  at  p.  144,  and  following.  1 
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